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PREFACE. 


The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  Mrs.  Bramble  for  the 
illustration  of  the  late  Col.  J.  R.  Bramble ; to  the  Publishers 
of  The  Reliquary  for  the  loan  of  blocks  of  Crowcombe  Church 
House;  to  Mr.  Francis  Bond  and  the  Oxford  UmYersity 
Press  for  the  loan  of  two  blocks  of  Somerset  Fonts;  to  the 
Editors  of  Somerset  and  Dorset  Notes  and  Queries  for  the  loan 
of  the  block  of  the  Seal  of  Barlinch  Priory  : also  to  Mr.  F. 
Bligh  Bond  for  defraying  part  of  the  cost  of  blocks  of  Screen- 
work  (Trull  and  Staple  Fitzpaine),  and  for  his  drawings  for 
illustrating  his  papers  on  Glastonbury  Abbey  and  Screens  ; and 
to  Mr.  J.  K.  H.  Weaver  for  his  excellent  photographs  of  the 
Screen,  Pulpit  and  Window  in  Trull  Church.  The  numerous 
illustrations  of  Wick  Barrow  and  Norton  Camp  -were  all  pro- 
vided by  the  respective  Excavation  Funds,  free  of  cost  to  the 
Society. 

F.  W.  W. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THE 


SOMERSETSHIRE  ARCHT:0L0GICAL  AND 
NATURAL  HISTORY  SOCIETY 


DURING  THE  YEAR 


1908. 


THE  DIAMOND  JUBILEE. 


HE  Sixtieth  Annual  Meeting  and  Diamond  Jubilee  Cele- 


“L  bration  of  the  Somersetshire  Arch  geological  and  Natural 
History  Society,  was  held  at  Taunton,  from  Tuesday  till 
Friday,  August  18th  to  21st. 

The  first  day  (Tuesday)  was  devoted  to  Taunton  itself. 
At  1 0 a.m.  several  members  met  on  the  Parade,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Chas.  Tite,  one  of  the  Hon.  Secretaries, 
visited  the  Municipal  Buildings,  the  Portman  House  in  Fore 
Street,  Gray’s  and  Pope’s  Almshouses,  and  St.  Margaret’s 
Hospital  at  the  far  end  of  East  Reach.  These  buildings  have 
been  described  in  the  vols.  of  Proceedings. 

At  11.30  a.m.  the  Annual  General  Meeting  was  held  in  the 
Municipal  Hall. 

Mr.  A.  F.  SoMEEViLLE,  the  outgoing  President,  took  the 
chair  at  the  opening  of  the  proceedings,  being  supported  by 
the  Mayor  of  Taunton  (Alderman  A.  J.  Spiller),  the  Deputy- 
Mayor  (Alderman  Sibley),  the  Marquess  of  Bath  (Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Somerset  and  President-elect  of  the  Society),  Mr. 
T.  H.  M.  Bailward,  v.p.,  Mr.  H.  J.  Badcock  (Hon.  Trea- 
Yol.  LI  y {Third  Series,  Vol  XIV),  Part  I.  a 
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surer),  the  three  Hon.  Secretaries  (the  Revs.  F.  W.  Weaver 
and  E.  H.  Bates,  and  Mr.  C.  Tite),  and  the  Assistant-Secre- 
tary and  Curator  (Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray). 

CitJic  2i0elcome. 

The  Mayor  (on  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Somerville),  opened 
the  proceedings  by  extending  on  behalf  of  himself,  the  Cor- 
poration and  Borough  of  Taunton,  a cordial  welcome  to  the 
Society.  He  said  the  inhabitants  of  Taunton  were  proud  of 
the  Society,  and  they  were  also  proud  of  the  Museum,  which 
they  as  Tauntonians  felt  was  one  of  the  finest  provincial 
museums  in  the  country.  They  were  also  proud  to  hear  that 
the  Society  was  increasing  in  numbers,  the  membership  now 
standing  at  770.  During  the  four  days  that  the  Society  would 
be  in  Taunton  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  he  hoped  that 
the  members  would  experience  a very  happy  time,  and  that 
when  they  left  they  would  carry  away  very  pleasant  memories. 

Alderman  Sibley  said  that  he  was  pleased  to  associate  him- 
self with  the  Mayor  in  his  remarks  as  to  the  cordial  welcome 
he  had  given  to  the  Society.  Tauntonians  were  undoubtedly 
justly  proud  of  the  museum,  and  the  people  owed  a great  debt 
to  the  Society  for  making  that  museum  what  it  was.  It  had 
been  said  that  “ the  present  is  the  fruit  of  the  past  and  so  be- 
comes the  seed  of  the  future,”  and  undoubtedly  that  was  true. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Somerville,  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  thanked 
the  Mayor  and  members  of  the  Corporation  for  their  attend- 
ance there  that  day,  and  for  the  kinds  words  of  welcome  ex- 
tended to  the  Society.  He  quite  agreed  with  all  that  had  been 
said  concerning  the  Museum.  They  knew  it  was  one  of  the 
best  belonging  to  any  Archaeological  Society  in  England,  and 
they  believed  it  had  an  educational  value  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, not  only  to  Taunton,  but  to  the  county  generally.  He 
thanked  the  Mayor  not  only  for  his  attendance,  but  also  for 
the  use  of  that  room.  He  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
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Mayor  and  CorporatioDj  which  without  being  formally 
seconded,  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Cl)e  iBeto  Pi-e0iDent. 

The  retiring  President  said  it  was  now  his  pleasure  to  intro- 
duce to  them  their  President  for  the  ensuing  year — ^the 
Marquess  of  Bath.  The  last  occasion  on  which  the 
Society  met  there  was  a memorable  one,  as  the  Society  was 
then  celebrating  its  Jubilee,  and  on  that  occasion  they  had  as 
their  President  a gentleman,  who  from  his  personality  and 
position  in  the  county,  was  worthy  of  the  position.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  late  Mr.  E.  J.  Stanley.  That  day,  however,  was 
of  still  more  importance.  Another  decade  had  passed,  they 
had  gained  more  wisdom,  and  had  a larger  number  of  members, 
therefore  they  were  most  desirous  that  their  new  President 
should  be  one  already  holding  a very  high  position  in  the 
county.  It  was  a most  suitable  position  for  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  the  County  and  the  Gustos  Kotulorum,  and  in 
Lord  Bath  they  had  a member  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
distinguished  families  in  the  county,  who  was  the  owner  of  an 
historic  place  which  the  family  had  held  for  perhaps  a longer 
period  than  any  place  in  this  county,  with  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  his  predecessor  in  the  office  of  President,  Mr.  Luttrell, 
of  Dunster  Castle.  There  were  a great  many  things  one 
might  say  in  Lord  Bath’s  favour  if  he  were  not  present. 
They  knew  the  interest  Lord  Bath  took  in  military  matters, 
and  although  Wilts  claimed  him  as  the  Colonel  of  their  Yeo- 
manry, yet  Somerset  claimed  him  as  the  President  of  the 
Territorial  Council,  and  under  his  presidency  the  Council  had 
been  able  to  do  better  work,  and  reach,  he  was  told,  the 
highest  state  of  efficiency  of  almost  any  county  in  England. 
Lord  Bath,  he  was  sure  would  fully  appreciate  the  honour 
done  him  by  the  Society,  because  he  (the  retiring  President) 
felt  that  to  hold  such  a position  was  a distinct  honour. 
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The  Marquess  of  Bath  then  took  the  chair,  and  said  he 
desired  to  at  once  acknowledge  the  honour  they  had  done  him 
in  placing  him  in  that  important  and  honourable  position,  and 
he  also  desired  to  thank  Mr.  Somerville  for  the  very  cordial 
terms  in  which  he  had  introduced  his  successor  to  the  chair  j 
the  work  he  had  carried  out  during  his  period  of  office  had 
been  of  great  value  to  the  Society.  He  (Lord  Bath)  felt  he 
had  a responsible  task  cast  upon  him,  and  he  would  not  poach 
further  on  his  own  preserves,  but  would  proceed  with  the 
business. 

The  B.ev.  F.  W.  Weaver  announced  the  receipt  of  letters 
of  regret  for  inability  to  attend  from  the  Bight  Hon.  Henry 
Hobhouse,  Sir  Alexander  Acland  Hood,  Bart,  m.p.,  the  Hon. 
E.  W.  B.  Portman,  and  others. 

Cfje  annual  Report. 

The  Annual  Keport  was  then  read  by  the  Bev.  F.  W. 
Weaver,  f.s.a.,  as  follows  : — 

“ Your  Committee  present  their  sixtieth  annual  report. 
Since  their  last  report  108  new  names  have  been  added  to  the 
list  of  members,  by  far  the  largest  number  ever  added  to  the 
roll  of  your  Society  in  a single  year.  The  loss  by  deaths  and 
resignations  has  been  34.  Altogether  the  net  gain  has  been 
74.  The  total  membership  of  your  Society  at  date  is  767, 
against  693  at  the  time  of  the  Annual  Meeting  last  year. 

“ The  balance  of  your  Society’s  general  account  at  the  end 
of  1906  (your  accounts  being  made  up  in  each  year  to  Dec. 
31st)  was  £52  4s.  against  the  Society.  At  the  close  of  1907, 
there  was  a deficit  of  £155  4s.  In  neither  case  was  the  lia- 
bility for  the  cost  of  the  volume  for  the  year  then  expired,  or 
on  the  other  hand  any  unpaid  subscriptions,  taken  into  account. 
The  total  cost  of  Vol.  Liii  (for  1907),  including  printing,  illus- 
trations, and  delivery,  has  been  £132  8s.  5d.  In  addition,  the 
sum  of  about  £20  was  contributed  towards  the  illustration 
fund,  the  result  being  that  no  less  than  forty-one  plates  and 
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drawings  were  included  in  this  volume.  The  thanks  of  your 
Society  are  due  to  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver,  Mr.  F.  Bligh 
Bond,  Dr.  F.  J.  Allen,  Mr.  Emanuel  Green,  Mr.  C.  Tite,  Mr. 
C.  E.  Burnell,  the  Sheptoii  Mallet  Natural  History  Society, 
and  the  Glastonbury  Antiquarian  Society  for  their  help  in 
defraying  the  cost  of  some  of  the  illustrations  ; and  to  Mr.  G. 
H.  Hemmei,  Mr.  F.  Bligh  Bond  and  the  Cambridge  Anti- 
quarian Society  for  the  loan  of  blocks.  Y arious  photographs 
and  drawings  were  provided  for  the  volume  by  Mr.  A.  Bulleid, 
Mr.  Bligh  Bond,  Mr.  H.  St.  Geo.  Gray,  the  Rev.  R.  L. 
Jones,  and  Dr.  Allen. 

“ This  is  the  last  occasion  on  which  your  Committee  will 
present  a ‘ General  Account,’  and  a ^ Castle  Restoration 
Account,’  the  two  items,  from  January  1st  last,  having  been 
brought  under  one  heading,  with  the  approval  of  the  Hon. 
Treasurer.  There  was  a balance  in  hand  on  the  ‘ Castle 
Account’  of  £13  14s.  at  the  close  of  1907  ; so  that  the  funds 
of  your  Society  showed  a total  deficit  of  £141  10s.  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  current  year. 

“ As  stated  in  last  year’s  Report,  your  Committee  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  your  Society,  pro- 
posed a scheme  for  annexing  the  apartments  in  the  Castle  then 
occupied  by  the  Curator  for  the  purpose  of  the  extension  of 
the  Museum  and  Library,  this  necessity  having  been  deferred 
for  several  years  owing  to  lack  of  funds.  The  further  growth 
of  your  collections  during  last  summer  called  for  immediate 
action,  and  Castle  House  having  become  vacant  in  November 
last,  it  was  during  the  winter  months  improved  and  repaired 
internally,  and  decorated  ; it  was  found  necessary  to  do  more 
than  was  at  first  anticipated,  as  the  sanitary  arrangements 
were  found  to  be  defective.  Your  Committee  wish  to  record 
that  this  work  was  carried  out  with  consideration  both  to 
efficiency  and  economy,  the  total  cost  being  about  £200. 

“ The  Curator  having  taken  up  his  residence  in  Castle 
House  in  April,  your  Committee  proceeded  at  once  to  con- 
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sider  a scheme  for  the  utilisation  of  the  increased  space  for 
the  Museum  and  Library.  In  the  first  place  partitions  and 
walls  of  no  structural  importance  were  removed  ; and  a Sub- 
Committee,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Architect,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Spencer,  have  now  formed  a definite  opinion  as  to  what  is  re- 
quired before  the  southern  part  of  the  Castle  is  rendered  fit 
for  the  purposes  proposed.  After  careful  consideration  it  is 
proposed  to  utilise  the  large  upper  room  on  the  south  front  for 
the  main  part  of  the  library,  which  will  serve  also  as  a reading 
room  for  members,  away  from  the  busier  parts  of  the  Castle. 
The  room  below  it  would  become  the  home  of  your  collections 
of  coins,  tokens,  medals,  illuminated  and  other  manuscripts, 
etc.  What  is  now  known  as  the  ‘Walter  Collection’  room 
would  become  the  gallery  of  Somerset  Antiquities,  and  the 
Norman  Keep,  no  longer  sufficiently  large  for  local  antiquities, 
would  be  used  for  the  exhibition  of  the  arts  of  mankind  other 
than  Somerset,  the  Great  Hall  being  retained  for  Natural 
History  as  far  as  possible. 

“To  effect  these  important  changes,  certain  structural  altera- 
tions and  additions  are  deemed  necessary,  including  the  building 
of  a stone  staircase  (the  wooden  upper  flight  being  retained), 
the  installation  of  a low-pressure  heating  apparatus  for  the 
southern  part  of  the  Castle,  and  re-arrangement  of  the  existing 
high-pressure  apparatus,  the  strengthening  of  the  floor  of  the 
New  Library  by  means  of  girders  and  columns  of  steel  in  the 
room  below,  the  formation  of  two  new  windows  in  the  Coin 
Room,  the  erection  of  a carved  stone  chimney-shaft,  and 
sundry  minor  alterations  and  decorating.  In  addition  about 
£150  would  be  required  to  begin  the  furnishing  of  these  apart- 
ments. For  all  these  purposes  at  least  £650  will  he  necessary. 

“Your  Committee  appeal  to  Members  and  others  interested 
in  the  work  of  the  Society  carried  on  in  Taunton  Castle  for 
donations  to  enable  them  to  begin  this  very  necessary  and 
desirable  work  before  the  close  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  Year. 
A circular  for  this  purpose  will  be  issued  shortly,  before  which 
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time  your  Secretaries  will  be  glad  to  receive  donations  and 
promises  which  may  form  a preliminary  list  of  subscribers. 

“ Your  Museum  has  greatly  benefited  by  acquisitions  during 
the  past  year.  Last  autumn  Mrs.  Hartley  Maud,  when  leaving 
Norton  Manor,  presented  the  famous  collection  of  British 
Albino  Birds  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Marshall,  and  the 
Wilfred  Marshall  Collection  of  North  American  Indian 
weapons,  costume  and  objects  illustrating  their  industrial  arts  ; 
together  with  three  plate-glass  cases  for  exhibiting  the  same. 
The  late  Mr.  Jerdone  Braikenridge  bequeathed  to  the  Museum 
an  inscribed  watch,  traditionally  stated  to  have  been  the 
property  of  Richard  Whiting,  the  last  Abbot  of  Glastonbury. 
The  prehistoric  boat  found  at  Shapwick  (still  undergoing  a 
treatment  for  preservation)  was  presented  by  Capt.  B.  A. 
Warry.  Sir  Alexander  Acland  Hood  has  placed  on  deposit 
in  your  Museum  the  well-known  hoard  of  implements  of  the 
Bronze  Age,  found  in  1870  at  Wick  Park,  Stogursey.  Your 
Committee  has  accepted  as  a deposit  on  loan,  for  a minimum 
period  of  fifteen  years,  a collection  belonging  to  Miss  L. 
Woodhouse,  consisting  of  valuable  Greek  and  Roman  vases 
and  other  antiquities,  a good  series  of  Urbino  and  other 
majolica  dishes,  etc. : these  have  not  yet  been  catalogued. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Pritchard,  f.s.a.,  has  presented  a hoard  of  ‘third- 
brass  ’ Roman  coins,  found  in  the  parish  of  Clapton-in-Gordano, 
near  Cadbury  Camp.  Mr.  Hensleigh  Walter,  m.b.,  has  added 
considerably  to  your  already  large  collections  of  Late-Celtic 
and  Roman  objects  found  on  Ham  Hill,  near  Stoke-under- . 
Ham.  Mr.  A.  V.  Cornish,  on  going  abroad,  has  given  over  to 
your  care,  probably  for  a long  period,  a collection  of  relics 
found  by  himself  at  Ham  Hill.  Mr.  T.  Charbonnier  has  pre- 
sented four  interesting  Gothic  keys ; he  has  also  added  some 
more  pieces  of  pewter  to  his  loan  collection.  The  Court  Leet 
of  the  Borough  of  Taunton  has  deposited  on  loan  its  staves  of 
office  of  the  two  constables  and  two  bailiffs.  The  late  Mr. 
Corbet  Cresswell  bequeathed  two  portraits  of  local  parish 
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clerks.  Among  other  donors  to  your  Museum  are  : Sir 
Spencer  Ponsonby-Fane,  the  Eev.  W.  F.  Rose,  Mrs,  Whistler, 
Miss  E.  Webber,  and  Messrs.  D.  B.  Redler  and  W.  J.  Cullen. 

‘‘In  the  Annual  Report  for  1906  it  was  stated  that  Miss 
Laura  Metford  Badcock  had  kindly  offered  to  form  a collection 
of  needlework  and  lace  for  your  Museum.  This  offer  was 
accepted,  and  Miss  Badcock  has  recently  presented  a well- 
chosen  and  carefully  catalogued  series  of  examples  from  various 
parts  of  the  world.  This  collection  is  now  temporarily  arranged, 
and  will  be  first  opened  for  inspection  on  August  20th. 

“ The  most  important  addition  to  the  Library  is  the  collection 
of  Somersetshire  Books  and  Deeds  bequeathed  by  the  late 
Mr.  W.  Jerdone  Braikenridge,  a generous  supporter  of  your 
Society  and  a member  since  1860,  who  died  last  December, 
aged  ninety  years.  This  collection  contains  many  rare  Somer- 
set items,  including  an  extra-illustrated  Collinson’s  History  of 
Somerset,  in  twelve  thick  folio  volumes,  and  a valuable  series 
of  Civil  War  Tracts.  Largely  owing  to  the  generosity  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Price,  the  Library  now  contains  the  whole  of 
Notes  and  Queries  except  the  index  to  the  third  series,  and  all 
ArchcBologia.  except  Vols.  ill  to  viii  inclusive.  Among  other 
donors  to  the  Library  were:  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver,  the 
Rev.  D.  P.  Alford,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Alfred  Pope, 
and  Miss  J.  L.  Woodward.  Your  Committee  has  decided  to 
subscribe  for  the  Victoria  History  of  Somerset  and  the  neigh- 
bouring counties  of  Devon,  Cornwall,  Wilts,  Dorset  and 
Gloucester.  Five  volumes  have  already  been  received.  Several 
volumes  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Devonshire  Association  have 
been  purchased  this  year,  and  your  Committee  is  now  anxious 
to  obtain  from  Yol.  i to  Vol.  vi,  pt.  i,  inclusive,  to  complete 
the  set. 

“An  illustrated  Guide  Book  to  the  ‘ Charbonnier  Collection 
of  Pewter  ’ was  published  by  your  Society  this  year,  price  six- 
pence, and  it  is  hoped  that  members  will  procure  copies. 

“ At  the  last  Annual  Meeting  it  was  reported  that  your 
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Society  had  purchased  for  £105,  eight  large  albums  containiog 
416  measured  drawings  of  the  Ancient  Baptismal  Fonts  of 
Somerset,  by  Mr.  Harvey  Pridham.  At  that  time  a large 
proportion  of  the  drawings  had  not  been  finished.  Since  then, 
however,  Mr.  Pridham  has  completed,  re-arranged  and  indexed 
the  eight  volumes,  and  added  considerably  to  his  M,S.  notes  on 
Somerset  Fonts.  This  additional  work  was  done  gratuitously, 
for  which  Mr.  Pridham  has  received  the  best  thanks  of  your 
Committee. 

“Very  little  has  been  spent  this  year  in  repairs  of  the 
Castle  or  in  the  purchase  of  Museum  cases.  But  it  should  be 
reported  that  the  buildings  generally  are  in  a good  state  of 
repair.  ^ Castle  Lodge,'  belonging  to  your  Society,  has  been 
let  for  a period  of  five,  seven,  or  ten  years. 

“ Considerable  interest  has  centred  in  Glastonbury  Abbey 
since  your  last  meeting,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  purchase  of 
the  Abbey,  but  also  on  account  of  a scheme  which  is  now 
being  developed  for  the  preservation  of  the  ruins,  and  the 
careful  excavations  which  have  been  in  progress  during  the 
summer  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bligh  Bond,  f.k.i.b.a. 
His  discoveries  so  far  have  been  most  encouraging,  and  your 
Committee  are  glad  to  have  priority  in  the  publishing  of  the 
results.  A short  time  ago  three  representatives  of  your 
Society,  viz.,  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Bates,  Mr.  Bligh  Bond,  and 
Chancellor  T.  Scott  Holmes,  met  four  representatives  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  to  discuss  Mr.  W.  D. 
Caroe’s  report  on  the  preservation  of  the  ruins.  This  matter 
is  still  under  consideration,  hut  urgent  work  is  to  be  carried  on 
without  delay. 

“ Barrington  Court  having  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
National  Trust,  is  now  being  conservatively  restored. 

“ The  excavations  were  completed  at  Wick  Barrow,  near 
Stogursey,  in  September  last,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
H.  St.  George  Gray,  who  was  ably  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
C.  W.  Whistler  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Major.  The  results  were  of 
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great  interest,  especially  to  students  of  the  Bronze  Age. 
Mr.  Gray’s  report,  copiously  illustrated,  has  been  issued  to 
subscribers,  and  it  is  regarded  as  a most  complete  record  of 
barrow  digging.  The  ^ Wick  Fund  ’ has  now  presented  all  the 
finds  to  your  Museum,  and  Mr.  Whistler  has  constructed  and 
presented  an  excellent  model  of  the  mound. 

‘‘  Other  excavations  have  taken  place  in  the  county  since 
the  last  Annual  Meeting,  including  a continuation  of  the  work 
at  Lansdown,  Bath,  a trial  excavation  at  Norton  Fitz warren 
Camp,  some  digging  at  Downend,  near  Bridgwater,  and  last 
but  not  least,  the  trial  cuttings  made  by  Mr.  A.  Bulleid,  r.s.A., 
at  the  Meare  Lake  Village.  The  Meare  site  is  about  three 
times  as  large  as  the  better  known  village,  near  Glastonbury, 
and  the  question  of  the  permanent  home  of  the  chief  antiqui- 
ties found  at  Meare  is  one  of  great  importance  to  your 
Society. 

‘‘  An  effort  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol  is  being  made  to 
save  Stokeleigh  Camp,  in  the  northern  extremity  of  our  county, 
from  being  demolished  by  a building  syndicate,  but  the  move- 
ment is  only  in  a preliminary  state  at  present. 

“Your  Society  was  represented  at  the  Congress  of  Archa0o- 
logical  Societies  by  the  Editorial  Secretary  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary. 

“ The  increased  membership  of  your  Society  and  the  rapid 
growth  of  your  Museum  and  Library  has  made  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  employ  an  assistant  as  well  as  an  attendant  for 
your  headquarters  at  Taunton  Castle. 

“Your  Museum  was  visited  by  7724  persons  during  1907, 
including  1460  visits  from  members,  an  increase  of  twelve  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  and  sixty-one  per 
cent,  more  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

“Your  Society  records  with  great  regret  the  loss  by  death 
of  the  following  members  (in  each  case  the  date  in  brackets  is 
the  date  of  the  member’s  election)  : 

“ Lieut.-Colonel  James  Roger  Bramble,  r.s.A.  (1867),  died 
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February  3,  1908,  aged  sixty-six;  formerly  senior  Honorary 
Secretary,  later  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  and  Trustees  of 
your  Society,  and  President  of  the  Weston-super-Mare  meeting 
in  1905  ; a warm  friend  and  benefactor  for  forty  years,  who 
did  much  to  further  the  aims  of  your  Society.  (An  obituary 
notice  of  him  will  be  found  in  Part  II  of  this  voL). 

“ Frederic  Thomas  Elworthy,  f.s. a.  (1873),  formerly  one  of 
the  Honorary  General  Secretaries  (see  obituary  notice  in 
Vol.  Liii) ; William  Jerdone  Braikenridge  (1860),  who,  as 
before  mentioned,  bequeathed  the  Somerset  portions  of  his 
valuable  collections  to  your  Society ; Sir  Richard  Horner 
Paget,  Bart.,  p.c.  (1865),  Vice-President,  and  President  of  the 
Shepton  Mallet  Meeting  in  1865  ; Edward  James  Stanley 
(1874),  Vice-President  and  Trustee,  President  of  the  Bridg- 
water and  Taunton  meetings  in  1897  and  1898  (see  obituary 
notice  in  Vol.  liii);  Joshua  Brooking-Rowe,  f.s.a.  (1886), 
who  often  attended  the  annual  meetings,  and  was  a constant 
writer  for  the  Transactions  of  the  Devonshire  Association^  and 
the  author  of  a work  on  the  Cistercian  Houses  in  that  county  ; 
Charles  Henry  Fox  (1871),  Local  Secretary  for  Wellington, 
a frequent  attendant  at  meetings  of  your  Committee  ; W illiam 
Speke  (1853),  the  representative  of  one  of  the  oldest  families 
in  the  county  ; Sir  John  Evans,  k.c.b.,  f.r.s.  (1876),  a man 
of  world-famed  renown,  but  not  specially  connected  with  this 
county  ; W.  Proctor  Baker  (1888),  a liberal  donor  to  your 
Society ; also  Charles  Trask  (1866),  (see  obituary  notice  in 
Vol.  liii)  ; Major  W.  Burridge  (1892)  ; John  Bush  (1875)  ; 
the  Rev.  P.  E.  George  (1862);  Robert  Hatcher  (1898)  ; the 
Rev.  T.  C.  Tanner  (1892);  and  Mrs.  Lovibond  (1887).” 

Mr.  T.  H.  M.  Bailward  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
Report.  He  said  neither  this  Society  or  any  other  could  lose 
without  extreme  regret  the  long  list  of  distinguished  members 
which  had  just  been  read  out,  men  like  Sir  Richard  Paget, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Stanley,  Col.  Bramble,  Mr.  Braikenridge,  Mr. 
Elworthy,  and  many  others,  who  would  have  been  ornaments 
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to  any  society,  and  their  loss  would  be  keenly  felt.  The 
members  of  the  Society  had  increased  more  than  in  any  pre- 
ceding year,  but  the  funds  were  not  so  satisfactory  as  might  be 
wished.  He  hoped  that  by  an  effort  in  this  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  year  the  requisite  funds  required  would  be  forth- 
coming. The  excavations  made  in  the  county  during  the  year 
had  been  of  the  utmost  interest,  and  very  important  additions 
had  been  made  to  their  collection.  Through  the  loving  care 
and  assiduity  of  their  Curator,  Mr.  St.  George  Gray,  their 
Museum  was  in  a position  it  had  never  occupied  before.  He 
congratulated  the  Committee  on  their  choice  of  so  illustrious 
a President. 

Professor  Boyd  Dawkins,  f.r.s.,  said  it  was  a great 
pleasure  to  him  to  be  there  that  day  and  to  second  the  adoption 
of  the  report.  Unfortunately  for  himself  he  was  in  a position 
to  compare  that  report  with  reports  forty  years  ago,  for  from 
1860  till  about  1890  there  was  scarcely  a meeting  of  the 
Society  he  had  not  the  pleasure  of  attending,  and  those  who 
were  still  older  in  that  room  would  well  remember  Professor 
E.  A.  Freeman  who  used  to  describe  their  churches,  and  Mr. 
Wm.  Ayshford  Sanford,  who  was  an  apostle  in  Somerset  of 
cavern  exploring,  in  which  he  (the  speaker)  had  assisted  on 
many  occasions.  When  he  remembered  the  great  leaders  of 
the  Society,  he  thought  that  even  in  its  early  days  the  Somer- 
set Society  did  its  work  better  than  any  other  society  in  any 
other  county.  Turning  from  that  retrospection  to  the  Eeport, 
he  said  times  of  course  had  altered,  and  the  Society  had 
grown,  and  the  work  of  the  Society  had  grown,  and  would 
apparently  continue  to  develop.  He  thought  that  during  the 
past  year  the  Society  had  been  doing  very  noble  work  in  the 
county,  and  he  felt  that  the  recent  archasological  excavations 
in  Somerset  were  second  in  importance  to  no  work  that  has 
been  undertaken  in  other  parts  of  Britain  in  pre-historic 
matters  that  he  could  remember.  He  trusted  that  the  organi- 
zation for  conducting  the  Meare  Lake  Village  Excavations 
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would  remain  in  the  hands  of  that  Society,  and  that  the  fruits 
of  the  work  would  remain  in  the  county.  They  had  a very 
noble  work  before  them.  He  thought  this  was  not  the  occasion 
for  a set  speech,  so  he  would  conclude  by  vdshing  the  Society 
‘‘  God  speed  ” in  their  noble  work. 

The  adoption  of  the  Report  was  then  put  to  the  meeting 
and  carried. 


jfinances* 

Mr.  H.  J.  Badcock,  Hon.  Treasurer,  presented  the  Annual 
Statement  of  Accounts,  which  was  as  follows  : — 


Account. 

The  Treasurer  in  Account  with  the  Somersetshire  Archccological  and  Natural 
History  Society,  from  January  1st  to  December  31st,  1907. 


Receipts. 

Expenditube. 

1907. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

By  Members’  Subscriptions,  1907 

To  Balance  of  former  Account 

52  4 

0 

(661)  

347 

0 

6 

,,  Secretarial,  Printing,  & other 

„ Members’  Entrance  Fees, 

Expenses,  Shepton  Mallet 

1907  (54)  

28 

7 

0 

Meeting  ... 

10  15 

3 

,,  Members’  Subscriptions  in 

„ Grants  for  Excavations  and 

arrear  (2)  

1 

1 

0 

Research  

2 12 

6 

,,  Members’  Subscriptions  in 

,,  Repairs  in  Museum,  etc. 

12  11 

4 

advance  (11) 

5 

15 

6 

,,  New  Cases  (“Brereton  Fund”) 

70  10 

8 

,,  Life  Compositions  (2) 

21 

0 

0 

,,  Stationery,  Printing,  etc.  ... 

10  10 

8 

,,  Donation  from  Mr.  H.  H.  P. 

,,  Fuel  and  (Jas  

30  14 

7 

Bouverie  

2 

9 

6 

,,  Purchase  of  Books  

17  15 

0 

„ Donations,  “Museum  Fund’’ 

2 

1 

0 

„ Purchase  and  Removal  of 

„ Donations,  “Font  Drawings 

Museum  Specimens 

5 8 

1 

Fund’’  

1 

11 

6 

,,  8 vols.  of  Drawings  of  Somer- 

„  Collotypes,  Somerset  Church 

set  Church  Fonts 

105  0 

0 

Towers  (“  Brereton  Fund  ”) 

21 

0 

2 

„ Collection  of  “Somerset  Club- 

,,  Donations,  “Somerset  Club- 

Brasses”  

46  3 

0 

Brasses  Fund ’’  

50 

0 

0 

,,  Bookbinding  

9 14 

7 

,,  Sale  of  Papworth’s  “Armor- 

,, Printing,  Binding,  & Postage 

ials  ” (dupl.)  

7 

10 

0 

of  Vol.  52,  and  some  of  the 

„ Balance  of  Assist. -Secretary’s 

Illustrations  

101  2 

6 

Account  (Shepton  Mallet 

„ Vol.  53  (labels)  

0 7 

6 

Meeting)  

0 

8 

1 

,,  Binding, Proceedinqs.Yol.l, etc.  1 6 

0 

,,  Profit  on  Glastonbury  Lake 

,,  Short  Guide  to  Taunton  Castle 

: 10  16 

4 

Village  Lecture  

3 

7 

1 

,,  Curator’s  Salary  

130  0 

0 

„ Museum  Admission  Fees  ... 

42 

0 

5 

„ Boy  

18  1 

0 

,,  Library  Fees  

0 

10 

8 

,,  Temporary  Assistance 

5 11 

5 

,,  Sale  of  Publications 

20 

18  10 

,,  Night  Watchman  

5 2 

0 

,,  Sale  of  Photographs 

0 

10  10 

,,  Petty  Cash  

7 4 

8 

Balance  

155 

4 

0 

„ Curator’s  Postal  Expenses  ... 

11  10 

9 

,,  Hon.  Secretary’s  Do 

0 10 

0 

,,  Subscriptions  to  Societies  ... 

8 1 

6 

,,  Insurance,  including  Fire  ... 

8 18  10 

,,  Outdoor  Work 

0 11 

9 

,,  Rates  and  Taxes  

26  11 

2 

,,  Interest  on  Overdrawn  Ac- 

count   

1 1 

0 

£710  16 

1 

£710  16 

1 

„ Balance  brought  down  ...£155  4 

0 

H.  J.  BADCOCK,  Treasurer. 

Jan.  13th,  1908.  Examined  and  compared  with  the  Vouchers  and  Pass  Book,  and 
found  correct. 

I Hon.  Auditors. 


ALEX.  HAMMETT, 
HOWARD  MAYNARD, 
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Taunton  Caie^tle  Eworation  ipunti* 


Balance  Sheet  of  Income  and  Expenditure  for  the  year  1907. 


Receipts. 

1907.  £ s.  d. 

By  Rent  of  Premises  57  2 8 

,,  Easement  of  Lights  (Har- 
rison’s Hotels)  0 16 

„ the  Donations  to  “ Taunton 
Castle  Restoration  and 
Deficit  Fund,”  1907  ...  13  10  6 

Balance  13  14  0 


£84  8 8 


Expenditure. 

£ s.  d. 

To  Balance  of  former  Account...  56  1 9 
,,  Repairs  to  Castle  & Property  12  1 0 

„ Rates  and  Taxes  11  15  6 

,,  Fire  Insurance 360 

„ Wayleave  for  Fire-main  ...  0 10 

,,  Cheque  Book  ...  ...  0 2 0 

„ Interest  on  Overdrawn  Ac- 
count   115 


£84  8 8 


„ Balance  brought  down  £13  14  0 

H.  J.  BADCOCK,  Treasurer. 


Jan.  13th,  1908.  Audited  and  found  correct. 

ALEX.  HAMMETT, 
HOWARD  MAYNARD, 


I Hon.  Auditors. 


Mr.  C.  Titp:  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  accounts.  He 
said  they  were  all  delighted  to  see  Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins  with 
them  once  more.  The  professor  had  referred  to  some  of  the 
great  names  of  the  past,  and  he  would  he  interested  to  know 
that  there  were  some  there  that  day  who  could  go  one  better. 
They  had  two  (the  only  two)  of  their  original  members  present 
that  day.  He  referred  to  Mr.  Wyndham  Slade,  of  Montys 
Court,  and  Mr.  Alfred  A.  Clarke,  of  Wells.  They  were  very 
proud  and  delighted  to  have  them  there,  because  they  were  a 
link  with  the  early  wmrk  of  the  Society. 

The  Rev.  Preb.  F.  Hancock,  f.s.a.,  who  seconded,  said 
that  much  money  had  been  spent  in  very  useful  wmrk,  while 
the  outlay  on  the  Museum  was  a wise  step,  seeing  that  that 
Museum  claimed  to  be  so  important  and  instructive  an  institu- 
tion. The  Society  could  not  recognise  too  much  the  great 
advantao-e  of  having  such  a w^ell-known  financier  as  Mr. 
Badcock  as  their  Treasurer. 

The  accounts  w^ere  adopted. 


(JElectton  of  i)fi8cet0  anD  g^emtiecs. 

The  Assistant-Secretary  read  a list  of  one  hundred 
and  eight  new^  members. 


Election  of  Officers  and  Members.  15 

The  Rev.  C.  S.  Tayloe,  f.s.a.,  ex-President  of  the  Bristol 
and  Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society,  proposed  their 
election,  remarking  that  the  addition  of  such  a number  was 
extremely  gratifying  to  the  Society.  His  experience  of  most 
societies  of  that  kind  was  that  working  members  were  far  too  few, 
and  it  was  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  a great  proportion  of 
those  who  had  become  members  of  the  Society  that  day  would 
do  their  very  best  to  acquire  an  archgeological  knowledge  of 
their  own  neighbourhood. 

The  Rev.  W.  T.  Reedee  seconded,  and  said  that  the  only 
way  in  which  the  Society  could  do  its  work  satisfactorily  was 
by  having  a very  large  membership,  and  then  the  burden  did 
not  fall  upon  the  few.  There  was  an  idea,  he  thought,  that  in 
order  to  become  a member  of  the  Society  one  must  be  an  “ old 
fossil.”  Archasologists,  like  other  people,  must  get  old,  but  in 
heart  and  spirit  they  were,  as  a rule,  youthful,  full  of  zeal  and 
energy. 

The  motion  was  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  T.  N.  Sully  proposed  the  re-election  of  the  officers  of 
the  Society,  with  the  addition  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Somerville  as  a 
Vice-President,  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Reeder  as  a member  of  the 
committee,  and  Mr.  F.  Bligh  Bond  as  Local  Secretary  for 
Bristol.  He  referred  to  the  deep  sense  of  indebtedness  they 
all  felt  as  members  of  the  Society  to  their  officers  throughout 
the  county,  as  the  greater  part  of  its  success  depended  and 
would  in  the  future  depend  on  their  energies. 

Colonel  H.  Kiekwood  seconded,  and  mentioned  that  their 
Branch  Society  at  Bath  had  become  so  successful  that  they 
had  been  obliged  to  refuse  new  members,  their  number  being 
limited  to  150,  which  total  had  already  been  maintained. 

The  resolution  was  cordially  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SoMEEViLLE  thanked  the  Society  for  the  honour  they 
had  done  him  by  electing  him  a Vice-President,  and  the 
Committee  and  Officers  for  the  kind  help  they  were  always 
ready  to  give  him  during  his  term  of  office  as  President. 
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The  Rev.  E.  H.  Bates,  Honorary  Secretary,  expressed 
regret  that  after  a lapse  of  seven  years  the  work  of  the  Society 
had  fallen  into  arrear.  The  volume  for  1907,  containing  the 
Quarter  Sessions  papers  for  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of 
James  I,  1607-1625,  was  nearly  through  the  press,  and  would 
be  issued  in  the  early  autumn.  It  broke  completely  new 
ground,  and  would  be  found  of  the  greatest  interest  to  all 
students  of  Local  Grovernment.  The  volume  for  1908  would 
continue  the  work  through  the  reign  of  Charles  1 ; and  Mr. 
Monday  had  already  completed  the  transcription.  The  volume 
for  1909  would  contain  the  cartularies  of  the  Nunnery  of 
Mynchin  Buckland,  and  of  the  families  of  Beauchamp  and 
Hill. 


Cf)e  ptesiDential  9;t)tite00. 

The  Marquess  of  Bath  then  delivered  his  address.  He 
said  : 

My  first  duty — and  I beg  you  to  believe  that  it  is  my  most 
agreeable  duty — my  first  duty  is  to  thank  you  sincerely  for  the 
compliment  you  have  paid  me  in  electing  me  to  the  office  of 
your  President  on  an  occasion  so  interesting  in  the  annals  of 
your  Society — the  occasion  of  your  Diamond  Jubilee. 

I am  well  aware  that  I have  no  qualifications  of  an  expert 
character  to  fit  me  to  fill  the  chair,  which  has  been  not  only 
filled,  but  adorned  so  often  during  the  last  sixty  years  by  men 
eminent  for  their  knowledge  of  and  distinction  in  those  studies 
which  are  your  particular  care,  and  for  their  contributions  to 
your  records,  thereby  giving  those  records  an  interest  and  a 
fame,  not  merely  local,  but  of  universal  recognition. 

I acknowledge  at  once  that  I owe  your  invitation  to  occupy 
this  chair  to  the  fact  that  by  the  favour  of  my  Sovereign  1 
hold  the  high  office  in  connection  with  our  county  which  was 
held  by  your  first  Patron  sixty  years  ago,  and  which  was  held 
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immediately  before  me  by  one  who  was  also  your  Patron  and 
twice  your  President  -I  refer  to  my  friend  the  late  Lord 
Cork.  And  yet  I trust  you  will  pardon  me  if  I suggest  that, 
while  I have  no  claims  to  the  title  of  an  Archaeologist  or  a 
Natural  Historian,  I am  not  altogether  out  of  place  on  other 
grounds  in  the  roll  of  your  Presidents.  On  the  archaeological 
side,  I have  a keen  interest  in  those  wonderful  caves  at 
Cheddar,  with  which  I have  a proprietary  connection.  They 
have  been  visited  by  your  Society  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
and  have  formed  the  subject  of  several  of  the  learned  papers 
of  antiquarian  research  read  before  you  in  the  past,  and  they 
are  certain  to  provide  material  for  curious  investigation  and 
fresh  criticism  at  the  hands  of  many  generations  yet  to  come. 

On  the  historical  side  I have  a very  active  sympathy  with 
your  Society,  as  the  possessor  of  certain  ancient  records  con- 
nected with  our  county,  which  have  been  the  subject  of  in- 
vestigation by  members  of  this  Society  on  two  occasions,  when 
my  father  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  them  at  Longleat, 
and  I find  in  the  volumes  of  your  Proceedings  a very  interest- 
ing paper  dealing  with  the  contents  of  the  Longleat  Libraries, 
read  before  your  Society  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  those  visits 
by  my  old  and  valued  friend,  the  late  Canon  Jackson,  whose 
reputation  as  an  antiquary  is  the  cherished  memory  of  at 
least  two  counties. 

These  reflections  have  led  me  to  adopt  as  the  topic  of  my 
Presidential  Address  a brief  and  necessarily  cursory  retrospect 
of  the  period  of  remarkable  and  valuable  work  commemorated 
by  your  Society. 

Before  I do  so,  allow  me  to  pay  a tribute  to  the  memories  of 
three  of  your  members,  whose  loss  the  Society  has  to  deplore 
since  your  last  .A.nnual  Meeting.  Mr.  Edward  Stanley  was 
one  of  your  Trustees  and  twice  your  President— on  the  last 
occasion  in  this  very  place  ten  years  ago,  when  you  cele- 
brated your  Fiftieth  Anniversary.  Sir  Eichard  Paget  had 
been  a Vice-President  of  your  Society  for  over  forty  years. 

Vol.  LI  V {Third  Series,  Vol  XIV),  Part  I.  b 
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I had  the  honour  and  privilege  of  being  associated  with  both 
these  gentlemen,  both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  at  the 
old  Quarter  Sessions  of  Somerset,  and  afterwards  on  the 
County  Council,  and  I know  how  highly  and  how  deservedly 
their  characters  and  their  work  in  public  and  private  life  w^ere 
esteemed  in  the  county  they  served  so  well.  Mr.  Elworthy 
also  has  passed  away.  He  w^as  at  one  time  one  of  the  General 
Secretaries  of  the  Society,  and  your  records  testify  to  the 
value  of  his  work.  I desire  to  bear  my  personal  testimony  to 
the  great  assistance  I have  derived  from  that  excellent  index 
to  twenty  volumes  of  the  Society’s  Proceedings,  which  he  com- 
piled with  equal  zeal  and  efficiency. 

Taunton  has  been  favoured  more  than  any  other  spot  in 
Somerset  by  your  visits.  Here  is  your  birthplace.  Here  w^as 
your  Jubilee  gathering.  Here  is  your  Diamond  Jubilee 
Meeting.  In  all,  this  is  your  sixth  visit  to  Taunton. 

In  looking  over  your  records,  I have  been  greatly  impressed 
by  the  continuity  of  interest  and  the  loyalty  of  support  which 
are  evinced  by  the  recurrence  of  the  same  names— -alas,  the 
flight  of  time  does  not  allow  that  the  bearers  of  the  names 
should  be  the  same — amongst  your  office-holders.  It  would 
take  too  long  to  mention  all  the  well  known  names  which  are 
to  be  found  recurring  during  the  sixty  years  under  review, 
but  it  is  interesting  in  this  respect  to  connect  1849  with  1908. 
In  1849  Lord  Portman  was  your  Patron  : to-day  the  bearer 
of  that  title  honours  you  by  holding  that  office.  The  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells  and  the  Dean  of  Wells  are  to  be  found 
amongst  your  Vice-Presidents  in  both  years.  The  names  of 
Acland  and  Hobhouse — The  Right  Hon.  Henry  Hobhouse 
in  1849,  The  Right  Hon.  Henry  Hobhouse  in  1908 — both  long 
honoured  in  Somerset,  are  also  amongst  the  Vice-Presidents  in 
both  years.  And  as  a pledge  of  permanent  credit  and  flnancial 
security,  the  familiar  and  respected  name  of  Badcock  appears 
in  both  years  as  your  Treasurer.  Long  may  this  hereditary 
interest  in  and  attachment  to  your  Society  survive. 
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I confess  that  the  perusal  of  the  learned,  eloquent,  and  witty 
address  of  the  famous  Dean  of  Westminster,  Dr.  Buckland, 
to  this  Society  at  its  first  General  Meeting,  has  caused  me  to 
blush  at  my  own  hardihood  in  venturing  to  address  you  from 
this  chair.  However,  I lay  most  of  the  blame  at  your  door. 
You  knew  whom  you  were  electing  as  your  President.  In 
accepting  an  honour,  which  it  would  have  been  ungracious  to 
refuse,  I had  no  idea  that  1 should  place  myself  in  a position 
which  would  enable  the  giants  of  the  past  to  shine  with  added 
lustre  by  contrast  with  the  humble  individual  of  to-day.  It  is 
extremely  interesting  to  observe  that  an  aspiration  of  Dr. 
Buckland’s  in  connection  with  your  Society,  has  been  fulfilled 
at  the  expiration  of  sixty  years.  On  that  occasion  he  said  : 
“ The  history  of  the  County  of  Somerset  might  be  considered 
a type  of  the  physical  history  of  England,  Its  description 
might  be  made  to  form  a small  monograph — its  subterranean 
antiquities  forming  one  side  and  its  present  natural  history  the 
other.”  He  added  that  “ he  trusted  that  this  Society  would 
give  a stimulus  to  some  properly  qualified  person  to  undertake 
such  a monograph.”  Last  year  the  first  volume  of  the  Victoria 
County  History  of  Somerset  was  issued  from  the  press,  and  a 
masterly  review  of  this  and  other  volumes  connected  with  the 
geology,  natural  history,  and  local  annals  of  our  county,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  current  Quarterly  Review  from  the  able 
pen  of  Mr.  Greswell,  an  esteemed  contributor  to  your 
Society’s  Proceedings^  and  a valued  member  of  your  General 
Committee. 

There  are  two  references  in  Dr.  Buckland’s  illuminating 
address  which  seem  to  me  worthy  of  a passing  notice,  as  show- 
ing how  little,  even  the  most  learned  of  us,  know  beyond  the 
days  in  which  we  live.  Of  course  in  1849  the  steam  engine, 
whether  on  the  railroad,  in  ships,  or  in  factories,  was  in  its 
infancy.  Dr.  Buckland,  speaking  of  his  own  day,  observed  : 
“ W e might  not  live  to  see  the  time,  but  our  posterity  would 
live  to  see  it ; it  was  a time  rapidly  accelerated  by  the  in- 
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creased  demand  for  fuel  for  steam  engines  for  our  manufac- 
tures, bj  the  increasing  application  of  fuel  to  the  warming  of 
houses,  and  by  a thousand  other  applications  of  coal  to  uses 
which  were  not  anticipated  some  years  ago.  The  coalfield  of 
Radstock  was  a small  one,  and  would  soon  be  used  up  ; the 
Forest  of  Dean  was  larger,  but  a large  application  would  soon 
exhaust  it,  and  our  last  hope  was  the  stock  in  Monmouthshire 
and  South  Wales.  The  South  Wales  coalfield  would  endure 
to  the  time  when  every  particle  of  coal  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Birmingham,  and  the  coalfields  of  Staffordshire,  Yorkshire, 
and  Newcastle  w^ould  be  exhausted.  Then  our  posterity  would 
see  the  manufacturers  of  Birmingham  transported  to  the  coal- 
fields of  Monmouthshire.”  There  have  been  discoveries  of 
coal  in  other  parts  of  England  and  Scotland  since  then. 
Radstock  miners  are  still  to  be  found  in  Radstock  mines,  and 
they  have  not  yet  become  an  extinct  species  whose  remains 
are  to  be  found  in  Paleozoic  caves.  Birmingham  has  grown, 
and  survives,  and  has  even  added  to  its  manufactures  as  the 
birthplace  of  a new  Economic  Industry.  Another  very 
interesting  observation  of  Dr.  Buckland’s  is  to  be  found  in  his 
enthusiastic  praises  of  red  soil.  “ The  moment  they  came  to 
Dunster  Castle  and  Nettlecombe,”  he  remarked,  “ where  the 
soil  was  red  and  the  climate  mild,  they  found  the  finest  oaks 
in  England,  oaks  which  were  sent  for  from  Liverpool  to  niake 
the  stern  posts  of  the  largest  vessels,  and  purchased  at  immense 
prices,  for  they  must  have  them.  It  was  a geological  cause 
which  made  these  oaks  worth  a hundred  guineas  each.”  I 
only  make  two  comments  on  this  dictum — neither  original. 
Tempora  mutantur  is  one,  and  the  other  is.  Never  prophesy 
unless  you  know.  There  is,  however,  one  forecast  of  the 
eminent  Dean’s  which  during  sixty  years  has  been  abundantly 
realized.  He  stated  that  among  the  many  advantages  of  a 
Society  such  as  yours,  ‘‘  the  first  was  that  it  afforded  the  only 
occasion  he  knew  for  cultivating  those  feelings  of  brotherly 
love  and  friendship  which  he  rejoiced  to  see  existing  among 
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all  classes,  however  differing  one  from  another  in  politics  or 
religion  ; it  afforded  neutral  ground,  on  w^hich  persons  of  all 
parties  in  religion  and  politics  might  meet.”  This  I believe  to 
be  a correct  summary  of  the  relations  of  the  members  of  your 
Society  during  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  Dr.  Buckland 
delivered  his  inaugural  address. 

I ventured  at  the  outset  to  refer  to  my  personal  interest  in 
your  Proceedings,  and  I trust  you  will  forgive  me  if  I recall 
the  fact  that  in  1864  Canon  Jackson  contributed  to  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society  a copy  of  a deed  which  he  found  at 
Longleat,  bearing  the  seal  of  Savaric,  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Glastonbury,  by  which  the  bishop  gave  to  the  sacristy  of  Glas- 
tonbury Abbey,  “the  Church  of  St.  John  Baptist  of  North 
Binne  with  the  Chapel  of  Pennard.”  At  the  date  of  the 
canon’s  communication  your  present  President  had  just  passed 
from  the  stage  of  long  clothes  to  short  clothes,  and  I can  con- 
scientiously avow  that  he  then  had  no  anticipation  of  the 
honour  in  store  for  him  to-day,  or  of  the  duties  it  would 
involve. 

Glastonbury  has  thrice  been  the  scene  of  your  annual 
gatherings,  and  the  abbey  has  on  many  occasions  furnished 
the  topic  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  contributions  to  your 
Proceedings,  In  fact,  I doubt  if  any  other  object  of  interest 
in  the  county  occupies  a larger  space  in  your  records  or  has 
attracted  wdder  attention.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  cradle  of  the  Christian  faith  in  this  island,  with  all  the 
legendary  lore  that  is  gathered  round  its  glorious  abbey,  should 
have  excited  such  interest,  or  that  it  should  continue  to  excite 
such  interest  in  succeeding  generations.  I will  not  attempt 
the  task  that  others  so  competent  have  often  undertaken  of 
dilating  on  the  abbey  and  its  history.  But  to-day  it  is  fitting 
that  I should  congratulate  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells 
that  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  the  life  of  this  Society,  with  which 
he  and  his  predecessors  have  been  so  closely  connected,  he  has 
achieved  the  object  so  dear  to  his  heart,  and  that  "by  his  exer- 
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tions  he  has  acquired  for  sacred  uses  for  all  time,  the  possession 
of  that  abhej  which  has  its  rivals  but  knows  no  superior. 

The  mention  of  Glastonbury  Abbey  recalls  the  name  of 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  this  Society’s  members.  I refer 
to  Professor  Freeman,  twice  your  President, — on  the  second 
occasion  at  Glastonbury.  His  address  on  that  occasion,  which 
dealt  with  the  history  of  the  abbey,  was  described  by  the 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  as  ‘Hruly  eloquent  and  learned,”  and 
it  is  indeed  a mine  of  valuable  information.  No  one  has  con- 
tributed more  fully  or  more  richly  to  your  records  both  as  a 
local  historian  and  as  an  architectural  critic,  especially  of  our 
churches,  but  while  with  grateful  pride  we  regard  him  as  the 
annalist  of  our  county,  we  do  not  forget  his  wider  fame  as  the 
historian  of  our  country. 

From  your  records  I find  another  piece  of  information  of 
personal  interest.  It  appears  it  was  in  Somerset  that  William 
Smith  commenced  those  remarkable  discoveries  of  the  order  of 
succession  in  the  strata  which  ultimately  gained  for  him  the 
title  of  the  Father  of  English  Geology,”  and  it  was  the 
steward  of  the  estate  of  an  ancestor  of  mine  who  pointed  out 
to  him  the  light  his  discoveries  shed  on  the  improvement  of 
agriculture,  and  urged  him  to  continue  his  researches  by  laying 
down  the  dictum  that  “ that  is  the  only  way  to  know  the  true 
value  of  land.” 

I referred  at  the  commencement  of  my  address  to  my  personal 
connection  with  the  caves  at  Cheddar,  and  I would  like  to  re- 
mind you  of  the  description  given  by  that  very  learned  archaeo- 
logist, Professor  Boyd  Dawkins,  at  the  Society’s  Meeting 
twenty  years  ago,  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Cheddar.  He 
said  in  the  course  of  a most  instructive  address  at  Cheddar  : 
‘‘  They  had  proof  that  Cheddar  was  inhabited  by  a long  headed 
race,  who  used  the  stone  axe,  introduced  the  art  of  farming 
and  husbandry,  and  the  knowledge  of  domestic  animals,  and 
the  arts  of  pottery  and  mining,  if  not  the  art  of  cheese  and 
butter  making.”  As  a Somerset  man  and  a Cheddar  landlord 
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I hope  the  present  and  future  generations  will  maintain  this 
creditable  reputation. 

I have  designedly  dealt  to-day  with  the  records  of  what 
famous  men  have  done  towards  placing  on  record  the  fame  of 
Somerset  and  her  sons.  I recognise  that  it  is  the  peculiar 
province  of  your  Society  to  find  tongues  in  trees,  books  in 
running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones,”  but  I also  insist  on  the 
doctrine  : La  vray  science  et  le  vray  etude  de  Fhornme  c’est 
I’homme,”  or,  as  Pope  has  it,  “ The  proper  study  of  mankind 
is  man.” 

If  I need  any  defence  for  the  course  I have  adopted,  I find 
it  in  a passage  in  Professor  Freeman’s  first  Presidential 
Address  in  1871.  He  pronounced  the  object  of  your  Society 
to  be  “ the  study  of  the  history  of  the  district  from  the  begin- 
ning, the  history  of  the  land  itself  and  of  all  the  living  things 
which  have  dwelled  on  its  surface,  from  the  earliest  fact  that 
geology  can  reveal  to  the  latest  piece  of  local  history  which  is 
removed  enough  from  our  own  ken  to  be  clothed  with  any 
share  of  the  charm  of  antiquity.”  At  that  meeting  Freeman 
asked  the  question  : “ Is  the  local  limitation  to  Somerset  of 
the  operations  of  your  Society  a narrow  or  an  illiberal  one  ? ” 
He  answered  : “ I think  not,”  and  he  proceeded  to  give  his 
reasons.  I also  answer  : “ I think  not.”  I take  leave  to  say 
that  the  records  of  your  Proceedings  for  sixty  years,  and  the 
Papers  contributed  during  that  period  by  men  of  the  highest 
learning  dealing  with  subjects  as  varied  as  they  are  interest- 
ing, prove  that  your  aims  and  your  achievements  have  been 
neither  narrow  nor  illiberal.  I would  add  that  the  range  of 
your  researches,  investigations  and  studies  can  never  become 
narrow,  can  never  become  exhausted  through  being  confined 
to  the  locality  of  our  county,  to  its  history,  its  productions,  its 
changes,  its  people,  and  its  varying  relations  with  other  local- 
ities. In  the  realms  of  knowledge  and  research  there  is  no 
finality,  and  the  labours  of  each  generation  will  always  furnish 
fresh  material  for  investigation,  research,  and  criticism  for 
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those  who  are  to  carry  on  the  work  when  they  have  passed 
away. 

And  now  I come  to  the  end  of  my  self-imposed  task  of  the 
survey  of  sixty  years  of  the  records  of  the  Somersetshire 
Archteological  and  Natural  History  Society.  No  one  of  my 
indulgent  audience  is  more  conscious  than  myself  of  the  imper- 
fections in  the  execution  of  that  task.  The  limitations  of  time 
must  needs  have  made  it  perfunctory  ; the  limitations  of  tech- 
nical experience  and  special  knowledge  have  necessarily  ren- 
dered it  incomplete.  I can  only  plead  that  I have  brought 
to  the  discharge  of  this  honourable  duty  the  same  qualities 
which  1 endeavour  to  employ  in  the  performance  of  every 
public  and  private  duty  that  devolves  upon  me — the  honest 
exertion  of  whatever  humble  capacities  I possess  and  the 
earnest  desire,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  to  meet  the  wishes  and  to 
fulfil  the  expectations  of  those  to  whom  I owe  my  services 
and  my  gratitude. 

I venture,  in  conclusion,  to  indulge  in  the  modest  hope  that 
when  another  six  decades  of  this  Society’s  creditable  and 
valuable  work  shall  have  been  completed,  and  when  my 
successor  in  this  chair  shall  on  that  occasion  have  entered  on 
the  discharge  of  his  functions 

For  sail  et  hcec  olim  meminisse  juvabit. 

The  Eev.  H.  H.  Winwood,  f.g.s.,  proposed  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Lord  Bath  for  his  address,  which  he  said  was  ex- 
ceedingly useful  as  a record  of  the  sixty  years’  work  of  the 
Society.  At  the  Taunton  Meeting  of  1872,  Mr.  Ayshford 
Sanford,  a leading  landowner,  geologist  and  antiquary  was 
President.  He  need  hardly  say  the  present  President’s 
name  would  stand  at  least  as  high  as  the  name  of  any  of 
those  who  had  preceded  him. 

The  Eev.  C.  W.  Whistler,  m.r.c.s.,  seconded,  and  the 
resolution  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

The  President  in  acknowledgment  thanked  the  members 
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very  warmly  for  their  kindness.  He  had  nothing  to  add  to 
what  he  said  at  the  conclusion  of  his  address  except  to 
emphasize  those  remarks  and  to  express  to  them  his  deep 
gratitude  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  listened  to  him. 

This  concluded  the  morning  meeting ; and  the  members 
then  adjourned  to  the  “ London  Hotel,”  where  a large  company 
sat  down  to  luncheon,  the  President  presiding. 

©t.  0iatg'0  CJjurcl),  Caunton. 

After  luncheon  a visit  of  inspection  was  paid  to  the  fine  old 
Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene.  Prior  to  entering  the  building 
the  Kev.  E.  H.  Bates  read  some  notes  on  the  tower  by  Dr. 
F.  J.  Allen,  of  Cambridge,  who  was  unable  to  be  present. 
Dr.  Allen  stated  that  the  great  towers  of  Taunton  and  its 
neighbourhood  were  probably  built  under  the  influence  of  the 
school  of  masons  attached  to  Taunton  Priory.  It  would  have 
been  convenient  to  call  the  whole  group  The  Taunton  group,” 
but,  unfortunately,  the  term  had  been  rendered  ambiguous  by 
Prof.  Freeman  and  Mr.  Brereton,  both  of  whom  applied  the 
name  “Taunton”  to  artificial  classes  containing  towers  which 
had  no  Taunton  influence  whatever,  such  as  Muchelney  and 
Hutton.  As  a substitute  he  (Dr.  Allen)  bad  used  the  term 
“ Quantock  type,”  which  was  meant  to  apply  to  a small  group 
of  towers  situated  mostly  on  the  Quantock  side  of  the  Parret, 
all  of  which  had  evidently  been  built  by  the  same  school  of 
masons.  The  original  idea  of  these  towers  was  evidently  bor- 
rowed from  the  towers  of  the  East  Meodip  district.  Although 
nearer  to  the  West  Mendip  district  the  Quantock  towers 
showed  no  influence  from  it.  The  influence  never  crossed  the 
moors,  but  followed  the  hill  country  on  the  east.  St.  Mary’s 
was  one  of  the  latest  of  our  towers,  and  seemed  to  have  been 
designed  after  a study  of  the  most  prominent  towers  of  Somer- 
set, and  that  of  Gloucester  Cathedral  as  well.  The  basis  of 
its  design  was  a late  Quantock  tower,  probably  Huish  Episcopi; 
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but  it  imitated  Chewton  and  Leigh-on-Mendip,  or  rather  went 
beyond  them  in  having  double  windows  in  three  stages,  not 
merely  in  two.  The  panelling  above  the  top  windows  was 
from  Xorth  Petherton.  The  wdndows  had  the  ogee  tracery  of 
the  Quantock  district,  but  were  provided  with  w^eather-mo hid- 
ings as  in  the  Mendip  towers.  The  stair-turret  was  level  with 
the  parapet,  as  at  Huish.  In  most  towers  the  staircase  caused 
a diminution  in  the  number  of  windows  ; but  here  the  full 
number  was  retained,  but  the  windows  were  narrowed  on  the 
staircase  side  after  the  manner  of  Shepton  Mallet  and  Bruton 
and  Cranmore.  The  parapet  and  pinnacles  were  imitated  with 
exaggeration  from  Gloucester  Cathedral. 

Mr.  Bates  continuing,  said  that  whenever  experts  endea- 
voured to  arrange  the  Somerset  towers  into  classes  they  could 
not  agree.  Dr.  Allen  called  these  Quantock  tow^ers,  and  then 
said  they  were  designed  from  towers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Mendips.  That  was  the  most  artificial  arrangement  ever 
heard  of. 

The  party  then  moved  into  the  Church,  a description  of 
which  was  given  by  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Pkixg,  Vicar  of  North 
Curry,  Rural  Dean.  He  said  : 

“ The  first  great  period  of  development  in  the  history  of  this 
Church  took  place  in  the  XIII  Century.  I use  the  word 
development  advisedly,  because  I am  sufficiently  persuaded  in 
my  own  mind  that  a church  existed  on  this  site  anterior  to  that 
period. 

“ When  the  Church  was  restored  during  the  incumbency  of 
Dr.  Cottle,  as  recorded  on  one  of  the  tablets  near  the  west 
door,  certain  ancient  foundations  were  discovered  under  the 
piers  of  the  north  and  south  transepts  and  the  columns  sup- 
porting the  chancel  arch,  which  were  considered  to  be  the 
remains  of  a Norman  or  Saxon  church,  and  a good  deal  of 
evidence  is  deduced  by  Dr.  Cottle  in  his  book  on  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  to  show  that  a church  probably  existed  here  in  quite 
early  times.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I think  we  may  be  ready  to 
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admit  that  those  who  saw  and  examined  the  aforesaid  remains 
at  the  time  of  the  Cottle  restoration  had  probahlj  good 
grounds  for  their  opinion,  which  we  may  fairly  suppose  was 
not  expressed  without  due  consideration.  That  more  than 
one  church  existed  in  Taunton  in  the  XII  Century  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  endowment  of  Taunton 
Priory  by  its  founder,  William  Giffard,  about  the  year  1127, 
he,  as  Bishop  of  Winchester  (to  which  See  the  Manor  of 
Taunton  belonged),  granted  to  the  said  Priory  “all  the  Chur- 
ches of  Taunton,  together  with  their  chapels  and  all  appur- 
tenances.” It  is  not  unreasonable  therefore  to  accept  the  view 
that  of  these  churches  one  existed  on  the  present  site,  of 
which  the  ancient  masonry  discovered  by  Dr.  Cottle  was  the 
remains. 

“ A letter  is  extant,  written  by  Bishop  Branscombe,  of 
Exeter,  addressed  to  the  Archdeacons  of  Totnes  and  Exeter, 
and  dated  from  Clist,  near  Exeter,  13th  March,  1277,  author- 
ising them  to  solicit  alms  on  behalf  of  the  Prior  and  Convent 
of  Taunton,  ‘ who  have  begun  to  build  their  Church  in  a style  of 
costly  magnificence  to  the  completion  of  which  their  means 
are  far  from  being  adequate.’  Whether,  however,  this  refers 
to  St.  Mary’s  Church,  as  assumed  by  Dr.  Cottle,  or,  as  would 
seem  more  probable,  to  the  conventual  building  within  the 
Priory,  I will  not  venture  to  decide.  But  there  is  plain  evid- 
ence that  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  was  already  a 
building  of  some  importance  so  early  as  the  year  1244,  because 
in  that  year  the  Archdeacon  of  Taunton  held  his  official  court 
therein. 

“ It  appears  probable  that  the  XIII  Century  Church  con- 
sisted of  a nave,  with  two  north  aisles,  and  one  south ; and  a 
chancel  with  two  chantries  adjoining  it  on  the  north  and  south 
sides,  on  the  plan  still  existing.  If  there  was  a tower,  it  may 
have  stood  at  the  third  archway  westward  from  the  chancel,  at 
which  point  the  Church  then  almost  certainly  ended. 

“ If  we  could  say  that  the  tower  was  originally  central,  with 
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transepts  on  either  side,  it  might  serve  to  account  for  the  great 
width  of  the  Church,  and  also  for  the  heavy  central  masonry 
found  by  Dr.  Cottle  under  the  chancel  arch  ; while  such  an 
arrangement  would  quite  correspond  with  the  design  of  a 
XIII  Century  church  I am  familiar  with  in  my  own  church 
at  North  Curry.  This  would  also  fit  in  with  Mr.  Buckle’s 
suggestion,  made  on  the  last  occasion  of  your  Society’s  visit- 
ing this  Church,  that  the  three  Early  English  arches  in  the 
north  aisle  had  been  removed  from  elsewhere.  But  I cannot 
see  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  anything  of  this,  and 
prefer  to  accept  the  belief — at  all  events  for  the  present,  in 
absence  of  better  proof— that  the  three  arches  alluded  to  are 
in  their  original  position,  and  therefore  stand  as  evidence  of  a 
second  aisle  on  the  north  side  as  described.  To  say  with  Mr. 
Buckle  that  ‘ the  arcade  is  not  genuine  ’ seems  to  me  to  be 
making  at  least  a very  strong  statement,  which  would  require  to 
be  backed  up  by  a considerable  amount  of  proof.  There  are  two 
similar  Early  English  capitals  in  Wilton  Church,  which  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  think  were  not  genuine.  In  the  pre- 
sent day  we  are  terribly  apt  to  counterfeit  things  ancient,  but 
I hesitate  to  credit  our  forefathers  with  such  modern  methods. 
That  they  added  to  and  enlarged,  and  perhaps  adapted,  which 
in  the  present  instance  would  account  for  the  difference 
observed  by  Mr.  Buckle  in  the  capitals  and  bases,  may  be 
admitted  ; but  beyond  this  I am  not  prepared  to  go,  and  there- 
fore follow  the  previously  accepted  ideas  as  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  Church  in  respect  of  its  aisles. 

“ It  is  no  doubt  true,  however,  to  say  with  Mr.  Buckle  that 
‘ St.  Mary’s  Church,  speaking  generally,  may  be  described  as 
a Perpendicular  church  ’ ; and  that  ‘ of  two  dates.’  To  quote 
Mr.  Buckle’s  words,  ^ most  of  the  windows  belong  to  the 
ordinary  Perpendicular  of  the  XV  Century ; whilst  the  main 
arcade  and  clerestory  are  of  the  rich  and  elaborate  style 
which  developed  at  the  beginning  of  the  XVI  Century.’ 

“ VVe  have  then  before  us  two  great  periods  of  enlargement. 
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about  100  years  apart,  at  the  beginning  of  the  XV  and  XVI 
Centuries  respectively. 

“ The  first  of  these  was  marked  by  the  extension  of  the 
nave  and  north  aisles  westward,  and  the  erection  of  a tower, 
which  seems  to  have  been  built  after  the  extension  of  the 
north  aisles,  but  before  the  extension  of  the  south,  since  it 
blocked  up,  we  are  told,  one  of  the  west  windows  on  the  north  ; 
whereas  a reverse  process  is  to  be  observed  on  the  south,  where 
the  aisle  is  made  to  encroach  westward  against  the  side  of  the 
tower. 

“ The  question  may  fairly  be  raised  whether  we  are  to 
accept  the  present  tower  as  presenting  the  same  design  as  that 
first  erected.  It  is  well  known  that  some  amount  of  con- 
troversy has  taken  place  over  the  question  of  its  designer. 
On  the  south  belfry  window,  copied  from  the  earlier  tower, 
may  still  be  seen  the  letters,  R:B: — A:S:,  forming  two 
groups  of  two  initials  each.  A paper  was  read  before  your 
Society  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1858,  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Franck 
Elliot  to  maintain  that  these  letters  indicated — Reginaldus 
Bray  ; Architectus  Senatus.’  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  re- 
mind you  that  Sir  Reginald  Bray  was  a prominent  personage 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  and  the  theory  has  been  advanced 
that  Henry  VII  rebuilt  many  of  the  Somerset  churches  after 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  in  gratitude  to  the  people  of 
Somerset  for  their  adhesion  to  the  Lancastrian  cause.  The 
Church  of  St.  Mary’s,  Taunton,  is  believed  to  be  among  those 
that  thus  benefited. 

“ Mr.  Buckle,  however,  is  strong  in  asserting  that  the  initials 
in  question  may  be  ascribed  to  two  benefactors  who  were  pro- 
bably Taunton  merchants,  and  remarked  that  it  was  ‘ ex- 
tremely improbable  that  a great  soldier  like  Sir  Reginald 
Bray,  was  also  a great  architect.’  Against  this  we  may  set 
the  authority  of  the  Encyclopcedia  Brita.nnica,  where  it  is 
stated  of  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  that  ‘ his  taste  and  skill  in  archi- 
tecture are  attested  by  those  two  exquisite  structures,  Henry 
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YII  Chapel  at  Westminster,  and  the  Chapel  of  St.  George, 
at  Windsor.’ 

‘‘  If,  however.  Sir  Reginald  Braj  was  the  designer  of  the 
tower  as  we  know  it,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  was  respon- 
sible for  the  design  of  the  first  tower  erected.  This,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  probably  put  up  in  the  early  part  of  the  XV 
Century,  at  the  time  when  the  nave  and  north  aisles  were 
carried  westward  to  where  they  now  end,  and  the  south  aisle 
also  extended,  the  new  work  being  evidenced  by  the  altered 
character  of  the  arches.  But  there  is  documentary  proof 
from  the  will  of  a Mr.  John  Nethaway,  referred  to  in  the 
Society’s  volume  for  the  year  1884,  that  a ‘newe  towre  ’ was 
in  building  in  1503.  Now  Sir  Reginald  Bray  died  in  that 
year,  but  may  well  have  designed  the  tower  before  his  death. 
Previous  to  this  the  tower  was  probably  comparatively  plain 
in  character,  and  if  erected  with  the  improvements  at  the 
beginning  of  the  previous  century,  must,  one  would  almost 
suppose,  have  been  faulty  in  structure  to  so  soon  require  re- 
building. Or  was  it,  after  all,  not  at  the  west  end,  but  central,  as 
we  have  already  wondered,  but  have  concluded  to  be  ^ not  proven  ? ’ 

“ At  any  rate,  with  the  beginning  of  the  XVI  Century, 
came  the  second  great  enlargement,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
show  why  we  should  not  accept  the  tradition  that  this  was 
carried  out  under  the  royal  patronage  of  Henry  Tudor,  the 
design  emanating  from  the  famous  Reginald  Bray,  with  whom 
possibly  was  associated  some  less  eminent,  and  therefore  for- 
gotten person,  indicated  by  the  second  set  of  initials.” 

The  Rev.  E.  H.  Bates  afterwards  made  a few  remarks. 
Discussing  the  length  of  time  the  operations  of  re-building  the 
Church  were  in  progress,  he  said,  that  in  the  three  volumes  of 
Mediasval  Wills  issued  by  the  Somerset  Record  Society,  there 
was  a series  of  wills  from  1488  to  1514,  where  the  testators  left 
money  to  the  building  and  fabric  of  the  church  and  tower  : 
1488.  John  Beste  : to  the  fabric  of  the  new  work  in  the 
church,  and  of  the  new  tower  there. 
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1490.  Alexander  Tuse  : to  the  fabric  of  the  new  tower. 

1492.  Walter  Dolyng  : to  the  making  of  the  new  tower. 

1493.  Henry  Bjsshop  .*  to  the  tower. 

1494.  Joan  Wynne  : to  the  making  of  the  new  tower. 

1497.  Philip  Love  : to  the  making  of  the  new  tower. 

1499.  Joan  Buyshopp  : to  the  making  of  the  new  tower. 

1502.  Richard  Best : to  the  making  of  the  pynacles  of 

Magdalen  church. 

1502.  Richard  Adams  : to  the  edifying  of  the  tower. 

1503.  John  Nethway  : to  the  new  towre  making. 

1503.  Agnes  Burton  : to  the  making  and  finishing  of  the 

towre  ; to  finish  the  gable  window  in  the  tower  with 
glasse. 

1504.  Margaret  Eston  : to  the  reparacion  of  the  church. 

1505.  Simon  Fisher  : to  the  tower. 

1508.  John  Togwell : to  the  building  of  the  new  work  in  the 

south  part  of  the  church. 

1509.  Alison  Togwell : to  the  new  work. 

1511.  Henry  Bowyer  ah  Lawrence:  to  the  making  of  the 
church. 

1514.  William  Nethway:  to  the  “katerynke”  of  two 
windows  in  the  tower. 

The  south  porch  bears  the  date  1508,  so  that  the  legacies  of 
John  and  Alison  Togwell  may  have  contributed  to  the  com- 
pletion of  this  portion  of  the  re-building,  and  thereby  inci- 
dentally provided  an  opportunity  for  the  celebration  of  the 
quatercentenary  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  in  this 
year  of  grace. 

The  evidence  provided  by  this  series  of  wills  is  very  adverse 
to  the  tradition  that  Sir  Reginald  Bray  had  aught  to  do  with 
the  designing  of  the  tower.  This  tradition  seems  to  have  de- 
veloped from  an  earlier  tradition,  that  Henry  VII  rebuilt 
many  churches  in  Somersetshire  in  gratitude  for  the  Lancas- 
trian proclivities  of  the  inhabitants.  Unfortunately  for  this 
there  is  nothing  earlier  than  the  statement  of  Thomas  Warton 
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in  his  Observations  on  Spenser  s Faery  Qneen^  2nd  edit.,  1762, 
Vol.  II,  193,  and  he  gives  no  authority.  The  King  did  visit 
Taunton  after  the  rebellion  in  the  West  in  1497,  and  on  this 
fact  the  late  Mr.  W.  F.  Elliot,  in  a paper  in  our  Proceedings.^ 
Yol.  VIII,  ii,  133,  inferred  that  Sir  Reginald  Bray  may  have 
accompanied  him,  and  that  he  was  forthwith  commissioned  by 
his  royal  master  to  design  a tower  worthy  of  the  town  and 
Church.  There  was  then  little  difficulty  in  expanding  the 
initials  on  the  tower,  R.B.  A.S.,  into  Reginald  Bray,  Architectus 
Senatus.  But  the  tower  had  already  been  nine  years  in  build- 
ing. As  regards  Bray’s  architectural  knowledge,  his  biography 
in  the  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.^  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Thompson  Cooper, 
r.s.A.,  does  credit  him  with  “ attention  in  conducting  improve- 
ments made  upon  St.  Greorge’s  Chapel  in  Windsor  Castle  by 
the  King.”  With  regard  to  his  other  chef  di’ ceuvre,  the  Chapel 
of  Henry  VII  at  Westminster,  the  author  cautiously  observes, 
‘‘  the  design  is  supposed  to  have  been  his  ” ; and  further,  “ he 
is  said  to  have  been  the  architect  of  St.  Mary’s,  Oxford,”  and 
“it  has  been  conjectured  that  he  also  designed  St.  Alary’s 
tower  at  Taunton.”  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  evidence 
of  contemporary  date  that  Bray  had  any  more  to  do  with 
buildings  than  laying  foundation  stones,  and  being  “ a munifi- 
cent benefactor  to  churches,  monasteries,  and  colleges.”  He 
was  certainly  fond  of  placing  his  initials  and  badge  on  build- 
ings helped  by  his  generosity,  and  it  is  perfectly  possible  that 
the  initials  on  the  tower  are  those  of  the  wealthy  benefactor 
Sir  Reginald  Bray  ; though  it  is  much  less  likely  that  A.S. 
denotes  Anno  Salutis,  after  the  overthrow  of  Lord  Audley’s 
rebellion  and  Perkin  Warbeck’s  invasion  in  1497. 

@t.  SlattiES’s  Cf)ut£[),  Caunton. 

The  party  then  paid  a visit  to  St.  James’s  Church,  before 
entering  which,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Mary’s,  the  Rev.  E.  H. 
Bates  read  a description  of  the  tower  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Allen. 
This  stated  that  the  tower  appeared  to  be  the  second  in  age  of 
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the  great  towers  of  the  district,  the  oldest  being  Bishop’s 
Lydeard.  The  lower  part  of  St.  James’s  tower  was  very 
similar  to  that  of  Bishop’s  Lydeard  ; but  the  parapet  was  a 
little  more  florid,  and  in  particular  the  pinnacles  were  inde- 
pendent of  the  buttresses.  The  parapet  was,  however,  a con- 
jectural restoration.  Mr.  J.  Houghton  Spencer  had  stated 
that  at  the  re-construction  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  was 
copied  exactly ; but,  the  parapet  being  apparently  not  the 
original  one,  a new  parapet,  pinnacles,  and  turret-roof  were 
designed  after  a study  of  related  towers,  especially  those  of 
Staple  Fitzpaine  and  Kingston. 

After  the  party  had  seated  themselves  in  the  Church,  Mr. 
W.  A.  Gunner,  Secretary  of  the  Restoration  Fund,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Vicar,  gave  some  details  of  the  history  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  restoration  work  which  had  been  carried 
out  in  1884,  and  from  1902  to  the  present  time. 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver,  f.s.a.,  said  that  the  Church  of 
St.  James  was  quite  distinct  from  the  Priory  Church,  which 
was  dedicated  to  SS.  Peter  and  Paul. 

William  Huchyns  in  his  will  dated  29  Oct.,  1532,^  desires  to 
be  buried  in  the  holy  grave  of  Peter  and  Paule  within  the 
priory  of  Taunton ; he  leaves  benefactions  to  the  two  ^‘services” 
in  Mary  Maudlyn  and  to  our  Lady  service  of  St.  Jamys. 
All  Taunton  wills  bear  the  same  testimony.^ 

The  Rev.  D.  P.  Alford,  who  was  unable  to  attend  the 
meeting,  has  contributed  the  following  notes  on  the  Church  : 

There  was  a Church  here — Norman  or  Early  English — ^in 
1180;^  for  at  that  time.  Prior  Stephen  writing  to  Bishop 
Reginald,  was  claiming  exemption  from  episcopal  dues  for  his 
chapel  of  St.  James,  as  well  as  for  the  chapels  of  St.  George 
de  Fonte  (Wilton),  St.  Margaret’s  Hospital,  and  St.  Peter  de 
Castello.  Moreover,  some  fragments  of  a XII  Century 

1.  “ Wells  Wills,”  p.  161,  and  other  Taunton  Wills,  pp.  156-171. 

2.  See  Som.  Rec.  Soc.,  Vols.  XVI  and  XIX. 

3.  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc.,  Vol.  IX,  ii,  p.  5,  and  “ Wells  Cathedral  MSS.,”  38. 

Vol  LI  V [Third  Series,  Vol.  XIV),  Part  I. 
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Church  have  been  found  during  recent  excavations.  Bj  the 
ordinance  of  Bishop  Walter  Hasleshaw,  in  1308,  the  prior  is 
bidden,^  in  aid  of  the  vicar  of  the  parish  Church  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  to  provide  perpetually  one  secular  priest  for  the 
chapels  of  Staplegrove  and  St.  James,  and  another  for  the 
chapels  of  Stoke  and  Buishton.  In  1353,  William  atte  Halle, 
the  curate  of  St.  James  and  Staplegrove,^  complained,  first  to 
the  bishop,  then  to  the  archbishop,  that  he  v^as  not  paid  his 
proper  stipend. 

This  present  Church — plain  and  rather  late  Perpendicular — 
v^as  probably  built  early  in  the  XV  Century  ; but  the  nave 
and  north  aisle  are  the  only  parts  remaining  of  the  original 
edifice,  and  even  these  have  suffered  change.  In  1812,  a rood- 
screen  was  taken  down  ; and  probably  the  hagioscope,  lately 
discovered,  was  built  up.  In  the  same  year,  Mr.  F.  Corfield,^ 
who  endowed  an  afternoon  Sunday  service,  presented  the 
Church  with  a “ fine-toned  ” Broadwood  organ  to  be  placed  in 
the  western  gallery  : and  no  doubt  his  gift  seemed  to  fully 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  rood-screen.  In  1836-7,  Dr.  Cottle 
doubled  the  width  of  the  south  aisle,  did  aw^ay  with  the  chantry 
of  St.  Mary^  at  its  east  end,  shut  up  four  clerestory  windows 
in  the  south  wall  of  the  nave,  and  introduced  into  the  porch  the 
wheel  window  which  has  often  puzzled  visitors.^  The  tower, 
very  like  that  at  Bishop’s  Lydeard,  and  almost  as  graceful, 
was  re-built  from  1871  to  1873.  It  was  intended  to  be  exactly 
like  the  original,  but  it  differs  in  two  respects  : the  stone  used,  a 
local  red  sandstone,  is  more  firm  and  of  a finer  colour ; and  the 
stair-turret,  instead  of  being  lost  amongst  the  pinnacles,  rises 
conspicuously  above  them,  giving  a new  character  to  the  tower. 

In  1884,  the  chancel  with  its  chapels  was  entirely  /e-built,  f 

i 

1.  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc.,  IX,  pt.  ii,  p.  17.  'i 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  44. 

3.  Savage’s  “ History  of  Taunton,”  p.  161. 

4.  “ Somerset  Chantries,”  pp.  24  and  202. 

5.  e.g.  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  in  1872. 
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mainly  by  the  energy  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Farrant.  Since 
1902,  a careful  restoration  has  been  carried  on  during  the 
vicariate  of  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Young. 

The  tower  looks  best  perhaps  from  the  North  Town  bridge. 
The  finest  interior  view  is  that  of  the  tower  arch  and  vault 
wdth  the  handsome  west  window  ; and  a noticeable  feature  is 
the  greater  and  unusual  breadth  of  the  easternmost  arches  of 
the  nave.  Objects  of  interest  are  the  Jacobean  pulpit,  and 
especially  the  font,  a good  example  of  XV  Century  sculpture, 
which  w^as  unfortunately  too  much  restored  when  it  was  re- 
covered by  Dr.  Cottle. 

At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  one  of  our  canons, 
Thomas  Dale,  had  his  pension  raised  from  £5  6^.  8^/.  to  £8, 
for  the  cure  of  St.  James  ; i.e.  he  performed  all  the  duties  of 
the  Church  for  £2  13^.  4J.  a year,  or  IfJ.  a day,  equal  to  about 
35.  of  our  present  money. 

Other  notable  incumbents  were  : the  devout  John  Glanville,^ 
who,  being  ejected  in  1662,  “continued  a painful  preacher  in 
his  own  house,”  till  his  death  in  1693  ; his  successor.  Still 
Strode,  buried  in  the  Church,  1675  ; George  Atwood,  1714, 
who  was  Archdeacon^  of  Taunton  from  1722  to  1752  ; and 
James  Hurley,  1752  to  1783,  of  whom  it  is  said  on  his  tomb- 
stone^ in  Wilton  churchyard  that  he  was  incumbent-curate  of 
St.  James  and  Trull,  as  well  as  of  that  parish,  besides  being 
master  of  the  Grammar  School ; whilst  family  tradition  says 
he  added  to  these  many  duties  that  of  chaplain  of  the  gaol. 
Truly  the  incumbents  of  St.  James’s  have  never  had  an  easy 
time  of  it. 

Caunton  Castle. 

The  party  then  adjourned  to  the  Castle,  the  Rev.  E.  H. 
Bates  describing  the  imposing  archway  on  entering  the  court- 

1.  Calamy’s  “ Nonconformists’  Memorial,”  edited  by  S.  Palmer,  Vol.  II, 
p.  379. 

2.  What  other  cure  had  he  besides  St.  James’s  ? 

3.  It  stands  against  the  wall  to  the  right  of  the  porch. 
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yard,  in  connection  with  which  he  mentioned  that  nobody  could 
sell  the  room  over  it  as  it  belonged  to  the  copyholders  of  the 
Manor  of  Taunton  Deane.  The  Manor  Records  however 
would  have  been  nothing  but  for  the  work  of  Mr.  (now  the 
Rev.)  A.  J.  Hook,  who  had  recently  restored*and  tabulated  them. 

An  inspection  was  afterwards  made  of  the  Great  Hall  of  the 
Aluseum  and  the  other  departments,  and  many  were  the  ex- 
pressions of  delight  at  the  important  alterations  and  additions 
made  since  the  last  visit  of  the  Society  to  Taunton. 

The  apartments  until  recently  occupied  by  the  Curator  had 
had  dividing  walls  and  partitions  removed  and  had  been  thrown 
open  to  receive  valuable  collections  temporarily,  Mr.  Gray's 
residence  now  being  at  Castle  House  in  the  courtyard.  A 
collection  of  needlework  and  lace,  collected  and  presented  by 
Miss  Laura  Metford  Badcock,  was  shown  in  temporary  cases 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Museum  extension. 

After  an  inspection  of  the  Castle  and  its  contents,  the 
Society  were  entertained  to  tea  in  the  grounds  on  the  south 
side  of  the  buildings  by  the  Taunton  Field  Club. 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  W eaver,  on  behalf  of  the  Society, 
thanked  the  Taunton  Field  Club,  and  especially  the  secretary, 
Mr.  C.  Tite,  for  the  kindness  shown  in  entertaining  the  mem- 
bers,— a kindness  which  was  very  much  appreciated. 

Mr.  C.  Tite  acknowledged  the  compliment,  and  regretted 
the  absence  through  indisposition  of  the  President  of  the  Field 
Club,  the  Rev.  D.  P.  Alford.  The  ladies  who  had  assisted 
that  day  had  only  been  too  delighted  to  do  so.  The  members 
of  that  Society  did  not  know  what  the  Castle  was  to  the  Field 
Club,  which  met  there  several  times  during  the  year,  and  also 
held  summer  excursions.  He  could  assure  the  Parent  Society 
that  the  Club  w'as  very  grateful  for  the  use  of  the  Castle  for 
their  meetings  and  conversaziones.  He  would  like  to  mention 
specially  the  names  of  Mrs.  St.  G.  Gray,  Miss  Barrett  and 
Miss  M.  B.  Barnicott  in  connection  with  the  arrangements  for 
Tea  that  afternoon. 
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(ffiDening:  peering:* 

After  the  Annual  Dinner  at  the  London  Hotel,  the  Marquess 
of  Bath  presiding,  a meeting  was  held  at  the  Municipal  Hall 
for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers.  The  subjects  dealt 
with  were  : — “ Excavations  at  Wick  Barrow,  Stogursey,”  by 
Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray ; “ Decent  Excavations  at  Glaston- 
bury Abbey,”  by  Mr.  F.  Bligh  Bond,  f.k.i.b.a.  ; and  ‘‘  The 
Discovery  of  Meare  Lake  Village  and  the  preliminary  digging 
conducted  there  in  July,  1908,”  by  Mr.  Arthur  Bulleid,  f.s.a.. 
The  papers  and  discussions  were  followed  with  much  interest 
by  the  large  company  present,  the  only  disappointment  being 
that,  owing  to  some  breakdown,  the  lantern  could  not  be  used 
to  illustrate  Mr.  Bond’s  remarks  on  Glastonbury  Abbey, 
while  his  paper  on  “ Screenwork  in  Churches  near  Taunton,” 
which  was  to  have  been  given,  had  to  be  omitted.  (This, 
however,  is  given  as  an  illustrated  paper  in  Part  II). 

Wiick  TBartoto. 

The  first  paper  read,  which  was  illustrated  by  a series  of 
excellent  lantern  views,  was  on  the  “ Wick  Barrow  Exca- 
vations,” by  Mr.  St.  Geokge  Geay.  His  report,  with 
several  illustrations,  is  printed  in  Part  II,  p.  1. 

Professor  Boyd  Dawkins,  f.k.s.,  who  was  introduced  by 
the  Bev.  E.  FI.  Bates  as  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on 
pre-historic  man  in  Britain,  said  he  felt  some  surprise  at  being 
called  upon  that  evening  when  they  were  to  have  such  rich 
entertainment  yet  to  look  forward  to,  to  make  any  remarks  on 
that  most  admirable  paper  to  which  they  had  just  listened. 
The  method  of  exploration  which  was  now  being  carried  on 
by  that  Society  was  likely  to  lead  to  the  most  important 
archaeological  results.  In  the  first  place  there  was  no  district, 
and  no  county  in  this  country,  which  offered  such  a wide  field 
for  investigations  of  this  kind  as  Somerset,  and  it  so  happened 
that  they  had  in  their  assistant-secretary  a man  who  was  about 
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the  best  qualified  in  the  country  to  carry  on  exact  researches 
into  the  remains  of  pre-historic  man.  He  had  known  him 
almost  from  the  time  when  he  was  as  a boy  getting  a special 
training  under  that  prince  of  archaeologists.  General  Pitt- 
Rivers.  He  also  knew  that  the  work  Mr.  Gray  had  done 
since  the  death  of  General  Pitt-Rivers  had  been  remarkable 
for  its  minuteness  and  accuracy  and  the  loving  care  wdth  which 
he  had  dealt  with  all  the  relics  found.  He  quite  agreed  wdth 
Avhat  Mr.  Gray  said  with  regard  to  the  period  of  that  inter- 
esting barrow  and  he  did  not  know  of  any  parallel  case  of 
the  interference  of  remains  of  earlier  date  by  the  Romans  in 
this  country.  There  was  however  one  point  on  which  he  did 
not  feel  quite  satisfied.  When  he  heard  that  1800  years,  b.c., 
w'as  the  date  of  the  Early  Bronze  Age,  he  felt  inclined  to  put 
on  his  severest  sceptical  armour.  He  did  not,  for  his  part, 
know  of  any  method  by  which  they  could  estimate  exactly  in 
terms  of  centuries  any  of  the  pre-historic  periods  except  that 
near  portion  of  the  pre-historic  Iron  Age  which  came  imme- 
diately before  history,  that  was  to  say  the  period  of  the 
Glastonbury  Lake  Village.  He  did  not  believe  they  knew 
anything  whatever  nearer  of  the  dates  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Bronze  Age  in  this  part  of  the  world.  With  that  exception 
he  was  in  full  agreement  with  that  most  admirable  investigation, 
and  the  Society  was  to  be  congratulated  on  getting  such  a 
piece  of  work  put  on  record.  They  must  remember  that  every 
man  who  added  to  the  age  of  the  history  of  a district  in 
which  he  lived  was  really  doing  a patriotic  work. 

The  Rev.  J.  F.  Chanter  said  the  Wick  interments 
appeared  to  be  all  of  contracted  skeletons.  He  had  uncovered 
barrows  on  Exmoor,  and  every  one  of  the  interments  w'^ere  by 
cremation,  some  being  in  pits  and  some  in  urns. 

Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  said  it  was  a very  interesting 
question,  and  he  could  only  answer  it  in  one  way.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  an  undoubted  fact  that  if  they  took  the  whole 
of  the  burial-places  of  the  Bronze  Age  in  the  whole  of  this 
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country  into  consideration,  he  thought  that  about  ninety 
per  cent,  of  them  contained  cremations.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, they  found  cremations  going  on  side  by  side  with  in- 
humation. In  the  various  caves  he  had  explored  near  Khyl, 
he  found  a cavern  full  of  these  contracted  interments.  There 
was  a family  vault,  with  pottery  exactly  the  same  as  they  had 
seen  from  Wick.  For  his  own  part  he  believed  that  in  the 
Bronze  Age  the  contracted  posture  was  the  most  ancient 
posture. 

Mr.  St.  George  Gray,  in  reply  to  Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins’ 
criticism,  said  that  his  dates  for  pre-historic  times  were  given 
in  round  numbers,  to  give  the  general  public  some  idea  of  the 
period  of  time  under  consideration.  He  had  advanced  no  new 
theories  on  the  date  of  the  divisions  of  the  Bronze  Age,  but 
had,  in  this  respect,  merely  followed  several  recognised 
authorities.  Personally  he  would,  in  the  present  state  of  their 
knowledge,  prefer  to  speak  of  the  Early  Bronze  Age  for 
Wick  Barrow,  but  there  were  so  many  people  who  wanted  to 
have  some  idea  of  what  that  represented  in  years. 

(2Ei:catiation0  at  ®Ia0tontiutp  abbep. 

Mr.  F.  Bligh  Bond,  f.r.i.b.a.,  followed  with  an  interest- 
ing paper  on  ‘‘  Recent  Excavations  at  Glastonbury  Abbey,” 
which  is  printed  in  this  volume.  Part  II,  with  illustrations. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Somerville,  v.p.,  as  one  of  the  trustees  of 
Glastonbury  Abbey,  said  he  wished  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
splendid  work  which  was  being  done  by  Mr.  Bligh  Bond,  and 
he  ought  not  to  omit  the  gentleman  working  with  him,  Capt. 
Bartlett.  The  Bishop  was  as  fully  desirous  as  Mr.  Bond  and 
himself  that  the  walls  already  uncovered  should  remain  per- 
manently exposed  for  the  future.  The  work  they  proposed  to 
do  would  involve  years  of  labour  and  expenditure,  but  he 
thought  they  would  be  able  to  get  the  consent  of  the  tenant  to 
carry  the  fence  of  the  Abbey  back,  so  as  to  enclose  the 
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newlj-discovered  chapel.  With  regard  to  the  preservation  of 
the  Abbey,  he  assured  the  Society  that  they  had  no  idea  of 
restoration.  Certain  work  was,  however,  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  ruins,  and  that  accounted  for  the  recent 
erection  of  scaffolding  there.  Not  only  had  they  had  the 
advantage  of  Mr.  Bligh  Bond’s  opinion  on  the  matter,  but 
Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe  had  reported  on  it  at  the  request  of  the 
Bishop.  When  the  required  work  was  done  it  would  be 
carried  out  with  the  utmost  care,  in  a conservative  spirit,  and 
with  the  object  of  adding  to  the  beauty  of  the  remains. 

^eatc  lake  QUlage. 

Mr.  Arthur  Bulleid,  f.s.a.,  then  read  a paper  on  the 
discovery  of  Meare  Lake  Village  and  the  trial-cuttings  which 
had  been  made,  of  which  the  following  is  a summary  : 

The  existence  of  this  site  had  been  known  to  Mr.  Bulleid 
since  1 895,  and  his  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  spot  in 
the  first  place  through  the  tenant  of  the  field,  Mr.  Stephen 
Laver,  bringing  him  some  pottery  and  other  objects  of  Late 
Celtic  origin  ; but  as  the  Glastonbury  Lake  Village  excava- 
tions were  in  progress,  no  examination  was  attempted. 

Meare  Lake  Village  was  situated  in  the  peat  moors,  lying 
near  the  N.  side  of  a low  ridge  of  ground  on  which  the  village 
of  Meare  was  built,  and  from  400  to  600  feet  s.  of  the  river 
Brue. 

Large  tracts  of  land  in  this  neighbourhood,  situated  to  the 
N.  and  N.E.  of  this  Lake  Village,  were  at  one  time  occupied  by 
Meare  Pool,  a body  of  water  which  in  the  early  part  of  the 
XVI  Century  was  five  miles  in  circumference.  At  an  earlier 
date  this  was  doubtless  of  far  greater  extent,  and  at  one  time 
included  the  Lake  Village  in  its  area. 

The  Lake  Village  covered  part  of  five  fields,  and  consisted  of 
two  distinct  groups  of  circular  mounds,  separated  by  a level 
piece  of  ground  some  200  feet  in  width.  The  entire  site 
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measured.  I55OO  feet  e.  and  w.,  and  averaged  200  feet  in  width 
N.  and  s.  The  western  group  of  mounds  occupied  three  fields, 
and  was  composed  of  som,e  forty  dwellings.  This  portion  con- 
tained the  more  important  mounds,  the  highest  being  4*4  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  fields.  This  was  twice  the 
height  of  the  largest  mound  excavated  at  the  village  nearer 
Glastonbury. 

The  level  of  the  land  lying  to  the  s.  of  the  site  was  only 
13*6  feet  above  the  mean  tide  level  at  Highbridge,  ten  miles 
distant  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Parret,  the  river  Briie 
being  affected  by  the  tide  some  distance  e.  of  the  site.  The 
flood-soil  covering  the  fields  immediately  adjoining  the  village 
varied  from  12  to  24  ins.  in  depth. 

The  eastern  group  of  mounds  occupied  portions  of  two  fields, 
and  consisted  of  at  least  fifty  dwellings.  The  mounds  were 
comparatively  low,  varying  from  a few  inches  to  two  feet  at 
the  centre,  but  they  covered  a larger  area  of  ground. 

The  recent  trial  excavations  consisted  in  digging  a few 
trenches  and  test  holes.  A trench  five  feet  wide  was  made 
through  the  centre  of  a dwelling-mound  of  medium  size,  and 
proved  most  interesting  structurally,  apart  from,  the  number  of 
objects  it  produced.  The  foundation  consisted  of  eight  clay 
floors,  together  measuring  six  feet  in  depth,  with  twelve  super- 
imposed hearths.  The  'floors  were  supported  by  a wood  sub- 
structure two  feet  thick.  The  greatest  diameter  of  the  mo'und 
was  32  .feet. 

Although  the  ground  was  explored  for  more  than  50  feet 
beyond  the  outside  mounds  of  the  western  group  of  dwellings, 
no  palisading  for  protection  'was  found,  though  the  ground 
still  produced  pottery  and  other  evidences  of  occupation. 

Considering  the  small  amount  of  digging  that  was  done, 
the  number  of  objects  found  was  truly  remarkable.  The 
trench  through  the  dwelling-mound  yielded  more  things  of 
interest  than  were  found  in  the  excavation  of  some  of  the 
largest  dwellings  at  Glastonbury. 
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Mr.  Bulleid  concluded  hj  saying  he  trusted  the  systematic 
exploration  of  the  Meare  site  would  be  undertaken  by  the 
Society ; as  there  was  every  prospect  of  its  yielding  one  of 
the  most  important  collections  of  Late-Celtic  antiquities  in 
the  kingdom.  (See  also  British  Association  Report,  1908). 

Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  said  he  warmly  sympathized 
with  the  work  which  Mr.  Bulleid  had  proposed  for  them  for  the 
next  series  of  years.  He  fully  accepted  what  Dr.  ,R.  Munro 
had  said  with  regard  to  the  enormous  importance  to  history  of 
investigations  of  that  kind.  When  they  came  to  deal  with 
the  beginning  of  history  it  was  an  undoubted  fact  that  the 
historians  of  the  future  would  have  to  use  the  results  of  the 
work  of  people  such  as  Mr.  Bulleid,  and  each  one  of  the 
museums  in  which  these  various  groups  of  facts  were  exhibited 
would  be  used  in  the  future  as  libraries  were  now.  This 
matter  was  a very  important  one,  and  never  in  all  his  ex- 
perience had  he  known  such  an  opportunity  presented  to  any 
Society  for  undertaking  a great  work  which  was  almost 
national  in  importance.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  that 
part  of  Somersetshire  in  the  pre-historic  Iron  Age  was  covered 
with  a considerable  population  and  that  Glastonbury  was 
merely  one  of  a series  of  such  habitations.  The  class  of 
population  and  group  of  things  found  at  Glastonbury  and 
Meare  were  practically  of  the  same  order  and  kind  as  those 
found  in  Worlebury  Camp,  which  was  rapidly  being  swallowed 
up  by  Weston-super-Mare.  He  congratulated  them  on  having 
such  an  opportunity  as  that  afforded  them  by  the  excavation 
of  the  Meare  Lake  Village. 

The  proceedings  then  closed. 

^econD  Dag’s  procceOings. 

The  proceedings  on  the  second  day  were  devoted  to  excur- 
sions in  the  neighbourhood  to  the  N.,  N.w.  and  w.  of  Taunton. 
A large  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  assembled  on  Castle 
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Green,  Taunton,  and  left  in  carriages  and  cars  at  9.45  a.m. 
The  weather  although  somewhat  cloudy  at  the  start  soon 
cleared  and  remained  fine  throughout  the  day. 


I&ing0ton  Cfturcfi. 

The  first  halt  was  made  at  Kingston,  the  party  being  wel- 
comed at  the  Church  by  the  Vicar,  the  Kev.  A.  G.  Tomlin. 

The  Kev.  E.  H.  Bates,  quoting  from  Dr.  F.  J.  Allen’s 
notes,  first  gave  a few  particulars  of  the  exterior  of  the  Church, 
and  called  attention  to  the  beautiful  tower.  The  late  Professor 
Freeman  had  spoken  of  the  pinnacles  as  a pretty  feature  of  the 
structure. 

[The  Kingston  tower  will  again  he  spoken  of  in  the  description  of  Staple  Fitz- 
paine  Church,  further  on.] 

The  Rev.  A.  G.  Tomlin  described  the  interior,  and  said 
that  the  oldest  part  of  the  Church  was  the  nave,  which  was 
shown  by  the  pointed  arches  and  the  narrow  lancet  window  in 
the  north  aisle.  The  Church  was  in  the  Early  English  style, 
dating  from  about  1225.  Of  the  Church  built  then  there  now 
remained  the  nave  and  the  two  aisles.  At  that  time  the  tower 
was  probably  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave,  and  the  chancel  much 
smaller  than  the  present  one.  About  1380  the  altar  tomb  at 
the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  was  erected.  It  was  of  the 
Decorated  style  of  architecture,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
placed  there  by  the  first  of  the  Warre  family  who  settled  at 
Hestercomhe,  in  honour  of  his  father,  John  de  la  Warre,  who, 
at  the  memorable  battle  of  Poitiers,  in  1356,  according  to 
tradition,  was  one  of  the  captors,  and  became  possessed  of  the 
sword  of  King  John  of  France.  There  w^ere  probably  no  great 
changes  in  the  structure  and  arrangements  of  the  Church  till 
the  end  of  the  XV  or  beginning  of  the  XVI  Century,  Then 
the  Early  English  tower  was  taken  down,  the  present  one 
built  at  the  west  end  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  and  the 
present  spacious  chancel  with  its  large  east  window  took  the 
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place  of  the  former  one.  The  south  porch,  with  its  beautiful 
vault  of  fan-tracer j,  and  its  niche  for  a figure  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  to  whom  the  Church  was  dedicated,  was  added  to  the 
south  aisle.  The  parapet  along  the  edge  of  the  roof  and  porch 
were  also  added  at  that  period,  and  the  Early  English  windows 
throughout  the  Church  were  exchanged  for  larger  ones  of 
Perpendicular  pattern.  The  Perpendicular  font  took  the  place 
of  an  earlier  one,  and  the  Church  was  seated  throughout  with 
massive  oak  benches  having  deeply  carved  ends,  of  designs  so 
various  that  not  one  of  them  was  a repetition  of  the  other. 
On  one  of  the  bench-ends  was  the  date  1522.  All  these 
alterations  were  probably  made  in  1522.  There  was  originally 
a rood-screen,  and  it  probably  remained  in  position  till  about 
the  middle  of  the  XYIl  Century.  The  richly  carved  pulpit 
was  placed  in  the  Church  in  1742  and  the  chandelier  in  1773. 
The  latter  was  probably  connected  with  the  Pev.  Powland 
Hill,  who  was  ordained  to  Kingston  in  1773.  After  a brief 
ministry  there  he  officiated  for  many  years  in  London  as  a 
nonconformist.  The  Church  was  restored  about  1840,  and 
again  in  1875,  when  about  £1,000  was  spent  upon  the  work. 
The  “ Tetton  Aisle  ” had  been  restored  by  the  Hon.  E.  C.  H. 
Herbert,  and  the  Hestercombe  Chapel  had  been  reseated  by 
Lord  Portman. 

Mr.  F.  Bligh  Bond,  f.r.i.b.a.,  gave  some  additional  par- 
ticulars, and  called  attention  to  the  beautifully  carved  bench- 
ends  which  dated  from  1522.  This  work  was  probably  done  by 
a guild  of  carvers  at  that  period  who  went  about  that  part  of 
the  country,  as  there  were  other  churches  in  the  district  noted 
for  excellently  carved  bench-ends,  such  as  Broomfield,  Mil- 
verton, Bishop’s  Lydeard,  and  Wiveliscombe,  where  a distinct 
school  of  design  was  evident. 

The  Rev.  E.  H.  Bates  quoted  the  opinion  of  the  late  Mr. 
J.  Batten  that  the  hero  of  Poitiers  could  not  have  been  a 
direct  ancestor  of  the  Warres  of  Hestercombe,  for  then  his 
peerage  would  have  ennobled  the  family  (^Proceedings^  xviii, 
i,  38).^ 


Broomfield  Church, 
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The  drive  was  then  continued  to  Broomfield,  a little  village 
nestling  just  under  the  crest  of  the  Quantock  Hills,  and  at  the 
Church  the  visitors  were  met  bj  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  P.  G. 
Bulstrode.  Before  entering  the  Church 

Mr.  Alfred  Pope,  f.s.a.,  volunteered  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  old  cross  in  the  churchyard.  Whether 
it  was  first  erected  in  the  village  was  a matter  of  question, 
but  as  a churchyard  cross  he  said  it  was  never  erected  in  the 
form  they  now  saw  it.  It  undoubtedly  belonged  to  the  early 
part  of  the  XV  Century.  He  drew  attention  to  the  very  fine 
abacus  on  the  top  of  the  cross,  and  said  that  originally  it  was 
surmounted  by  a canopy.  As  the  Vicar  had  asked  him  his 
opinion  on  the  subject,  he  would  say  that  the  cross  ought  not 
to  be  restored,  and  it  would  be  a pity  to  clean  it. 

Mr.  Bligh  Bond  then  gave  a description  of  the  interior 
of  the  Church.  He  said  they  had  there  a church  chiefly 
of  about  the  date  of  Henry  VII.  The  nave  and  the 
aisle  were  in  the  style  of  that  period,  but  the  chancel  was 
earlier  in  formation,  as  the  details  in  the  south  Avail  clearly 
shewed.  The  Church  was  chiefly  noted  for  its  very  wonder- 
ful and  complete  set  of  bench-ends  which  were  of  the  same 
design  as  at  Kingston,  and  in  some  there  Avere  very  beautiful 
renaissance  scrolls.  On  one  of  the  bench-ends*  was  carved 
the  name  of  Simon  Werman.  There  was  a little  Jacobean 
work  incorporated  Avith  the  benches.  There  were  the  remains 
in  the  chancel  of  some  old  stained  glass  in  very  fragmentary 
condition,  but  of  very  interesting  design.  One  of  these 
pieces  of  glass  dated  probably  from  the  XIV  Century,  and 
bore  the  inscription  : “ In  principio  erat  verbum,  verbum 
erat  apud  Dei.”  Another  piece  bore  the  inscription  : “ Orate 
pro  bono  statu  alicie  Reskemer.” 

The  Rev.  E.  H.  Bates  also  called  attention  to  some  in- 
teresting heraldic  glass  in  a window  in  the  south  aisle. 
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Shield  I : Arg.  a chevron  betw.  3 bucks  sa.  (Rogers  of 
Cannington)  ; imp.  arg.  a cross  gu.  betw.  4 birds  sa.  (Bic- 
combe).  II  : quarterly  I & 4,  gu.  a chevron  between  3 small 
charges  (if  trivets  then  Trivett  of  Chilton  Trivet)  ; 2 & 3, 
Biccombe.  Ill  : much  broken  ; arg.  3 bears’  heads  muzzled 
sa.  (Beare  of  Huntsham,  co.  Devon)  ; imp.  arg.  3 human  legs 
sa.  (Gambon  of  Devon).  IV  : Biccombe. 

The  Rev.  R.  Geosvenor  Bartelot,  drew  attention  to 
the  Royal  Arms  in  one  of  the  chancel  windows,  which  from 
the  position  suggested  that  the  window  was  placed  there  before 
1340. 


Cotbelstone  ^anot  ^ou0e  anD  Cbutcb. 

The  drive  was  resumed  to  Cothelstone  where  by  kind  per- 
mission of  the  tenant,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Hancock,  the  visitors  were 
permitted  to  look  over  the  picturesque  old  Manor  House.  Mr. 
C.  E.  J.  Esdaile,  of  Cothelestone  House,  who  is  the  owner  of 
the  property,  kindly  showed  the  party  over  the  place,  and 
pointed  out  some  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  building. 
Cothelstone  Manor  House  was  formerly  the  home  of  the 
Stawells ; it  was  partially  destroyed  by  Blake  in  the  Civil 
Wars.  At  the  entrance  arch  to  the  house.  Judge  Jeffreys 
hanged  two  adherents  of  Monmouth  by  way  of  retort  to  Lord 
Stawell  for  remonstrating  with  him  for  his  cruelty. 

The  Rev.  E.  H.  Bates  remarked  outside  on  the  banded 
mullions  of  the  windows,  and  referred  his  hearers  to  Mr. 
Buckle’s  remarks  on  the  structure  contained  in  the  1898 
Proceedings,  He  said  that  there  was  only  one  other  instance 
of  such  a house  in  England  decorated  in  a similar  manner. 
He  could  not  say  the  result  was  pleasing,  but  it  was  curious. 

The  visitors  inspected  the  hall  and  other  portions  of  the 
interior  and  before  leaving,  Mr.  Bates,  in  the  name  of  the 
Society,  thanked  Mr.  Hancock  for  kindly  allowing  them  to 
inspect  the  place. 


Cothelstone  Manor  House  and  Church. 
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A move  was  made  to  Cothelstone  Church  which  Mr.  Bligh 
Bond  described.  He  said  that  they  had  there  some  remains 
of  an  earlier  church  of  the  XIII  Century,  the  rest  of  the 
building  being  in  the  Perpendicular  style.  Attention  was 
called  to  the  bench-ends  and  the  font,  the  panels  of  which  were 
painted  red  and  buff. 

The  Bev.  E.  H.  Bates  called  attention  to  the  figures  of 
saints  in  the  two  windows  in  the  south  aisle,  representing 
St.  Cuthbert  holding  the  head  of  St.  Oswald,  which  was  almost 
unique,  and  next  to  him  St.  Dunstan,  of  Griastonbury,  grasp- 
ing a large  pair  of  tongs.  The  other  figures  represented  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and  St.  Aldhelm  of  Sherborne.  As  re- 
garded the  two  monuments,  each  bearing  the  effigies  of  the 
knight  and  lady,  belonging  to  the  Stawell  family,  Mr.  Bates, 
in  feeling  terms,  said  they  could  not  realize  the  loss  of  Col. 
Bramble  more  than  they  then  did,  because  he  was  so  able  to 
describe  armour  in  all  its  details. 

Col.  G.  D.  Stawell,  of  co.  Cork,  who  is  a direct  descendant 
of  the  Stawell  family,  however,  volunteered  some  information, 
and  expressed  the  opinion  that  one  of  the  monuments  was  of 
Sir  John  Stawell,  who  died  in  1603,  and  Lady  Stawell,  his 
wife,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Dyer.  The  other  displayed 
the  arms  of  Merton  impaled  with  Stawell,  and  is  considered  to 
date  from  1410  ; but  it  was  jDrobably  that  of  Sir  Matthew 
Stawell  who  married  the  heiress  of  Merton,  and  died  in  1379.^ 

Mr.  Bates  remarked  that  the  successors  of  the  Stawell 
family  gave  up  living  at  Cothelstone  Manor  House  and  settled 
at  Low  Ham.^  The  property  was  afterwards  purchased  by 
Mr.  Esdaile,  but  instead  of  living  in  the  Manor  House  he  built 
a new  residence  with  a classical  portico  which  they  saw  when 
descending  the  hill.  The  present  Mr.  Esdaile’s  grandfather 
restored  the  Manor  House  and  made  it  habitable. 

1.  There  are  coloured  drawings  of  these  monuments  in  the  extra-illustrated 
copy  of  Collinson  in  the  Braikenridge  Collection  at  Taunton  Castle. 

2.  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc.,  Langport  Meeting,  1894,  XL.  i,  32. 
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Before  leaving  Cothelstone  the  party  were  photographed  in 
front  of  the  Manor  House  by  Mr.  H.  St.  G.  Gray  and  Mr. 
d.  R.  H.  Weaver. 

T6i0l)op’0  ILgDeatD  Cputcf). 

T.aking  to  the  brakes  again,  the  drive  was  continued  to 
Bishop’s  Lydeard,  where,  after  luncheon  at  the  Lethbridge 
Arms  Hotel,  a visit  was  made  to  the  Church. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Allen’s  notes  on  the  tower  were  read  by  Mr. 
Bates.  Dr.  Allen  wrote,  that  if  we  might  judge  by  detail 
and  composition.  Bishop’s  Lydeard  was  the  earliest  of  the 
great  towers  built  on  the  Quantock  side  of  the  Parret.  The 
most  distinctive  early  feature  was  the  continuation  of  the 
buttresses  straight  into  the  pinnacles  without  interruption.  In 
the  later  towers,  as  at  Taunton  and  Staple  Fitzpaine,  the 
buttresses  ceased  at  the  parapet,  and  the  pinnacles  were  in- 
dependent structures.  Another  early  feature  was  the  moder- 
ation of  the  ornament,  with  the  consequent  repose.  The 
composition  was  derived  from  the  East  Mendip  towers,  and 
was  intermediate  between  Shepton  Mallet  and  Bruton. 
Some  of  the  details,  however,  were  distinctive  of  the  Quantock 
district,  such  as  the  free  use  of  ogee  curves  in  the  window 
tracery,  and  the  position  of  the  gurgoyles,  one  at  each  corner 
and  one  on  each  face. 

Bishop’s  Lydeard  having  set  the  example  of  double  windows, 
all  the  greater  Quantock  towers  afterwards  followed  suit. 

The  chief  defect  of  this  tower,  as  of  most  other  Quantock 
towers,  was  the  shallowness  of  the  top  windows,  caused  by 
absence  of  weather  mouldings.  The  distinguishing  features  of 
the  Bishop’s  Lydeard  tower  were  the  beautiful  colour  of  the 
stone,  and  the  noble  simplicity  of  detail. 

Mr.  Alfred  Pope,  f.s.a.,  contributed  some  particulars  as 
to  the  fine  old  cross  with  the  representation  of  a calvary  ; the 
base  was  built  certainly  within  the  memory  of  man.  On  the 
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top  of  the  cross  were  seen  two  pieces  of  stone.  One  appeared 
to  have  been  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft,  of  red  sandstone,  and 
the  top  portion  of  it  was  never  part  of  the  cross.  As  to  the 
other  cross  near  the  Church,  it  was  a very  fine  specimen,  and 
it  was  fully  described  in  Mr.  Pooley’s  book.  The  shaft  was 
probably  at  one  time  double  the  height  it  was  now,  but  it  was 
quite  obvious  that  it  was  surmounted  by  a modern  cross,  as  in 
1643  the  ordinance  went  forth  by  Cromwell  that  all  crosses 
should  be  destroyed.  It  was  a praying  cross  and  a preaching 
one  as  well. 

The  Rev.  W.  F.  Eustace,  Vicar  and  Rural  Dean,  extended 
a cordial  welcome  to  the  visitors.  He  said  : The  Church  con- 
tained many  features  of  interest.  The  interior  was  noted  for 
the  great  quantity  and  variety  of  its  carving.  The  bench- 
ends  were  of  an  unusual  character,  the  quaintest  being  at  the 
west  end.  One,  for  instance,  represented  a coursing  scene, 
another  showed  a deer.  One  had  the  Pelican  in  Piety,  known 
to  be  the  badge  of  Richard  Fox,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
1492-1494.  Then  there  was  a coat  of  arms,  a ship,  a curious 
picture  of  a windmill  with  packhorse,  and  the  miller  himself 
on  another.  It  had  been  suggested  that  this  windmill  marked 
the  miller’s  seat ; the  ship,  that  of  a captain.  Another  suggest- 
ion was,  that  the  carpenter  having  got  tired  of  foliage  designs, 
took  to  depicting  scenes  from  the  everyday  life  of  the  village. 
The  Jacobean  pulpit  was  also  of  much  interest.  One  of  the 
marked  features  of  the  Church  was  the  beautiful  screen.  The 
Apostles’  Creed  was  on  the  front  of  the  screen,  which  once 
had  its  rood,  the  wooden  socket  being  in  Taunton  Castle 
Museum.  By  the  generosity  of  Sir  W roth  Lethbridge,  Bt.,  the 
masonry  had  recently  been  removed  from  the  doorways  leading 
to  the  rood-loft,  and  oak  doors  hung.  Some  beautiful  frag- 
ments of  the  original  stained  glass  windows — found  when  the 
Church  was  restored  some  fifty  years  ago — -were  to  be  seen  in 
the  vestry  window.  On  the  wall  of  the  ladj-chapel  was  an 
interesting  brass  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Nicholas  Grobham 
Vol.  LI  V {Third  Series,  Vol.  XIV),  Part  I. 
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(ob.  1598)  and  his  family.  His  tomb  was  almost  opposite  the 
south  porch,  the  lock  and  key  of  the  door  of  which  were  worth 
attention.  The  well-clamped  door  leading  to  the  tower  was 
suggestive  of  less  peaceful  days  than  our  own,  when  Lord 
StawelFs  retainers  stored  their  arms  in  the  tower.  A 
curious  and  interesting  tablet  was  inserted  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  porch  as  one  leaves  the  Church,  to  the  memory  of 
John  Geale,  vicar  of  this  parish,  who  died  1733.  The  interior 
of  the  Church  exhibited  two  different  dates  of  the  Perpen- 
dicular period.  The  arcades  on  the  two  sides  of  the  nave 
are  quite  different ; one  low  (the  earlier),  the  other  more 
lofty.  The  chancel  was  of  curious  shape,  and  much  narrower 
at  its  eastern  end.  It  was  suggested  that  the  Church  having 
originally  a north  aisle,  those  who  built  the  south  aisle  in- 
tended to  have  gone  on  and  made  the  other  side  to  correspond. 
The  south  aisle  was  probably  of  the  same  date  as  the  tower, 
1470.  The  north  aisle  was  quite  modern,  and  longer  than  the 
original  lower  and  narrower  aisle.  This  accounts  for  the 
screen  not  extending  beyond  the  nave  on  the  north  side. 

The  tower  was  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  county.  It 
had  never  been  altered  since  it  had  been  first  designed.  ]\Ir. 
Eustace  called  attention  to  the  complicated  form  of  the  but- 
tresses and  their  pinnacles,  and  the  ingenious  manner  in  which 
the  pair  of  buttresses,  rectangular  below,  were  made  to  pass 
into  a single  diagonal  buttress  and  pinnacle  in  the  top  stage.^ 

The  cross  was  an  unrivalled  example  of  XIV  Century  work, 
constructed  on  an  octagonal  plan,  with  calvary  of  three  steps. 
Figure  of  St.  John  Baptist.  There  wmre  two  lateral  niches, 
one  with  figure  of  an  ecclesiastic  vested  in  chasuble  and  alb  ; the 
other  that  of  a cowled  monk.  It  had  been  suggested  by  C. 
Pooley  that  as  the  manor  once  belonged  to  the  West-Saxon 
kings,  and  was  given  by  Alfred  to  his  favourite  Asser,  Bishop 
of  Sherborne,  that  the  figure  of  the  ecclesiastic  was  meant 

1 . This  is  one  of  the  points  of  similarity  between  this  tower  and  the  earlier 

towers  of  the  Mendip  district. — F.J.A. 
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for  that  prelate  to  commemorate  his  connection  with  the 
lands.  On  the  panel  facing  east  was  figured  our  Blessed  Lord 
in  Majesty,  the  winged-lion  by  His  side,  and  the  Word,  sym- 
bolised by  a scroll,  twining  about  Him.  On  the  west  panel,  the 
rising  of  our  Lord  was  shewn— the  unclothed  figure  of  Christ, 
the  conventional  tomb,  and  the  two  Marys.  The  village 
cross  was  remarkable  for  its  three  decorated  niches,  with 
weather  crockets  and  finials,  and  in  each  niche  a figure  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  holding  the  Holy  Child.  It  was  removed 
some  years  ago  by  the  Rev.  F.  Warre,  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  village  street. 

Mr.  Bligh  Bond  remarked  that  in  Bishop’s  Lydeard 
Church  they  had  a screen  very  much  of  the  type  which  was 
usual  in  Devonshire  with  its  beautiful  fan-vaulting  and  richly 
carved  cornices.  He  called  attention  to  the  creed  in  Latin 
which  was  carved  all  alon^  the  screen.  The  date  of  the  screen 
he  was  not  quite  sure  about ; they  were  told  that  the  tower 
was  a work  of  the  XV  Century,  and  in  its  main  features  the 
screen  betokened  the  same  period,  the  whole  of  the  frame- 
work being  very  massive,  and  the  detail  of  the  upper  parts 
bold  ; but  the  lower  portion,  or  dado,  exhibited  some  elaborate 
panels  of  delicate  workmanship  in  a style  current  about  1520. 
They  appeared  to  be  the  work  of  some  of  the  travelling 
carvers  he  had  already  alluded  to  at  other  churches.  The 
bench-ends  were  of  highly  varied  and  peculiar  design.  Ad- 
mirable as  they  were,  he  could  not  say  that  they  were  so  well 
executed  as  some  that  they  had  seen ; nevertheless  they  were 
very  pleasing  for  the  variety  and  imagination  that  they 
showed. 

The  Rev.  R.  G.  Baetelot  said  that  Nicholas  Grobham, 
of  Bishop’s  Lydeard,  whose  tomb  they  had  just  seen  was  not 
a knight  as  Mr.  Eustace  had  stated  ; but  that  he  had  a son. 
Sir  Richard  Grobham,  knight,  who  went  away  as  a youth  in 
the  service  of  Lord  Gorges  of  Longford  Castle,  and  eventually 
acquired  large  estates  in  Wilts  and  Gloucestershire.  His 
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tomb  and  effigy  might  be  seen  at  Wishford  Church,  Wilts 
(buried  August  11th,  1629),  at  the  rectory  of  which  parish 
there  was  still  preserved  a unique  treasure-chest  which  tradi- 
tion said  was  obtained  full  of  gold  by  the  worthy  knight  from 
one  of  the  wrecked  ships  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  F rom  that 
family  descended  the  Barons  Glerawly,  Viscounts  Howe  and 
the  present  Earl  Howe. 

JJ)al0e  Cjjutcf). 

Halse  Church  was  the  next  place  visited,  and  here  the  party 
were  met  by  the  Hector,  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Montgomery,  who 
gave  an  interesting  description  of  the  Church.  He  said  : Of  the 
Saxon  days  in  Halse  we  knew  nothing  except  that  it  was  held 
by  one  Ailmar  in  the  days  of  Edward  the  Confessor  ; but  at 
the  opening  of  the  Early  Norman  period  we  had  much  docu- 
mentary evidence  in  regard  to  the  parish.  When  William  I 
came  over  to  conquer  England,  he  left  his  near  relative,  Roger 
de  Montgomery,  Count  of  Montgomery  and  Exlmes,  as 
Regent  of  Normandy  ; accepting  at  the  same  time  the  services 
of  the  count’s  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Hugh  de  Montgomerj^, 
commanded  the  first  division  of  the  invading  army. 

At  a later  period  of  the  Conqueror’s  reign.  Count  de  Mont- 
gomery was  sent  for  to  appear  and  counteract  the  plots 
amongst  the  Norman  barons  in  England  ; and  so  successful 
was  he  in  his  task  that  William  gave  him  the  royal  Castle  of 
Arundale  in  Sussex,  twenty-eight  manors  in  Somerset  and 
Dorset,  the  Lordship  of  Shrewsbury,  and  finally  made  him 
Lord  of  the  Welsh  Marches,  with  power  to  obtain  what  he 
could  by  force  of  arms  of  Powys-Land.  This  led  to  the 
foundation  of  the  county  of  Montgomery,  and  incidentally  to 
the  commencement  also  of  the  Carew  family,  who  are  a 
branch  of  the  Montgomerys  that  settled  in  Carew  Castle, 
and  took  their  future  name  from  that  stronghold. 

Halse  was  one  of  the  Somerset  manors  granted  originally  to 
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Count  de  Montgomery,  who,  in  all  his  southern  charters 
signed  himself  Roger  Arundell  ; and  in  the  north  took  the 
designation  of  Roger  de  Montgomery,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
His  coat  of  arms  in  the  north  was  a lion,  in  the  south  a 
swallow,  being  the  barbarous  Norman- French  rendering  of 
Arundell  as  Hirondelle. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  I,  the  Montgomerys  lost  a great 
portion  of  their  southern  possessions,  and  the  allied  family  of 
D’Albini,  now  known  as  Daubeny,  which  lived  at  Sampford  and 
Hempstead,  assumed  the  designation  and  arms  of  Arundell, 
calling  the  above  Sampford  Arundell  and  Hempstead  Arundell, 
and  obtaining  the  Manor  of  Halse.  At  what  date  the  present 
Church  was  built  is  quite  uncertain,  and  the  style  of  Saxon 
church  which  was  its  predecessor  is  unknown,  the  only 
possible  traces  of  a Saxon  building  being  in  the  rude  lintels  of 
the  outer  and  inner  doorways.  At  whatever  date  the  present 
Church  was  built,  it  consisted  originally  of  the  present  nave, 
chancel,  and  vestry,  over  which  latter  was  a squat  Norman 
north-east  tower,  with  a single  storey,  and  containing  one  bell. 
This  took  place  at  some  period  between  the  Conquest  and  the 
reign  of  Henry  I. 

In  the  XV  Century,  the  population  of  the  parish  having 
increased,  the  upper  storey  of  the  tower  was  taken  of^'with  the 
exception  of  three  steps,  and  the  roof  was  brought  down  in  its 
present  form,  whilst  the  vestry  became  part  of  a north  aisle 
with  wagon  roof,  the  latter  having  in  it  the  original  rings 
used  for  repair  of  the  said  roof  from  time  to  time.  At  the 
same  period,  the  usual  XV  Century  tower  was  added  at  the 
west.  Two  spans  of  the  wagon  roof  were  at  the  same  time 
put  over  the  rood,  to  preserve  it  from  the  falling  dust  of  the 
open  nave  roof.  This  Church  and  manor  had,  however,  in 
the  meantime  changed  hands,  and  the  following  is  the  history 
of  such  change  : 

At  Powerstock,  in  Dorset,  lived  one  of  the  descendants  of  one 
of  Count  Montgomery’s  sons.  This  branch  of  the  family  had 
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allied  itself  with  the  De  Regnes  by  the  marriage  o£  Sybil 
Montgomery  with  some  one  member  of  the  De  Regnes  family, 
which  entitled  her  to  be  called  Comitissa  GloucestriaB.  Dug- 
dale,  in  his  Monasticon^  has  this  note  : “ Sybella  de  Regnes 
filia  Rogeri  Comitis  de  Montgomeriensis  dedit  Hospitalaris 
Preceptorium  de  Shengay  cum  pertinentiis  anno  domini  1140.” 
This  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Powerstock  branch  found 
its  opportunity  when  a daughter  of  that  house  married 
IXicholas,  son  of  Roger  Arundell  of  Sampford  Arundell,  when 
at  once  the  manor  and  church  of  Halse  was  given,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III,  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 
There  had  been  in  existence  in  Halse  an  Habitation  of  the 
Knights  Templars,  and  perhaps  it  was  into  that  Habitation 
that  a prior  and  five  brethren  from  the  house  at  Mynchin 
Buckland  were  installed.  The  hospice  was  at  Stolford,  just 
the  other  side  of  the  river ; and  the  fields  below  are  still 
known  as  the  Temple  Meads.  So  soon  as  the  hospitallers 
were  installed,  they  refused,  in  the  year  1227,  to  pay  any 
further  dues  or  homage  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  for 
more  than  300  years  they  maintained  this  exemption.  Some 
years  later  they  brought  in  some  sisters  from  the  mother 
house  of  the  Augustinian  Nuns  at  Tolland,  and  these  sisters 
must  have  been  of  great  use  in  teaching  the  villagers.  The 
nunnery  became  later  the  old  Manor  House,  and  is  now  known 
as  the  Manor  Farm.  Apparently  the  good  sisters  housed 
themselves  so  well,  that  the  brethren  tried  to  induce  them  to 
return  to  Tolland,  which  they  refused  to  do.  The  preceptory 
of  the  Hospitallers  was  never  very  well  furnished,  for  it  is 
described  in  the  report  of  Prior  Philip  de  Thorne  in  1338  as 
being,  “ una  curia  edificata,  destructa  et  multum  vastata,  ita 
quod  valor  manerii  unius  anni  vix  sufficerit  ad  dictas  domos 
reparandas.” 

The  font  in  the  Church  is  of  the  period  of  transition  be- 
tween Norman  and  Early  English.  There  is  a hagioscope  in 
the  Church,  but  of  what  date  is  uncertain. 
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The  Peter’s  Pence  chest  stands  in  the  vestry  as  always, 
and  is  of  hatchet  work  performed  on  a piece  of  heart  of  oak, 
and  very  ancient.  The  ornament  in  the  centre  of  the  west 
pillar  of  the  nave  is  of  the  same  date  as  the  screen. 

The  screen  is  a highly  decorated  one  of  the  date  of  about 
1500.  The  portion  in  the  north  aisle  was  destroyed  at  the 
Reformation  and  has  been  beautifully  restored. 

The  place  where  the  moveable  preaching  crucifix  was  is  in- 
dicated by  the  mark  in  the  east  pillar  of  the  nave  ; whilst 
immediately  above  it  is  a Gorgon  head  which  is  probably  of 
Roman  origin,  and  akin  in  many  respects  to  the  one  at  the 
Roman  baths  at  Bath. 

The  old  piscina  is  in  use  in  the  sanctuary,  and  the  original 
altar  step  of  stone  has  been  recently  placed  under  the  altar 
with  an  adequate  inscription. 

The  old  rood-beam,  which  had  disappeared,  has  been  replaced 
by  a new  one,  but  is  still  without  the  rood. 

There  are  six  bells,  one  of  them  being  by  Norton  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  Amongst  the  bells  are  both  a Jesu  and 
a Mary  bell. 

The  east  window  is  of  great  interest.  It  consists  of  medal- 
lions of  Flemish  artists,  and  is  dated  1548.  It  bears  the  arms 
of  the  Van  Hoynfen  family  of  Bruges,  who  left  that  city  in 
1530  for  Florence,  where  they  lost  a daughter  named  Johanna, 
and  apparently  placed  these  medallions  painted  by  their  own 
countrymen,  studying  at  that  time  in  great  numbers  in  Flor- 
ence, in  the  Church  of  St.  John  in  that  city.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  XIX  Century,  the  Italian  Government,  in 
one  of  its  periodical  fits  of  economy,  sold  the  Church  and  all 
it  contained  ; and  several  very  valuable  works  of  art  were 
secured  by  Mr.  John  Sanford,  of  Nynehead  Court,  amongst 
others  these  medallions,  which  he  presented  to  his  friend  the 
Rev.  A.  Spencer,  vicar  of  Halse. 

The  subjects  are  all,  with  one  exception,  Apocryphal  or 
monastic ; and  commencing  on  the  top  and  left  and  working 
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downwards  on  each  line,  we  have  : («)  Achan  and  the  Baby- 
lonish garment,  (5)  St.  Catherine  with  her  wheel,  (c)  The  Sacra- 
ment of  St.  Gregory,  {d)  Quo  Vadis,  {e)  Accusation  of 
Susanna,  (/)  Tobit  with  his  dog  and  the  fish,  {g)  Trial  of 
Susanna,  (A)  Tobit  introducing  the  angel  to  his  parents,. 
(i)  St.  Anne  with  Virgin  and  Child,  {j)  Undecipherable 
through  mutilation.  The  full  coat  of  arms  of  the  Van  Hoyn- 
fens,  and  the  spindle  side  of  the  same  for  the  daughter,  are 
found  just  above  two  symbolic  Italian  figures  of  Temperance 
and  Patience. 

Of  the  modern  work  in  the  Church,  both  pulpit  and  lectern 
are  memorials  ; and  the  frescoes  in  the  chancel  were  executed 
by  Miss  Falcon,  of  Milverton,  and  in  the  aisle  by  Miss  S.. 
Smith,  of  Halse.  The  whole  of  the  seat-ends  were  designed 
by  Miss  G.  Smith,  whose  memorial  window  stands  in  the  aisle, 
and  the  work  was  carried  out  by  the  members  of  the  Misses- 
Smith’s  carving  class,  and  by  the  parishioners  themselves  in 
three  years,  free  of  cost. 

The  churchyard  apparently  never  had  a cross,  and  contains 
few  tombs  calling  for  any  remark.  It  is  the  largest  in  area  in 
the  diocese. 

The  archives  of  the  Church  consist  of  complete  registers 
from  1563,  and  a list  of  pre-Reformation  ornaments,  dated 
1546.  The  church  plate  is  of  date  1724. 

The  Rev.  E.  H.  Bates,  in  thanking  Mr.  Montgomery  for 
the  trouble  he  had  taken  in  giving  them  such  an  interesting 
account  of  the  building,  said  they  could  all  agree  that  it  was  a 
Church  the  like  of  which  they  had  not  seen  on  that  excursion 
or  any  other.  Why  the  previous  parishioners  there  should 
have  been  so  excessively  fond  of  sticking  those  plaster 
medallions  on  the  walls  he  did  not  know.  With  reference  to 
one  of  the  arches  being  described  as  Saxon,  it  could  not  be 
regarded  as  of  that  date  simply  because  it  was  round.  It 
might  belong  to  almost  any  age.  Generation  after  generation 
of  parishioners  had  tried  to  place  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
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Norton  Fitzwarren  Camp. 

determining  the  period  by  the  features  introduced.  The  archi- 
tecture of  the  Church  was  curious,  particularly  the  capitals, 
which  were  unlike  anything  he  had  seen  before,  and  he  could 
not  say  that  they  were  very  beautiful  after  what  they  had  seen 
at  Broomfield. 


^al0e  ^anot  ^ouse. 

Sir  Prior  Goldney,  Bart.,  c.b.,  c.v.o.,  kindly  invited 
the  members  to  tea  at  the  Manor  House.  The  visitors  were 
privileged  to  inspect  some  of  the  treasures  of  the  house,  in- 
cluding valuable  plate  and  paintings  of  Sir  Prior’s  ancestors. 
Before  leaving,  Mr.  A.  F.  Somerville,  v.p.,  expressed  the 
Society’s  warmest  thanks  to  Sir  Prior  Goldney  for  his  kind- 
ness and  generosity. 

Sir  Prior  Goldney  in  reply,  said  that  it  had  given  him 
the  greatest  pleasure  to  receive  and  welcome  them  there. 
What  was  regarded  as  the  oldest  spot  in  the  parish  was  the 
mill,  which  they  would  see  in  the  hollow  on  their  left  as  they 
drove  out  of  the  village.  It  was  interesting  as  being  men- 
tioned as  a mill  in  Domesday. 

JI3otton  jfit^tDartcn  Camp. 

This  earthwork  was  visited  by  kind  permission  of  the  Hon. 
F.  Bowes-Lyon,  the  owner  of  Norton  Manor,  and  the  tenant, 
Mr.  J.  Summerhayes.  Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray  gave  a 
detailed  and  interesting  account  of  the  excavations  which  had 
been  made  under  his  direction  in  the  previous  month  of  July, 
the  funds  for  the  purpose  being  provided  by  several  members 
of  the  Society. 

[The  paper  is  printed  in  full,  with  illustrations,  in  Part  //]. 

Prof.  W.  Boyd  Dawkins,  in  commending  Mr.  Gray’s  work, 
which  he  described  as  admirable,  thought,  however,  that  they 
should  be  careful  in  dating  the  various  divisions  of  the  Bronze 
Age  in  years. 
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The  return  journey  was  then  made  via  Norton  Church, 
Taunton  being  reached  about  seven  o’clock. 

Somerset  jTolk  ©ongs  ano  Siotris  Dancing. 

In  the  evening  an  entertainment  was  held  at  the  London 
Hotel  Assembly  Rooms,  when  Mr.  Cecil  J.  Sharp  was  to 
give  a lecture  on  The  Morris  Dance,  and  Somerset  Folk 
Songs,”  illustrated  by  Miss  Mattie  Kay,  vocalist,  of  London. 
Owing  to  sudden  indisposition,  however,  Mr.  Sharp  found  it 
impossible  to  fulfil  his  engagement  as  lecturer  or  accompanist 
for  Miss  Kay.  Although  Mr.  Sharp’s  unavoidable  absence 
was  a great  disappointment,  the  Morris  Dances  prepared  for 
the  occasion  were  admirably  performed  by  the  Weirfieldians, 
who  were  dressed  in  rustic  costumes  and  were  led  by  a fiddler 
and  a jester.  Their  songs  and  dances  were  interspersed  with 
typical  Somerset  Folk  Songs,  rendered  with  much  charm,  by 
Miss  Kay,  who  was  heard  to  great  advantage.  Miss  K.  Sorby, 
who  happened  to  be  present,  and  had  had  the  advantage  of 
Mr.  Sharp’s  tuition,  very  kindly  acted  as  accompanist.  The 
young  ladies  who  took  part  in  the  Morris  Dances,  and  sang  and 
acted  some  of  the  brightest  of  the  Somerset  Folk  Songs, 
added  very  considerably  to  the  success  of  the  evening’s  pro- 
gramme, their  efforts  being  very  highly  appreciated.  Miss 
Ella  Hajdutska  also  sang  a few  songs. 

At  the  conclusion,  Mr.  A.  F.  Somerville,  V.P.,  while  re- 
gretting the  indisposition  of  Mr.  Sharp,  extended  his  warmest 
thanks  on  behalf  of  the  Society  to  Miss  Kay,  Mrs.  J . Gr.  Love- 
day,  the  young  ladies  and  others,  who  had  been  responsible  for 
the  delightful  entertainment  that  evening. 

Cbttii  Dap’s  ProceeDings. 

Thursday,  the  third  day  of  the  proceedings,  was  devoted  to 
an  excursion  through  a great  portion  of  the  charming  and 
picturesque  district  of  West  Somerset.  The  weather,  how- 
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ever,  had  undergone  a change  overnight,  with  the  result  that 
the  rain,  so  much  wanted  at  the  time  by  agriculturists,  but  not 
just  then  by  archssologists,  came  down  freely  when  the  party 
left  Taunton  Station  by  special  train  to  Crowcombe.  About 
140  people  had  intended  to  take  part  in  this  excursion,  but 
the  change  in  the  weather  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  num- 
bers to  about  100.  At  intervals  throughout  the  day  the  rain 
ceased,  and  at  times  the  weather  was  quite  pleasant.  On 
reaching  Crowcombe  Station  carriages  were  in  waiting,  and  the 
members  drove  to  Crowcombe  village. 

Ctotocombe  Cfjutcf). 

A halt  was  made  to  inspect  the  beautiful  church,  which  the 
rector,  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Young,  described.  He  said:  Crow- 
combe Church,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  an  ancient 
regular  fabric  of  hewn  stone,  eighty-four  feet  in  length  and 
thirty-three  feet  in  breadth,  consisting  of  a nave,  chancel,  and  n. 
and  s.  aisles.  At  the  west  end  was  an  embattled  quadrangular 
tower  (containing  a clock  and  six  bells),  on  which  there 
formerly  stood  an  octagonal  spire  of  nearly  eighty  feet  which 
in  December,  1725,  was  struck  by  lightning.  In  the  Church- 
warden’s Book  of  that  date  there  was  recorded  the  following 
resolution^ — “ That  the  Minister  and  Churchwardens  do  forth- 
with represent  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
W ells  that  the  tower  of  the  said  parish  church  is  so  shattered 
and  weakened  by  means  of  a late  dreadful  tempest  of  thunder 
and  lightning  that  it  is  unfit  and  unable  to  sustaine  a spire  or 
steeple  of  the  ancient  height  or  weight  without  endangering 
the  fall  of  the  said  tower  by  the  erection  of  such  a spire  or 
steeple,  and  thereof  humbly  to  begg  leave  of  his  Lordship  that 
the  said  parish  of  Crowcombe  m.ay  be  permitted  to  cover  the 
said  tower  with  lead  or  to  erect  a spire  or  steeple  of  such  a 
height  only  as  the  said  tower  is  capable  to  sustain  and  uphold 
or  otherwise  to  do  as  his  Lordship  shall  think  fit  do  direct  and 
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appoint  which  direction  and  appointment  is  humhlj  requested 
of  his  Lordship.”  [The  tower  was  repaired  at  a cost  of 
£540  15s.  Od.]  The  stone  (it  being  all  hewn)  of  the  spire 
some  years  after  was  employed  in  flooring  the  Church.  The 
south  aisle  was  named  after  Sir  Godfrey  de  Crocumbej  who 
lived  in  the  reigns  of  John  and  Hen.  1,11— and  who  at  his  death 
gave  to  the  Huns  of  Studley,  Oxon,  his  manor  of  Crowcombe 
with  the  advowson  of  the  church.  The  north  aisle  was  the 
private  chapel  of  the  Carew  family  and  was  rebuilt  by  Thomas 
Carew,  Esq.,  a.d.  1655.  There  was  originally  in  the  old 
windows  much  painted  glass,  but  it  has  been  sacrilegiously 
destroyed.  The  carved  bench-ends  were  a noticeable  feature 
of  the  Church  and,  as  one  bench-end  bears  witness,  were  carved 
in  the  year  1534.  The  inscription  runs— “ Anno  Jiiliani 
Miliesimo  Quingentesimo  Trigesimo  Quarto.”  On  another 
bench-end  the  devil  was  represented  as  a two-headed  dragon 
of  a most  repulsive  and  hideous  appearance  in  combat  with 
two  naked  figures  (symbolical  of  lost  souls),  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  panel  in  the  left-hand  corner  a monster  with  wide-open 
jaws  (symbolical  of  hell’s  mouth)  was  ’waiting  to  receive  them. 
In  the  opposite  corner  was  a bird.  The  octagonal  font  was 
a splendid  example  of  XI Y Century  work.  It  was  made  of 
yellow  sandstone  and  the  faces  of  the  bowl  were  panelled  with 
hollow  squares  containing  different  subjects.  The  occurrence 
of  the  convolvulus  leaf  and  fl.ower  w'as  uncommon.  Above 
the  font  was  a good  Jacobean  pyramidal  cover.  Mr.  H. 
Pridham  explained  the  subjects  as  follows  : 

South  (1)  The  Father  Almighty,  hands  raised  on  high, 
(2)  A nun  in  prayer  ; West  (3)  Vision  of  Zachariah,  father 
of  John  the  Baptist  in  the  temple,  (4)  St.  Anne  instructing 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary;  North  (5)  A bishop,  (6)  The 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  crowned  and  enthroned;  East  (7)  A 
bishop,  (8)  A knight  in  prayer. 

The  chancel  screen  was  interesting  owing  to  its  late  date, 
having  been  erected  in  the  year  1729. 
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In  the  Churchwarden’s  Accounts  for  that  year  there  was 
the  entry : “ Paid  to  Mr.  Thomas  Parker  for  making  the 
skreens,  flooring  and  wainscotting  the  Altar,  £73  10s.  Od. 

To  Mr.  Fry  for  painting  the  Altar  piece,  £4. 

To  Mr.  William  Parker  for  the  frames  of  the  Altar  piece, 
£4.” 

In  the  year  1785  a new  singing  gallery  was  erected  in  the 
west  end. 

In  the  year  1856  the  body  of  the  Church  was  altered  ac- 
cording to  plans  and  specifications  of  Messrs.  Pearson  and 
Palter  ; singing  gallery  done  away  with-— choir  stalls  erected 
— pulpit  removed  to  north  side — font  removed. 

In  the  year  1869  a new  roof  was  put  to  the  Church  at  a cost 
of  £720. 

Leaving  the  Church  by  the  south  porch,  they  would  notice 
the  beautiful  fan-roof  and  the  fine  XIV  Century  churchyard 
cross,  octagonal,  placed  on  a calvary.  The  original  head  was 
destroyed,  but  in  1720  it  was  replaced  by  another,  which  had 
also  been  damaged.  On  the  shaft  were  three  figures,  the 
central  one  on  the  west  side  w^as  that  of  a bishop,  habited  in 
•episcopal  vestments  and  wearing  a mitre,  with  a pastoral  staff 
in  the  left  hand  and  the  right  raised  in  the  act  of  benediction. 
At  his  feet  was  a remarkable  animal’s  head,  crowned.  On  the 
north  side  was  a figure  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  clothed  in  a 
garment  of  camel’s  hair,  and  holding  the  wand  tipped  with  a 
cross  in  his  left  hand.  On  the  south  side  was  a female  figure, 
supposed  to  be  that  of  a prioress  of  the  convent  of  Studeley, 
to  which  convent  Godfrey  de  Crocumbe,  for  the  health  of  his 
own  soul  and  the  souls  of  his  two  wives,  Alice  and  Joan,  gave 
all  his  manor  of  Crowcombe,  with  the  advowson  of  the  Church, 
and  directed  the  same  to  be  applied  towards  the  clothing  of 
the  nuns.  The  battlements  of  the  south  w^alls  were  decorated 
with  quatrefoils  and  shields,  on  one  of  which  might  be  seen 
the  emblems  of  the  five  wounds.  Also  worthy  of  remark  was 
the  gargoyle  at  the  west  end — an  animal  nursing  its  legs  be- 
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tAveen  its  arms ; also  the  little  door  at  the  east  end,  the  arch 
of  which  runs  up  into  the  window. 

The  Rev.  E.  H.  Bates,  in  thanking  Mr.  Young  for  his 
interesting  account  of  the  history  of  the  Church,  remarked 
that  the  nave  was  askew,  which  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the 
Church  was  of  different  dates.  When  it  was  rebuilt  some 
time  in  the  XV  Century,  they  were  determined  to  save  the 
north  aisle,  and  re-built  the  nave  all  askew.  The  south  aisle 
was,  he  really  thought,  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  south 
aisle  of  the  Perpendicular  period  in  Somerset. 

After  the  description  of  Crowcombe  Church,  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  P.  Greswell  added  a few  remarks  of  a topographical 
and  historical  character.  Crowcombe  was  given  in  Saxon 
times  to  the  shrine  of  St.  S within,  at  Winchester,  by  the  wife 
of  Earl  Godwin  “for  the  repose  of  his  soul,”  and  in  expia- 
tion for  crimes  committed  against  the  monasteries.  Like 
Bishop’s  Lydeard,  given  by  Edward  the  Elder  to  Asser,  and 
still  in  episcopal  patronage,  Crovvcombe  w^as  originally  part 
of  the  Royal  Saxon  demesne. 

At  the  Conquest,  Crowcombe  was  taken  away  from  the 
Church,  and  given  to  “ Robertas  ” to  be  held  under  the  Earl  of 
Mortain,  the  Conqueror’s  half-brother,  forming  henceforth  part 
of  that  great  “ Eee  of  Mortain,”  with  the  Castle  of  Montacute 
as  its  centre.  Out  of  ten  Hides  it  is  said  six  were  exempted 
from  Danegeld,  possibly  as  Royal  demesne  and  the  land  of 
Queen  Gytha.  The  manor  remained  with  a family  taking 
their  name  from  Crowcombe  with  the  allusive  seal  of  a Cross 
between  four  croAvs  (12  Edw.  III).  These  Crowcombes  had 
lands  at  Broomfield,  holding  under  the  Mohun  Barony.  There 
is  a place-name  “ Crowcombe  Bank  ” still  surviving.  They  also 
had  land  at  Beer-Crowcombe  named  after  them.  The  family 
name  of  Crocombe  is  still  knoAvn  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  manor  of  CroAvcombe  was  divided  between  a Ralph  and 
Godfrey  de  Crowcombe,  sons  of  a Simon  de  Crowcombe,  temp, 
Henry  HI.  It  was  about  1268  that  Godfrey  de  Crowcombe, 
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then  a -well-known  character  filling  public  positions  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  HI,  gave  the  manor  of  Crowcomhe  and  the 
advowson  of  Crowcomhe  Church  to  Stodeley  or  Studley  nun- 
nery in  Oxfordshire  (see  Dugdale’s  Monasticon),  “ ad  vestiendas 
moniales.”  This  nunnery  was  founded,  c.  1176,  in  honour  of 
St.  Mary  hy  Bernard  de  St.  Walery,  and  lies  in  the  parish  of 
Bickley  about  five  miles  north-east  of  Oxford.  Horton-cum- 
Stodley  was  made  a separate  parish  in  1880.  After  Godfrey 
de  Crowcomhe’s  gift  that  section  of  Crowcomhe  was  always 
known  as  Crowcombe-Studley,  and  was  the  chief  manor.  We 
have  seen  that,  in  Domesday,  Crowcomhe  parish  fell  roughly 
into  two  portions,  six  Hides  untaxed  and  four  Hides  taxed. 
Could  Godfrey  de  Crowcomhe  have  given  back  to  the  Church 
that  portion  which  had  belonged  to  the  Church,  thereby  making 
some  satisfaction  for  the  Domesday  alienation  ? What  Gytha 
gave  was  really  expiatory  and  particularly  sacred. 

The  other  section  (presumably  the  four  Hides  of  Domesday) 
remained  with  Ralph  de  Crowcomhe  and  his  descendants  and 
was  eventually  known  as  Crowcombe-Biccombe,  descending 
afterwards  to  the  Carew  family.  In  the  Exchequer  Lay 
Subsidies  both  sections  appear.  Crowcomhe  Studley  (among 
the  Williton  Freemanors)  is  taxed  at  16s.  6d.,  Crowcomhe 
Biccombe  at  10s.,  which  proportion  seems  to  tally  with  the 
Domesday  division  of  six  Hides  and  four  Hides.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII  (1524),  when  Robert  de  Biccombe,  a de- 
scendant of  Ralph  de  Crowcomhe,  died,  his  estate  consisted  of 
forty  messuages  in  Crowcomhe  (showing  the  extent  of  the 
parish  in  those  days),  one  hundred  acres  of  meadow,  two  hun- 
dred acres  of  pasture,  three  hundred  acres  of  tillage,  also  four 
hundred  acres  of  heath  which  would  have  been  in  Crowcomhe 
Heathfield.  If  we  substract  these  four  hundred  acres  of  barren 
heath,  which  would  not  have  been  counted  in  Domesday,  we 
have  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  as  the  share  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Ralph  de  Crowcomhe.  This  exactly  corresponds 
to  the  four  Hide  portion  of  Crowcomhe  if  we  take  the  Glaston- 
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bury  standard  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  to  the,  Hide.^ 
This  was  exactly  a knight’s  fee. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  farms  mentioned  in  the  Ex- 
chequer Lay  Subsidies  (Edw.  Ill)  for  both  sections  of  Crow- 
combe  parish  are  all  recognisable  at  the  present  day.  The 
two  manors  remained  practically  the  same  in  extent  until  quite 
recently,  when  “ Crowcombe  Studley  ” portion  was  sold  by  Sir 
Robert  Harvey,  the  owner.  But  they  both  seem  to  date  back 
to  pre-Domesday  times. 

The  Biccombe  family  came  from  Biccombe,  in  the  neigh- 
bouring parish  of  Timberscombe,  and  the  name  still  survives 
in  Bicknoller  and  the  neighbourhood.  John  de  Biccombe 
married  Isolda,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Simon  de  Crowcombe. 
In  Bishop  Ralph’s  Register  licence  was  given  to  a Simon  de 
Crowcombe  in  1329  to  have  divine  service  celebrated  in  his 
oratory  at  Leigh  for  a year.  “ Leigh  Mills  ” is  well  known  ; 
so  is  “Leigh  Crossing”  on  the  Minehead  Railway.  Below 
“Leigh  Mills”  and  at  “Water  Farm”  was  the  old  dower 
house  of  the  Carew  family.  Both  Leigh  and  Water  would  be 
at  some  distance  from  Crowcombe  parish  church  and  hence 
the  request  of  Simon  de  Crowcombe  for  an  oratory.  It  is  said 
that  the  railway  cuts  right  through  the  site  of  the  old  dower 
house. 

The  first  Court  Leet  for  Crowcombe-Biccombe  was  held 
27  Edw.  Ill  (1354)  by  John  Biccombe,  who  had  a present- 
ment of  estrays  in  his  wood  at  Leigh.^  But  long  before  this 
the  Prioress  of  Studley  had  held  the  Crowcombe-Studley 
Court  Leet.  Her  pound  was  near  the  Church  and  on  the 
same  plot  as  the  old  Church  House  (no.  67  on  the  Tithe  Map). 
The  dwelling  place  or  mansio  of  the  Biccombe  family  in 
Crowcombe  was  down  by  the  Stogumber  brook,  not  near  the 
Church. 

1.  “Liber  Henrici  de  Soliaco  Abbat : Glaston.,”  1189.  Edited  by  Canon 
•lackson. 

2.  See  “ Soin.  and  Dorset  Notes  and  Queries,”  vol.  vi. 
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From  “ The  Reliquary  and  Illustrated  Archceolof^isl,”  October,  igcS.  Photoi^rapher,  II.  II.  Hole,  Williton. 
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In  the  Tithe  Map  of  1842  the  present  building,  known  as 
Crowcombe  Court,  is  described  as  a Court  Barton  with  a 
lawn  of  seventeen  acres,  a park  of  eighty-one  acres,  and  an 
enclosed  part  of  Quantock  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres, 
which  is  included  in  the  present  park.  The  present  Court 
House  is  said  to  have  been  built  towards  the  end  of  the  XVIIl 
Century.  In  Collinson’s  time  James  Bernard,  barrister  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  was  the  owner  (c.  1790).  The  male  line  of 
the  Carew  family  ended  in  1766. 

Crowcombe  Heathfield  is  the  name  of  a well-known  section 
of  the  parish  near  the  railway  station.  In  16  George  III, 
73,  (1776)  there  was  an  act  for  dividing  and  inclosing  certain 
open  and  uncultivated  lands  and  tracts  of  waste  ground  called 
Crowcombe  Heathfield  and  a parcel  of  Quantock  Hills  within 
the  parish  of  Crowcombe.^ 

Crowcombe  was  anciently  a borough.  In  5 Edw.  I (1297) 
there  is  a mention  of  “ Villa  Burgi  de  Crowcombe  ” and  Roger 
Russell  gave  half  a Burgage  to  a Simon  de  Crowcombe  of 
that  date.^  In  the  Exchequer  Lay  Subsidies  there  is  mention 
of  the  borough,  also  of  a burgess  (a.d.  1327).  In  the  Tithe 
Map  of  1842  there  is  a Zydicksborough  and  there  is  still  a 
field  called  “ Burgages.”  Crowcombe  is  now  a small  and  de- 
pleted village.  The  old  Borough  House  used  to  be  opposite 
the  present  rick-yard  belonging  to  Crowcombe  Court,  some 
distance  below  the  present  post  office  and  the  west  side  of 
the  main  road. 


Crotocomtie  Cburcf)  IJ)ou0e. 

The  Rev.  H.  C.  Young  and  the  Rev.  W.  H.  P.  Greswell 
also  gave  some  interesting  information  as  to  the  Church  House, 
which  has  recently  been  restored,  and  which  was  afterwards 
visited. 

1.  See  also  Hist.  MSS.  Commission,  Vllth  Report,  p.  699,  Wells. 

2.  “ Som.  and  Dorset  Notes  and  Queries,”  vol.  vi,  p.  160. 
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Mr.  Greswell  said:  The  church  house,  now  happily  re-, 
stored,  was  a great  feature  of  Crowcombe  parish.  There  were 
reasons  for  supposing  that  its  foundation  dated  hack  to  some 
year  before  the  partition  of  Crowcombe  between  Godfrey  and 
Ralph  de  Crowcombe  (c.  1250).  Formerly  there  were  always 
two  “ lords  rents  ” arising  from  the  place  as  a kind  of  old  world 
and  feudal  acknowledgment,  not,  of  course,  involving  actual 
ownership.  Now,  if  the  prioress  of  Studley  had  founded  this 
church  house  out  of  her  own  bounty,  this  nominal  rent  would 
surely  have  been  paid  to  her  alone,  as  lady  of  the  manor. 
Similarly,  if  any  representative  of  Crowcombe-Biccombe  had 
founded  it,  he  would  naturally  have  asked  for  an  acknowledg- 
ment due  to  himself  alone.  But  both  Crowcombe-Studley 
and  Crowcombe-Biccombe  had  a “ moiety  in  the  church  house, 
which  they  surrendered  towards  the  repair  of  the  parish 
church  of  Crowcombe,”  in  6 Henry  VIII  (1515).  Surely 
this  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  church  house,  standing 
close  to  the  manorial  pound  of  the  prioress  of  Studley  and 
near  the  church  itself,  was  handed  down  as  a parish  institution 
before  the  manor  became  divided  at  all.  The  fact  of  the  two 
moieties  and  the  double  “ lords  rent  ” could  thus  be  satisfac- 
torily explained,  and  we  arrive  at  a date.  If  he  might 
hazard  a conjecture,  he  should  say  that  the  church  house  was 
founded  by  Godfrey  de  Crowcombe  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
The  second  prioress  of  Studley  was  Alice  de  Craucumbe, 
presumably  one  of  the  Crowcombe  family  (Dugd.  Mon.  iv, 
250).  It  might  be  the  prioress  whose  figure  is  seen  on  the 
old  church  cross  still  standing  near  the  south  door. 

In  1897,  upon  the  occasion  of  Queen  Victoria’s  Diamond 
Jubilee,  it  was  proposed  that  the  old  church  house  should  be 
restored.  Certain  objections  w^ere  raised,  which  caused  the 
project  to  be  abandoned  for  a time.  Not  until  a strong  out- 
side committee  was  formed  consisting,  amongst  others,  of  the 
Archdeacon  of  Taunton  and  the  Rural  Dean,  could  any  pro- 
gress be  made.  The  whole  question  of  Crowcombe  church 
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house  was  referred  to  the  Charity  Commissioners.  It  was 
discovered  that  the  church  house  actually  appeared  in  “ The 
Parliamentary  Return  of  Charitable  Donations”  (1786-8),  at 
which  date  the  building  was  used  as  a school  house,  with  two 
houses  adjoining  for  six  poor  people.  In  the  Crowcombe 
tithe  map  (1842)  both  these  almshouses  and  the  church  house 
were  marked  as  one  property,  viz.,  no.  67,  being  on  the 
portion  of  Crowcombe  belonging  to  the  senior  manor  of 
Crowcombe-Studley.  There  was  also  another  mention  of 
the  Crowcombe  church  house  in  the  Charity  Commissioners 
reports,  covering  a period  of  years  from  1819  to  1837.  The 
present  Charity  Commissioners,  therefore,  had  no  difficulty 
before  them  in  considering  and  sanctioning  a scheme  of  restor- 
ation. After  all  its  vicissitudes  the  church  house  now^  stands 
restored,  having  already  fulfilled  the  purposes  (1)  of  a 
mediaeval  church  house,  (2)  a shelter  for  the  aged,  (3)  a school- 
room for  the  young.  Further  particulars  of  the  church  house 
will  be  found  in  The  Reliquary,  vol.  xiv,  Oct.,  1908,  the  pub- 
lishers of  which  have  kindly  lent  the  blocks  of  the  two 
accompanying  illustrations. 

Mr.  Young,  who  had  been  largely  instrumental  in  raising 
money  for  the  restoration  of  the  Church  House,  also  made  a 
few  remarks.  He  said  that  from  An  Abstract  of  the  Returns 
of  Charitable  Donations  for  the  benefit  of  Poor  Persons  made 
by  the  Ministers  and  Churclnoardens  of  the  several  Parishes  in 
England  and  Wales,  1786-1788,  we  learnt  that  the  building 
was  given  to  the  parish  in  the  year  1515  by  Hugh  Biccombe, 
Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Crowcombe-Biccombe,  and  by  the 
Prioress  of  Studeley,  Lady  of  the  Manor  of  Crow^combe 
Studeley.  The  annual  income  derived  therefrom  was  to  be 
given  towards  the  repairs  of  the  parish  church.  At  a later 
date,  about  the  beginning  of  the  XVIII  Century,  the  building 
was  used  as  a school  house,  and  other  houses  for  six  poor 
people — the  schoolroom  being  above  and  the  almshouses  on  the 
ground  floor.  In  the  year  1786  the  building  yielded  an  annual 
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income  of  £l  11s.  6d.  This  transformation  of  the  church 
house  into  a school  and  almshouse  caused  considerable  altera- 
tion to  the  building.  Additional  chimneys  were  inserted,  there 
being  originally  only  one  at  the  west  end  with  a huge  open 
fireplace,  and  two  large  baking  ovens.  The  ground  floor  was 
divided  up  into  four  compartments,  and  to  the  two  original 
doors  were  added  two  more — a window  being  converted  into 
one  door  and  the  outer  wall  pierced  through  to  form  the 
other.  In  the  present  reparation  only  the  two  original  doors 
liad  been  retained,  the  third  being  reconverted  to  a window 
and  the  fourth  being  made  into  a new  window.  The  building 
continued  to  be  used  for  these  two  purposes  until  the  year 
1870,  when  new  schools  were  built — since  which  time  the 
church  house  was  allowed  to  gradually  become  a ruin. 


©al0toap  ^anor  lj)ou0e. 

The  drive  was  continued  to  Halsway  Manor  House,  which 
was  inspected  by  kind  permission  of  the  tenant,  Mrs.  Charles 
Booth,  and  of  the  owner,  Mr.  W.  C.  Bowcliffe.  The  oldest 
portion  of  the  structure  is  the  right  wing  stated  to  have  been  a 
hunting-seat  of  Cardinal  Beaufort. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  P.  Greswell  read  some  notes  on  the 
history  of  the  place.  The  name  itself  like  Halse,  Halsewell 
and  Hazelbury  was  probably  derived  from  “hazel.”  The 
“ wei  ” or  way  may  allude  to  the  old  Quantock  pack-road, 
which,  passing  close  to  the  old  well,  ascends  the  ridge  and  is 
traceable  across  to  the  fields  to  the  west  as  far  as  Willet  and 
beyond.  Halsway  has  always  been  a somewhat  important 
rnembrum  of  the  large  and  scattered  parish  of  Stogumber,  the 
old  Stoke  de  Gomer.  “ Halsway  Aisle  ” is  on  the  north  side 
of  Stogumber  Church.  This  aisle  was  restored  by  the  late 
Mr.  Rowcliffe  who  purchased  Halsway  Manor  in  1875.  The 
present  owner  is  his  nephew. 

Halsway  Manor  appears  in  Domesday  as  “ Halsweie  ” with 
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three  plough-lands  cultivated  bj  three  servi,  four  villani,  one 
bordarius,  the  holding  of  a Saxon  sub-tenant  Alric,  under  the 
great  Roger  de  Corcelle,  a large  Quantock  landowner  in 
Domesday.  Some  of  “ Halsway  ” lies  in  Crov^combe  parish 
and  appears  in  the  Crowcombe  Tithe  Map  as,  e.g.^  Middle 
Hals  way  60  acres  : Lower  Hals  way  I2a.  Ir.  24/?.  : and 
117«.  Or.  19/?.,  also  Cookly  24a.  Sr.  6p.  The  extent  of  the 
Stogumber  section  as  purchased  by  Mr.  Rowcliffe  in  1875  was 
about  300  acres  with  hill-rights  over  Quantock  of  500  acres. 
The  original  manor  may  have  been  about  450  acres  down  in 
the’  vale.  The  Quantock  Common  or  Waste  attached  to 
Halsway  Manor  extends  along  the  hill  to  “ Halsway  Post.” 
In  the  XIII  Century  there  was  a large  wood  at  Halsway,  as 
w'e  gather  from  a notice  in  the  Somerset  Placita  (see  Som. 
Record  Society,  vol.  xi,  668),  when  a certain  Nicholas  Avenel 
was  attached  to  answer  to  Matthew  de  Furneaux,  lord  of  Culve 
or  Kilve,  why  he  had  sold  a certain  wood  called  ‘‘  Halewaye 
Wood”  to  Thomas  de  Halewaye.  There  is  a field  still  called 
“ Halsway  Wood,”  24a.  Or.  22/?.,  now  pasture,  where  this  wood 
may  have  stood.  In  the  Elizabethan  musters  Halsway  stands 
as  a tything  by  itself  (S.R.S.,  vol.  xx,  171). 

In  Kirby’s  Quest,  1286,  a John  de  Haweye  (Halsway)  held 
the  Villa  de  Haweye,”  and  the  family  also  held  Combe 
Hay  or  Haweye,  in  Somerset,  and  Compton  Hawey  in  Dorset, 
all  these  manors  being  named  after  them,  for  several  genera- 
tions. They  ended  in  an  heiress  Juliana  who  married  Sir 
Peter  Stradling  and  took  with  her  the  Somerset  manors  of 
Hals  way  and  Combe.  In  Feudal  Aids  (1346)  Edward  Strad- 
ling held  Halswei  and  Coleford  “ quod  John  de  Penbrugge 
quondam  tenuit,”  in  Stogumber,  for  half  a knight’s  fee.  The 
family  of  Stradling  (le  Esterling)  belong  to  St.  Donat’s  Castle, 
South  Wales,  and  descend  from  William  le  Esterling  who 
accompanied  Robert  Fitz  Hamon  in  1090  for  the  conquest  of 
South  Wales.i 

1.  See  “Stradling  Letters,”  edited  by  Rev.  Jobn  Traherne,  1840. 
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In  the  reign  of  Henry  V (1413-1422)  a Sir  Edward  Strad- 
ling  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Henry  Beaufort,  Cardinal  and 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  “by  whom,”  so  Collinson  writes  (vol. 
iii,  p.  335),  he  “ acquired  the  manor  of  Halsway  in  this  county.” 
But  why  should  the  gift  have  been  necessary  if  it  w'as  already 
a Stradling  inheritance?  Collinson  explains  it  thus  (vol.  iii, 
p.  346) : “The  families  of  Stradling  and  Hewish  of  Doniford 
maintained  a contest  concerning  the  legal  inheritance  of  the 
lordship  of  Halsway,  but,  12  Henry  VI  (.1434),  Oliver  Hewish, 
in  consideration  of  a certain  emolument  granted  all  his  right 
in  Halsway  and  lands  in  Doniford,  Watchet,  and  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Decuman’s  and  at  Coleford,  Ripyn  and  Carslake  in 
Stogumber  to  Sir  Edward  Stradling.”^  In  the  account  given 
of  the  family  of  Hewish  or  Huish^  there  are  two  of  the  name 
of  Oliver,  about  this  date,  one  married  to  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Simon  de  la  Roche,  the  other  to  Johanna,  daughter 
of  John  Avenel  of  Blackpool,  South  Molton.  If  it  was  the 
latter  the  claim  to  Halsway  may  possibly  have  been  traced 
back  to  the  Avenel  family,  one  of  whom  had  sold  Halewaye 
Wood.  However  this  may  be,  the  all-powerful  cardinal  seems 
to  have  helped  Sir  Edward  Stradling  back  to  his  inheritance, 
even  if  he  did  not  assist  him  to  “ acquire  ” it,  to  use  Collinson’s 
expression. 

The  Stradling  family  held  Halsway  till  the  reign  of  James  I. 
Three  of  the  family  went  in  succession  on  a pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem;  (1)  Sir  William,  who  received  the  order  of  Knight 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  {temp.  Rich.  II,  1377-1399).  (2)  Sir 

Edward  who  married  Jane  Beaufort.  He  may  have  accom- 
panied Cardinal  Beaufort  who  went  on  the  pilgrimage  in  1417.^ 
(3)  Sir  Harry  Stradling  who  went  to  Jerusalem  and  died  in 
Cyprus  on  his  return.  He  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  Bristol 
Channel  by  Colyn  Dolphyn,  a pirate,  “ as  he  was  passing  to 

1.  “Close  Rolls,”  12  Henry  VI. 

2.  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc.,  vol.  XLIII,  p.  7* 

3.  Hutchins’  “ Dorset,”  Vol.  IV,  p.  42. 
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his  house  in  Somersetshire  (Halsway)  from  St.  Donat’s.”  His 
ransom  stood  him  in  2000  marks, 

In  Meyrick’s  History  of  Glamorgan  {c.  1584)  there  is  an 
allusion  to  a book  “ which  is  yet  to  be  seen  with  a letter  which 
Sir  Harry's  man  brought  from  him  to  the  lady  his  wife.”  His 
wife  was  Elizabeth,  sister  to  Sir  William  Herbert,  Earl  of 
Pembroke.  The  book  is  now  lost.^  E rora  the  above  we  may 
gather  that  the  Stradlings  occasionally  visited  Halsway  on  the 
Quantocks.  Collinson  says  that  Sir  Harry  had  to  sell  two 
manors  in  Oxford  and  other  property  to  pay  the  ransom.^ 

In  the  reign  of  James  I the  manor  of  Halsway  was  sold  to 
a family  of  the  name  of  Cade  “ whose  old  seat,  with  a chapel 
in  ruins,  still  exists.”  So  -wrote  Collinson  about  1790.  There 
is  a Cade  tomb  in  the  Halsway  aisle,  Stogumber  Church.  In 
Charles’  reign  (c.  1630)  Gerard  says  that  Halsway  or  Hawey 
Manor  belonged  to  the  heir  of  Sir  Francis  Hele.  Sir  F.  Hele 
w^as  of  Wembury,  Devon,  and  was  connected  with  the  family 
of  Rogers  of  Cannington,  his  wife  being  Jane  Rogers.^ 
Neither  the  Cade  nor  Hele  family  were  long  resident  at 
Halsway,  but  the  house  seems  to  have  stood  as  Collinson  saw 
it  until  restored  by  Mr.  Rowclitfe.  The  hall  and  minstrel 
gallery  remain  as  they  were,  and  tradition  has  said  that 
Cardinal  Beaufort  inhabited  a portion  of  the  old  building  on 
the  south  side,  above  the  picturesque  old  doorway.  But  where 
was  the  old  chapel  ? Possibly  on  the  north  side  of  the  house. 
The  stones  of  this  chapel  with  coigns,  wdndow-tracery  and 
doorway  were  taken  away  and  erected  anew,  according  to  a 
strange  fashion  of  Georgian  times,  in  a small  kind  of  orna- 
mental recess  in  Crowcombe  Park,  not  far  from  the  present 
Court  house.  The  moulding  and  style  seem  to  date  back  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  XV  Century  and  are  in  agreement  with 
the  old  portion  still  left  of  Hals  way  House.  Near  the  south 

1.  See  Collins’  “Baronetage,”  Vol.  I,  p.  30,  ed.  1720. 

2.  Collinson’s  “History  of  Somerset,”  Vol.  Ill,  p.  335. 

3.  See  Brown’s  “ Somerset  Wills,”  3rd  series,  p.  89. 
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doorwaj  is  a newly  panelled  room  with  a tastefully  restored 
ceiling  reproducing  the  old  pattern  of  the  plaster-moulding 
found  at  Halsway.  This  moulding  was  noticed  in  1868-9 
when  the  members  of  the  Society  visited  Halsway.  Even  then 
the  house  “had  been  much  altered,”  but  “the  three  towers, 
one  in  the  centre  and  the  others  at  the  ends  of  the  front,  give 
it  a picturesque  appearance,  being  battlemented  and  pinnacled,” 
are  now  gone.  Mr.  RowclitFe’s  plan  of  re-huilding  the 
house  involved  their  removal.  The  statement  made  in  1868 
that  “ there  were  no  heraldic  insignia  on  any  part  of  the 
building  bearing  testimony  to  the  Beaufort  tradition  ” may 
surely  be  reconsidered  by  the  light  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Tudor  Portcullis.^ 

Mr.  A.  F.  Somerville  afterwards  expressed  the  thanks 
of  the  party  to  Mrs.  Booth  for  her  kindness  in  permitting 
them  to  see  the  house,  especially  in  such  wet  and  dirty  w^eather. 


Bronze  socketed  Celt,  found  near  one  of  the 
“ Battle  Gore  ” mounds  at  Williton. 

1.  See  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc.,  Vol.  XV,  pt.  i,  p.  5 ; also  the  Pigott  Draw- 
ings, Hals  way  Manor  House. 
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[The  accompanying  illustration  represents  a well  patinated 
bronze  socketed  celt,  of  the  Bronze  Age,  dug  up  about  forty 
years  ago  during  draining  operations  near  one  of  the  “ Battle 
Gore  ” mounds,  near  Williton.  The  celt  has  a circular  socket, 
and  a single  loop.  It  is  dj^ins.  long  ; the  width  of  the  ex- 
panded cutting-edge  is  It  belongs  to  Mr.  T.  H. 

Andrew,  of  Minehead,  who  is  exhibiting  it  in  the  Society’s 
Museum. — H.  St.  G.  G.] 

The  journey  was  then  resumed  to  Williton,  where  the  mem- 
bers partook  of  luncheon  at  the  Egrernont  Hotel.  The  drive 
was  afterwards  continued  to  St.  Decuman’s  Church,  passing 
on  the  way  “Battle  Gore,”  a field  with  tumuli,  between  Willi- 
ton and  Watchet,  where  the  slain  Danes  who  invaded  this  part 
of  the  country  in  A.D.  918,  were  said  to  have  been  buried. 

Decuman’s  Cf)utc{). 

On  arrival  at  the  Church,  situated  on  a hill  overlooking  the 
town  of  Watchet,  the  party  were  received  by  the  Vicar,  the 
Bev.  T.  Hawkes. 

The  following  notes  on  the  tower,  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Allen, 
were  read  : 

“ This  tower  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Quantock  group.  It 
belongs  to  a class  which  is  apparently  more  widely  distributed 
than  any  other  in  England,  since  it  is  found  in  all  the  district 
S.w.  of  the  Quantock  Hills,  throughout  W.  Somerset,  Devon 
and  Cornwall : it  may  therefore  be  called  the  ‘ Devon,’  or 
‘ Devon  and  W.  Somerset  ’ class.  Other  instances  in  Somer- 
set are  Norton  Fitz warren  and  Minehead.  In  this  class  the 
outline  is  usually  good,  but  the  details  plain.  The  buttresses 
are  rectangular ; pinnacles  are  sometimes  omitted.  There  is 
usually  a scarcity  of  windows  : the  top  windows  are  generally 
single,  the  only  other  windows  being  the  large  w.  window,  and 
a tiny  window,  scarcely  enough  for  ventilation,  in  the  ringing 
loft  ; the  rest  of  the  wall  is  blank.  The  only  fine  detail  is 
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in  the  gurgoyles  and  grotesques,  which  are  often  most  in- 
genious.” 

The  former  vicar,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Heale  (now  vicar  of 
Williton)  described  the  chief  features  of  the  Church.  Re- 
ferring to  story  and  tradition  he  said  that  the  Church  was 
of  interest  in  story  for  many  reasons:  (1)  Coleridge  in  his 
Ancient  ref  erred  to  the  Church  as  the  starting-point 

and  finish  of  his  poem.  (2)  Robert  Blackmore  made  the 
churchyard  the  burial-place  of  the  mother  of  Lorna  Doone. 
(3)  Watchet  was  also  mentioned  as  one  of  Chatterton’s 
Rowley  poems  respecting  one  “ Aella.”  There  were  also  cer- 
tain legends  connected  with  the  Church.  St.  Decuman  was 
the  name  of  the  parish  and  the  saint  to  whom  the  Church  was 
dedicated.  The  date  in  which  he  lived  was  uncertain,  some 
said  A.D.  400,  others  about  a.d.  700.  He  was  said  to  have 
been  a Welsh  prince,  who  becoming  tired  of  court  life, 
crossed  the  Bristol  Channel  on  a wattle  or  hurdle  and  lived  a 
hermit’s  life  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Watchet.  Whilst 
praying  one  day,  a native  of  the  place,  not  caring  perhaps  to 
have  such  a good  man  in  the  district,  came  behind  him  and  cut 
off  the  upper  portion  of  his  head.  Tradition  added  that  when 
this  was  done,  the  body  raising  itself  up,  took  the  head  in  its 
hands  and  carried  it  to  the  spring  just  below  the  Church,  and 
washed  all  traces  of  the  blood  away  from  the  severed  portion  of 
the  skull.  Probably  the  body  was  buried  within  the  church  of 
the  time.  One  of  the  figures  in  the  West  Front  of  Wells 
Cathedral  showed  him  holding  the  upper  part  of  the  skull  in  his 
hands.  As  there  was  a somewhat  similar  story  of  St.  Denys, 
the  patron  saint  of  France,  it  was  suggested  that  as  the  names 
were  not  unlike  in  sound,  tradition  had  credited  St.  Decuman 
Avith  equally  miraculous  powers.  There  was  yet  another  tra- 
dition relating  to  the  Church.  The  inhabitants  desired  to  build 
it  nearer  to  Williton  than  its  present  site,  but  a certain  gentleman 
who  objected  to  churches  and  church  work,  carried  night  after 
night  the  stones  which  the  workmen  had  laid  during  the  day 
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for  the  foundation  of  the  new  church  from  the  selected  site 
to  the  present  one.  The  conflict  went  on  long  enough  for  the 
inhabitants  to  give  up  all  thought  of  building  on  the  spot  thej 
desired,  and  they  ultimately  erected  it  on  the  site  selected  for 
them.  The  Church  was  also  connected  with  the  murder  of 
St.  Thomas  a Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  one  of 
the  murderers,  Robert  Fitzurse,  lived  at  Orchard  in  the  parish. 
He  gave  the  presentation  of  Williton  to  the  Vicar  of  St. 
Decuman’s.  Simon  de  Brett,  another  of  the  murderers,  who 
lived  at  Sampford  Brett,  gave  the  Church  of  St.  Decuman’s, 
etc.,  to  found  a prebend  in  Wells  Cathedral.  The  present 
Church  was  Perpendicular,  composed  of  parts  and  fragments 
of  older  churches,  alterations  having  been  made  from  time  to 
time  instead  of  erecting  a new  building.  The  Church  w’’as 
repaired  and  restored  in  1886,  at  a considerable  outlay,  and  in 
1896  many  other  improvements  were  made. 

Describing  the  interior  of  the  Church,  Mr.  Heale  pointed 
out  that  on  the  south  side  was  the  Holy  Cross  Chapel,  separated 
from  the  aisle  by  a screen,  one  object  of  interest  in  it  being  the 
old  font,  which  had  been  removed  to  the  chapel,  a new  one 
taking  its  place  near  the  south  door.  The  old  font  was  the 
only  one  of  that  design  in  Somerset.  The  bosses  in  the  roof 
of  the  chapel  were  very  elaborately  carved,  the  stone  tracery 
on  the  windows  being  worthy  of  notice.  Originally  there  was 
a central  tower,  but  it  appeared  to  have  fallen,  and  the  present 
tower  was  built  at  the  west  end,  c.  1490.  Originally  also  there 
had  been  a rood-screen  across  the  whole  width  of  the  Church 
west  of  the  central  tower.  The  doorway  to  the  rood  staircase 
was  still  to  be  seen  in  the  south  wall.  On  the  north  side  was 
another  staircase,  which  was  erected  after  the  central  tower 
had  fallen,  but  which  had  been  closed  up  when  the  monument 
with  the  kneeling  figures  had  been  erected,  about  1634.  The 
present  doorway  was  a modern  one.  The  original  one  was  behind 
the  table-tomb  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  last  Earl  of  Egre- 
mont.  Referring  to  the  screens,  the  one  across  St.  Peter’s 
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Chapel,  on  the  north  side,  he  said,  was  demolished,  and  the 
central  screen  sadlj  mutilated,  by  order  of  one  of  the  Earls  of 
Egremont,  about  sixty  years  ago.  A good  deal  of  the  present 
central  screen  was  new  ; the  cresting  was  modern,  hut  copied 
from  a piece  of  the  original.  The  west  arch  was  distinctly 
Early  English,  and  on  all  the  pillars  (which  were  not  alike  on 
the  north  and  south  sides)  on  the  north  side  were  niches  which 
once  contained  figures,  one  of  the  pillars  still  having  a figure 
on  each  of  its  sides  representing  a bishop  in  the  act  of  blessing. 

The  stone  seats  were  in  situ  along  the  south  wall.  The 
south-west  window  had  been  blocked  up  when  the  tower  was 
erected.  It  would  be  seen  from  the  exterior  that  one  of  the 
tower-buttresses  comes  nearly  half-way  across  the  window, 

Mr.  Heale  proceeded  to  point  out  the  handsome  canopied 
tomb  and  brasses  of  the  Wyndham  family,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  : 

Elizabeth  Windham  nee  Sydenham,  1571. 

Sir  John  Windham,  1574. 

Two  upright  brasses— 

John  Windham,  1572. 
fflorence  his  wife,  1596, 

a dauo'hter  of  John  Wadham  of  Merifield  and 
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sister  of  Nicholas  Wadham. 

Cast  brasses,  half  figures— 

John  Windham,  1645. 

Joan  Windham,  1633. 

Edmund  Windham  of  Kinsford,  1616, 

whose  wife  has  a small  brass  erected  to  her  memory 
in  Stogumber  Church. 

In  speaking  of  the  chancel,  Mr.  Heale  said  the  organ  was 
a chamber-organ,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Princess  Amelia. 
In  the  floor  of  the  chancel  were  a large  number  of  ancient 
encaustic  tiles,  which,  however,  were  not  in  their  original 
])osition,  and  they  bore  designs  similar  to  those  of  Cleeve 
Abbey  and  Dunster  Church,  some  representing  coats  of  arms 
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and  other  fancy  designs ; two  of  the  latter,  typical  of  the 
country — one  a stag  running  with  an  arrow  through  its  body, 
another,  a running  hound.  The  window  in  the  north  wall  of 
the  chancel,  from  its  antiquity,  was  of  great  interest,  and  the 
painted  glass  bore  many  designs,  including  the  Royal  Arms, 
the  Plantagenet  Crest  (a  spray  of  broom),  and  “ Edwardus, 
1273,”  respecting  which  there  had  been  considerable  conjecture. 
The  altar-table  was  a fine  specimen  of  a “ Laud  ” table.  The 
church  plate  included  two  chalices,  the  oldest  of  which  was  of 
beaten  silver,  without  any  hall-mark,  of  Elizabethan  date. 
The  pulpit  of  the  Church,  with  canopy,  was  Jacobean,  and 
the  waggon-roof  of  the  nave  and  a portion  of  the  north  aisle 
were  very  fine. 

Outside  the  Church,  the  tower  was  one  of  the  best  specimens 
of  Early  Perpendicular  work,  and  the  stone  used  for  the  ex- 
terior was  conglomerate,  the  inside  being  principally  blue  lias. 
It  contained  a peal  of  six  bells,  one  of  them  being  a pre- 
Reformation  bell  (Norton).  The  churchyard  contained  an 
ancient  cross,  the  top  of  which  was  modern.  St.  Decuman’s 
W ell  was  just  below  the  Church  tower,  and  its  water  was  said 
to  be  famous  for  its  healing  powers.  It  was  also  known  as  a 

wishing-well,”  and  is  to  this  day. 

iSettlecomtie  Court 

The  place  next  visited  w^as  Nettlecomhe  Court,  which  was 
inspected  by  kind  permission  of  the  owner.  Sir  Walter  J. 
Trevelyan,  Bart.,  and  described  by  the  Rev.  Preb.  F. 
Hancock,  f.s.a..  Rural  Dean  and  Vicar  of  Dunster.  He 
said  : 

We  must  all  regret  that  Sir  Walter  Trevelyan  is  unable 
himself  to  receive  the  Society  to-day.  His  loving  study  of 
the  records  of  his  family  would  have  enabled  him  to  give  a 
much  more  interesting  account  of  this  ancient  house  than  I am 
able  to  do. 
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There  is  a peculiar  fitness  in  the  Society  visiting  Nettle- 
combe  during  their  Diamond  Jubilee  year,  as  it  was  the  home 
of  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society,  and  your  first  president, 
that  scholarly  and  cultured  person  the  late  Sir  Walter  Calverley 
Trevelyan. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  Earl  Godwin  held. 
Nettlecombe,  and  it  was  no  doubt  the  interest  he  and  his  family 
held  in  West  Somerset  which  tempted  his  sons,  Harold  and 
Leofwine,  to  make  their  unsuccessful  descent  upon  Porlock. 

Temp.  Henry  II  the  estate  of  Nettlecombe  Avas  granted  by 
John,  son  of  Gilbert,  marshal  of  England,  to  Hugh  de  Ralegh, 
of  Ralegh,  CO.  Devon,  on  the  condition  that  he  should  find  one 
soldier  in  time  of  war  for  two  months,  and  forty  days  in  time 
of  peace.  Thus  the  de  Raleghs  and  their  representatives,  the 
Trevelyans,  have  held  this  estate  for  nearly  eight  hundred 
years.  John  Marshall’s  wife  and  four  sons  joined  in  the 
grant,  and  Hugh  de  Ralegh  gave  to  John  Marshall  eighty 
marks  of  silver  and  a sorrel  nag ; to  his  lady  an  ounce  of  gold  ; 
to  his  son  Gilbert  a horse  and  two  dogs ; and  to  his  two  other 
sons  a talent  of  gold  each.  The  estates  were  confiscated  in 
the  reign  of  King  John,  as  the  de  Ralegh  of  the  day  sided 
with  the  Barons  ; but  they  were  re-purchased  by  his  brother 
Warine  de  Ralesfh.  Sir  Warine’s  wife  declares  herself  to 
have  been  much  blessed  by  the  possession  of  a piece  of  the 
true  cross  and  a ring  of  St.  Lazarus,  which,  with  the  silver 
casket  containing  them,  she  bequeathed  to  Lady  Avise  de 
Ralegh. 

Coming  down  to  the  time  of  Richard  II,  we  find  that  the 
lord  of  Nettlecombe  of  that  date,  Simon  de  Ralegh,  was  a 
great  soldier.  In  1387  he  took  part  with  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster in  the  Spanish  campaign  ; seven  years  later  he  was 
fighting  in  Guienne  ; and  in  1403  he  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Agincourt.  Later,  battered  and  wmrn  out,  he  returned  to 
Nettlecombe,  and  having  founded  a chantry  to  St.  John 
Baptist  on  the  south  side  of  Nettlecombe  Church,  and  en- 
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dowed,  as  I believe,  and  as  the  date-letter  quite  allows,  the 
Church  wdth  its  famous  plate,  he  died,  leaving  Nettlecombe 
and  all  his  other  estates  to  his  niece,  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Whalesborough  of  Whalesborough  in  Cornwall.  He  lies 
buried  in  his  chantry  beneath  his  shield,  which  bears  the  hve 
fusils  of  Haleffh.  There  is  a tradition  that  he  died  in  Devon- 
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shire,  and  was  brought  up  to  Nettlecombe  to  be  buried,  and 
that  at  the  two  last  points  where  his  body  rested  a cross  was 
erected.  Thus  three  miles  above  us  is  Ralegh’s  Cross,  and  a 
few  miles  further  away  Lowtrow  Cross  (I’autre  croix).  Thomas 
Whalesborough  had  an  only  child,  a daughter,  who  married, 
in  1453,  John  Trevelyan  of  Trevelyan  in  Cornwall.  With 
the  earlier  history  of  the  Trevelyan  family— the  traditional 
escape  of  its  founder  on  his  strong  white  steed  from  the  sub- 
merged land  of  Lyonesse,  and  so  on — I need  not  trouble  you. 

But  Sir  John  Trevelyan  himself  was  a man  of  much  note, 
and  a devoted  adherent  of  Henry  VI.  He  attached  himself 
to  the  Lancastrian  party,  and  was  one  of  those  whom,  after 
the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  the  rebellion  of  Jack 
Cade,  the  parliament  petitioned  should  be  removed  from  the 
king’s  presence.  The  petition  was  politely  refused,  and 
Trevelyan  frequently  appears  in  the  political  satires  of  the 
time.  One  satire  describes  him  as  “ The  Cornish  Chough,” 
who  oft  with  his  Trayne  doth  make  our  eagle  blind  ” (Henry 
used  as  his  private  seal  the  device  of  an  eagle).  His  name 
occurs  as  one  of  four  intimate  friends  of  the  king  who  applied 
for  permission  to  establish  a garrison  at  W^indsor  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  royal  person. 

Most  of  Sir  .John’s  friends  and  associates  died  by  the 
sword  or  the  axe  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  but  he  sur- 
vived those  troubled  times  unhurt,  and  succeeded  by  means  of 
a series  of  pardons,  obtained  no  doubt  at  great  cost,  from 
various  kings  and  governments,  in  holding  his  estates  together. 
He  lived  to  see  the  Red  Rose  triumphant,  and  Henry  VII  on 
the  throne,  and  died  in  peace  at  Nettlecombe  in  1489. 
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His  funeral  was  a very  stately  one ; forty  pounds  of  wax 
were  consumed  in  tapers  at  it ; the  priests  celebrating  it  were 
paid  the  enormous  fee  of  £4  10.?.,  that  is  nearly  £100  of  our 
money,  and  a great  feast  was  held  to  comfort  the  mourners. 

Sir  John’s  son,  like  his  father,  was  a court  favourite,  and 
obtained  amongst  other  posts  the  rangership  of  the  Forest  of 
Exmoor.  This  appointment  was  the  cause  of  a quarrel  which 
soon  arose  between  him  and  the  lord  of  Dunster  of  the  day,  Sir 
Hugh  Luttrell,  whose  bounds  he  seized  when  hunting  on  the 
border  of  the  forest.  Sir  Hugh  Luttrell  was  brother-in-law 
to  Lord  Daubeny,  who  had  obtained  the  office  for  Sir  John, 
and  Lord  Daubeny  writes  to  him  desiring  him  to  “ let  my  said 
brother  take  his  desport.”  This  little  grugge,”  as  it  was 
called,  was  followed  by  a more  serious  game  dispute  which 
took  place  soon  after  at  Nettlecombe.  On  Sir  John’s  death, 
the  house  was  let  to  one  of  the  Sydenhams  of  Combe  Sydenham, 
whose  sons  and  servants  turned  out  to  be  arrant  poachers. 
They  coursed  the  deer  in  the  park  with  their  greyhounds  ; 
they  pulled  down  the  deer  park  fence,  and  dragged  the  deer 
out  and  killed  them ; they  were  bold  enough  to  come  at  night 
into  the  park  a byrd-battin,”  and  set  wires  in  the  park  fence 
for  the  rabbits.  The  inventory  prepared  for  this  unsatisfactory 
tenant  still  exists  ; and  we  get  from  it  an  interesting  glimpse 
of  the  furniture  of  a West  Somerset  manor  house  in  the  year 
1526.  The  house  w^as  evidently  as  it  was  when  re-built  by 
Simon  de  Ralegh.  The  hall  was  the  only  sitting-room  ; there 
were  kitchens  and  offices  and  ten  or  so  chambers  besides.  Let 
us  look  into  the  hall.  It  has  its  trestle  tables,  which  could  be 
moved  after  meals,  many  forms,  and  one  cupboard,  and  the 
fire-dogs  on  the  hearth  are  no  doubt  those  which  you  see  on 
the  hearth  of  this  room  to-day.  They  bear  the  arms  of  Tre- 
velyan, quartering  Cockworthy  and  Champernowne.  The 
walls  are  hung  with  red  “ say.”  Let  us  open  the  door  into 
“ my  master’s  chamber.”  Here  is  an  arras  coverlet,  but  it  is 
acknowledged  to  be  “ counterfett.”  The  walls  are  again  hung 
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with  red  “ saj,’’  but  the  bed  hangings  are  of  taffeta,  and  the 
cushions  of  silk.  The  room  seemed  to  have  been  used  as  a 
general  store  room,  for  here  were  found  numerous  tables,  forms, 
thirteen  pairs  of  sheets,  eleven  of  blankets,  a holy  water 
stoup,  a Spanish  basin,  a picture  of  St.  John  (the  patron  saint 
of  the  Raleghs  and  Trevelyans,  after  whom  the  eldest  son  of 
many  generations  of  the  Trevelyans  was  named),  and  one  of 
“King  Harry,”  King  Henry  VI),  a sword,  twelve  large 
chests  and  four  small  ones,  etc.  In  the  room  called  the  “ clossyt  ” 
there  are,  besides  much  furniture,  a pole  axe,  an  ewer  of  latten, 
and  again  a picture  of  St.  John. 

In  the  “ ynner  chamber  ” the  bed  is  hung  with  green  “ say,” 
and  the  coverlet  is  of  yellow.  The  walls  are  hung  with  red 
“ say.”  Other  hangings  are  of  silk,  and  there  are  a basin  and 
ewer  of  tin,  brought  up  no  doubt  from  Cornwall ; and  yet 
another  painting  of  St.  John;  a great  chaffer,  and  a fire  pan, 
and  two  sets  of  horse  harness,  and  so  on.  Richard  Rogers 
keeps  in  his  chamber  some  agricultural  implements  and  a store 
of  javelins. 

The  house  in  which  you  are  assembled  to-day  was  built  by 
the  seventh  Trevelyan  of  Nettlecombe,  who  married  Urith, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Chichester  of  Raleigh,  in  North  Devon. 
The  dates  1599  and  1601  appear  on  parts  of  the  building. 
Trevelyan’s  cousin,  Richard  Hill,  writing  to  him  from  London, 
in  October,  1602,  concludes  a gossiping  letter  on  political 
matters  with  : “ I do  heartily  leave  you  with  happy  end  of 
your  buildings,  a long  continuance  in  enjoying  the  same,  to 
your  own  desired  comforts.”  This  wish  was  fulfilled,  for 
Trevelyan  survived  his  two  wives  and  his  eldest  son,  and  lived 
until  1623.  As  regards  his  rebuilding  of  Nettlecombe,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how  much  of  the  old  house  he 
retained  and  incorporated  in  his  new  one. 

The  house  was  soon  to  see  stirring  times.  The  Trevelyans 
were  strong  Royalists,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
the  squire  of  the  day  at  once  threw  in  his  lot  with  King 
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Charles.  In  1642  he  was  in  command  of  a regiment  of  horse, 
and  in  the  next  year  Charles  desires  “ his  trusty  and  well 
beloved  George  Trevelyan  ” to  raise  a regiment  of  twelve  hun- 
dred foot.  To  do  this  Trevelyan  had  to  part  with  much  of 
the  great  estate  in  South  Wales  he  had  inherited  from  the 
Raleghs. 

Whilst  her  husband  was  serving  away  from  home,  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  was  in  danger  at  Nettlecombe.  The  rector  of  the 
parish  was  a bitter  Parliamentarian,  and  early  one  morning 
he  appeared  with  a host  of  ragamuffins,  and  burnt  down  the 
outbuildings,  and  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  house. 

Luckily  the  Parliamentarian  owner  of  Dunster  of  the  day  was 
Trevelyan’s  uncle  ; and  when  Charles  Fs  cause  became  hopeless, 
Mr.  Luttrell  writes  to  his  nephew  begging  him  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  Government,  and  assuring  him  of  the  safety  of  his 
person.  Luttrell,  however,  says  he  cannot  get  the  large 
fine  imposed  upon  him  reduced,  as  he  was  looked  upon  as  a 
“principal  malignant.”  “ You  would  long  ago  have  been  des- 
trained,”  Mr.  Luttrell  writes,  “ if  my  earnest  persuasions  had 
not  hindered  that  course.”  The  fine  was  paid,  and  Trevelyan 
obtained  a protection  for  himself.  Notwithstanding  this,  how- 
ever, a detachment  of  Parliamentarian  horse  swooped  down 
one  day  upon  Nettlecombe  and  plundered  the  house  and  carried 
off  all  the  stock.  It  was  necessary  to  obtain  a full  pardon,  and 
this  Mrs.  Trevelyan  determined  to  do  for  her  husband.  But 
all  her  husband’s  horses  had  been  seized  with  the  rest  of  his 
stock.  She  therefore  obtained  a team  of  plough  oxen,  and 
with  them  made  the  weary  journey  to  London.  She  obtained 
a pardon  for  her  husband  on  the  payment  of  a further  £l,560  ; 
but  alas,  on  the  way  home  she  caught  smallpox,  and  died  at 
Hounslow. 

George  Trevelyan’s  sufferings  for  the  royal  cause  were  re- 
warded at  the  Restoration  by  a baronetcy  being  conferred  on 
his  son,  another  George.  This  Sir  George  died  young,  leaving 
a son,  John,  ten  years  old,  who  held  the  estate  for  nearly  seventy 
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years.  This  Sir  John  built  the  south  wing,  and  the  principal 
staircase  with  its  distinctiv^e  early  XVIII  Century  decoration. 
Pagodas,  classic  heads,  and  Louis  XV  w'reaths,  are  here  mixed 
up,  much  as  we  find  them  in  the  woodwork  of  Chippendale, 
and  the  date  1733  and  the  initials  ‘‘J.  T.”  appear  on  the 
plaster  work. 

This  second  baronet’s  grandson,  although  he  did  not  succeed 
to  the  estate  until  he  was  thirty-four,  held  it  for  sixty  years. 
He  redecorated  the  dining  and  drawing  rooms  in  the  fashion- 
able Adams  ” style  of  the  period.  The  carpets  too,  which  he 
put  into  these  rooms,  and  which  existed  until  recently,  were 
woven  in  the  Aubusson  looms  to  match  the  ceilings. 

Some  rooms  on  the  east  side  of  the  house  w^ere  built  by  the 
late  Sir  J.  Trevelyan,  in  the  hope  that  his  wife,  who  during 
her  later  years  lived  at  the  other  family  house,  Wallington,  in 
Northumberland,  would  return  to  Nettlecombe,  but  she  could 
not  be  induced  to  forsake  the  bracing  air  of  the  north. 

At  the  end  of  the  XVI II  Century  a maid-servant  in  one 
of  the  upstair  rooms  dropped  her  thimble,  which  rolled  away 
down  a crack  between  the  oak  boards  of  the  floor.  A board 
being  taken  up  to  recover  it,  a treasure  of  Elizabethan  plate 
was  revealed  to  the  astonished  eyes  of  the  seekers  : tall  salts, 
bowls,  cups,  etc.,  a list  which  makes  one’s  mouth  water.  It 
had  no  doubt  been  hidden  by  Mrs.  Trevelyan  when  the  Round- 
head  troopers  sacked  the  house,  and  its  existence  forgotten. 

Amongt  the  treasures  of  the  house  is  a magnificent  collection 
of  china,  largely  Oriental.  A large  portion  of  it,  an  interesting 
contemporary  letter  informs  us,  w^as  at  Nettlecombe  before 
1660,  and  considerable  additions  were  made  to  the  collection 
subsequently  by  the  late  Sir  Walter,  and  his  grandmother. 
Lady  Maryon  Wilson. 

The  muniment  room  and  the  library  possess  much  of  value, 
although  some  of  the  more  unique  documents  have  been  given 
to  the  British  Museum  ; many  too  were  destroyed  by  a former 
baronet,  whom  the  late  Sir  Walter  describes  in  his  diary  as 
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being  found  sitting  in  front  of  the  fire  in  this  room,  with  a pile 
of  deeds  and  papers  about  him,  of  which  he  was  burning  those 
he  could  not  read.  There  are  also  a collection  of  family 
letters,  which  illustrate  in  a very  interesting  manner  Irish 
history  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  the  Civil  Wars. 

In  the  muniment  room  was  found  by  the  late  Sir  Walter 
T revely an  a curious  forged  charter,  purporting  to  be  by  Athelstan 
to  Exeter  Cathedral,  but  dated  670,  nearly  three  hundred 
years  before  that  king’s  time.  Here  too.  Sir  Walter  found 
a leaf  of  the  Exon  Domesday,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
it  re-inserted  in  its  proper  place,  from  which  it  had  been 
missing  for  more  than  four  hundred  years.  Here  too  was 
discovered  that  curious  document  recording  the  divisions  of 
seven  English  dioceses,  which  in  905  Pope  Formosus,  moved, 
he  says,  with  much  anger,  sent  to  King  Edward  the  Elder. 

Here  too  is  a bede  roll  seven  feet  long,  containing,  for  the 
most  part,  hymns  and  prayers  to  Henry  VI.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting proof  of  the  veneration  in  which  the  murdered  king  was 
regarded  by  the  old  Lancastrian  families.  Henry  was  sup- 
posed to  have  wrought  many  miracles  after  his  death,  and  was 
to  have  been  canonised  by  Pope  Julius  II,  who,  however,  died 
before  he  could  carry  his  intention  into  effect. 

But  perhaps  the  chief  glory  of  Nettlecombe  consists  in  its 
magnificent  oaks,  to  which  our  President  alluded  on  Tuesday 
last,  and  which  he  spoke  of  as  being  described  by  Professor 
Buckland  at  the  first  outing  of  your  Society  as  being  the  finest 
oaks  in  England,  and  as  having  been  sold  at  £105  apiece. 
They  were  not,  however,  sold,  but  an  interesting  story  is 
connected  with  them.  When  oak  was  very  valuable  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  the  baronet  of  the  day  accepted 
an  offer  of  £30,000  for  them.  The  day  arrived  for  their  being 
cut.  Sir  .John  heard  that  the  men  had  arrived  prepared  for 
the  slaughter  and  straightway  he  drove  up  in  his  pony  carriage 
and  drove  them  out  of  the  park.  What  settlement  he  made 
with  the  purchaser  history  does  not  relate. 
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Most  of  the  more  valuable  pictures  were  bequeathed  by  the 
last  baronet  to  his  widow  and  daughters,  but  there  is  a good 
Romney  still  remaining.  The  original  of  the  portrait  Avas 
unhappily  so  stout,  that  he  had  to  be  lifted  up  over  the  screen 
by  a windlass  when  he  retired  to  rest ; and  a panel  in  front 
of  the  screen  is  still  removeable  which  was  taken  up  to  allow 
him  to  pass. 

A good  description  of  this  room  occurs  in  Country  Life., 
F ebruary  1 , 1 908.  The  writer  considers  that  probably  the  main 
structure  of  Simon  de  Ralegh’s  hall  was  retained,  for  the 
media0val  position  for  oriel  and  chimney-piece  are  kept.  If  so, 
the  whole  room  was  remodelled,  Avhether  as  an  adaptation  of 
old  forms  or  as  a completely  new  building,  and  made  consonant 
to  the  ideas  of  the  day.  Instead  of  going  up  to  the  roof,  as  it 
would  at  first  have  done,  it  was  ceiled  at  two-storey  height, 
and  elaborate  plaster  work  was  introduced.  This  ceiling, 
which  is  very  pleasant  and  picturesque,  and  the  strapwork 
of  which  is  very  bold  and  decorative,  was  evidently  the  work 
of  country  craftsmen.  The  stag  hunt  .above  the  central  panel 
of  the  chimney-piece  is  curious  and  amusing.  There  are 
several  other  fine  ceilings  in  the  house.  In  the  china  room, 
in  the  centre  of  much  bold  ornament,  is  the  swimming  horse 
of  Trevelyan,  and  above  the  chimney-piece  of  that  room  are 
the  arms  of  Trevelyan  impaling  Wyndham.  In  the  ‘‘little 
parlour  ” is  an  excellent  ceiling  of  nine  panels  with  wreaths 
and  arches,  and  there  is  a somewhat  similar  ceiling  in  the  room 
within  it. 


jQettlecomtie  Cfturcl)* 

Nettlecombe  Church,  which  stands  close  to  the  Court,  was 
then  visited,  and  described  by  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  C.  S. 
Dupuis.  He  said : 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Nettlecombe,  seemed 
to  have  been  much  altered  and  modernized  at  the  time  of  its 
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restoration  some  forty  years  ago.  The  nave  and  north  aisle 
alone  constituted  the  parish  Church.  The  south  aisle  was  a 
chantry,  dedicated  to  St.  John  Baptist,  and  known  to-day  as 
the  “ Ealegh  aisle,”  the  two  recumbent  monuments  being 
those  of  crusaders  belonging  to  that  family.  The  chancel  was 
to  a great  extent  re-built  by  Bishop  Jermyn,  then  rector,  the 
arch  being  entirely  new.  The  clerestory  windows,  as  now 
seen,  were  of  the  same  period,  but  no  doubt  replaced  those 
already  existing.  They  were  regarded  as  an  unusual  feature 
in  a church  of  that  period.  The  rood-loft  stairs  now  give 
access  to  the  pulpit,  a contrivance  not  unusual  in  those  parts. 
The  most  interesting  object  in  the  Church  was  the  font,  with 
its  elaborate  sculpture  representing  the  Seven  Sacraments, 
in  excellent  condition,  and  retaining  much  of  its  old  colours. 
The  base  was  modern,  of  unusual  height  and  rather  dangerous 
in  use.  The  windows  in  the  north  chancel  aisle,  which  be- 
longed to  Nettlecombe  Court,  w^ere  of  great  age  and  interest, 
if  somewhat  grotesque,  the  selection  of  saints  represented  being 
very  uncommon.  St.  U-rith  was  no  doubt  chosen  because  it 
was  a family  name.  The  monument  in  the  Ralegh  aisle  to 
one  of  that  name  contained  a remarkable  example  of  the  taste 
and  fashion  in  epitaphs  of  its  day. 

The  registers  dated  as  far  back  as  1540,  and  had  been 
deciphered  and  transcribed  with  great  care  and  labour  by  the 
late  Sir  Walter  Trevelyan. 

One  glorious  possession  Nettlecombe  had,  however,  which 
caused  the  name  to  be  known  all  over  the  world.  It  was  the 
Nettlecombe  chalice  and  paten,  said  to  be  the  earliest  plate 
with  mark  in  existence,  and  of  priceless  value.  In  excellent 
state  of  preservation,  it  was  in  regular  use  at  the  present  time. 
Its  design  was  of  singular  beauty,  and  well  known  from  many 
modern  copies  in  use.  The  colours  of  the  enamel  in  centre  of 
the  paten  were  still  quite  brilliant.  That  this  plate  escaped 
the  hand  of  the  spoilers  was  said  to  be  due  to  its  having  been 
walled  up. 
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Combe  Sydenham,  Somerset. 
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An  interesting  article  on  the  history  and  date  o£  the  Nettle- 
combe  Church  plate  appeared  in  a recent  number  of  Country 
Life. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  churchyard  cross  was  renewed  by 
the  late  Sir  Walter  Trevelyan  upon  the  ancient  calvary.  It 
had  been  for  years  covered  with  ivy. 

The  Rev.  Preb.  F.  Hancock  remarked  that  the  two  articles 
of  plate  remaining  were  part  of  a set  of  six  pieces,  the  other 
four  having  disappeared  after  the  Reformation,  when  they 
Avere  perhaps  sold,  or  more  probably  melted  down  to  make 
the  existing  Elizabethan  chalice.  He  belieA^ed  the  chalice 
and  paten  to  have  been  the  gift  of  Sir  Simon  de  Ralegh,  who 
died  in  1439. 

Mr.  Hancock  and  Mr.  Dupuis  were  cordially  thanked  for  all 
the  information  they  had  given. 

Combe  ^gbenbam. 

Proceeding  up  the  narrow  valley  the  party  came  to  the 
ancient  manor  house  of  Combe  Sydenham.  The  situation,  at 
the  very  roots  of  the  Brendon  Hills,  which  rise  above  to  the 
height  of  twelve  hundred  feet,  and  the  unusual  feature  of  a 
tower  standing  out  of  a confused  group  of  roofs  and  gables  at 
different  angles,  combined  to  give  a distinctly  foreign  appear- 
ance, more  resembling  a scene  in  Switzerland  or  the  Tyrol. 
The  house  itself  was  built  in  the  form  of  L,  with  a tow^er  set 
in  the  inner  angle.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  owner,  Mr. 
Marwood  Notley,  the  interior  could  not  be  inspected.  The 
Rev.  E.  H.  Bates  said  the  present  building  was  mainly 
Elizabethan,  and  the  date  over  the  porch  was  1580.  There 
Avere  also  architectural  features  of  the  XV  Century.  The 
farm  buildings  in  front  of  the  house  were  certainly  of  that 
earlier  period  ; and,  as  at  Cothelstone  and  Brympton,  might 
be  the  original  home  of  the  owners.  The  arms  over  the  porch 
w^ere  Sydenham  and  Stourton  (Murray,  1882  edit.,  p.  447) ; 
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thej  referred  to  the  marriage  of  John  Sydenham  and  Johanna 
Stourton,  c.  1430. 

Sir  George  Sydenham,  the  owner  in  1580,  second  son  of 
Thomas  Sydenham  of  Brympton,  left  an  only  daughter,  the 
wife  of  Sir  F rancis  Drake,  the  circumnavigator,  and  afterwards 
of  Sir  William  Courtenay  of  Powderham.  Afterwards  Combe 
formed  part  of  the  dower  of  Alice,  widow  of  John  Sydenham 
of  Brympton  (who  died  1627),  and  wife  of  Sir*Francis  Doding- 
ton.  Her  second  husband  being  a strong  Royalist,  Combe 
was  sequestrated  and  much  dilapidated.  Her  second  son. 
Major  George  Sydenham,  succeeded.  His  monument  might 
be  seen  in  Stogumber  Church,  where  his  effigy  reposed  between 
those  of  his  two  wives  ; but  whether  from  want  of  money  or 
want  of  room,  the  ladies  were,  to  use  the  heraldic  term,  dimidi^ 
ated,  so  that  only  one  half  of  an  effigy  appeared  on  either  side.. 
Murray  records  a Stogumber  tradition  that  the  ghost  of  the 
major  on  a spectral  horse  might  be  met  with  in  the  Combe  lane. 
In  Somerset  and  Dorset  Notes  and  Queries,  v,  p.  299,  is  a 
long  account  of  the  actual  appearance  of  his  ghost  to  Captain 
W.  Dyke,  as  recorded  in  Pneumatologia,  by  John  Flavel,  1685. 

Tea  was  afterwards  partaken  of  at  the  “Notley  Arms,”' 
Monksilver,  time  only  permitting  subsequently  for  a rapid  in- 
spection of  Monksilver  Church,  which  was  shown  by  thn 
Rector,  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Chorley,  the  chief  feature  of  the  build- 
ing being  the  beautiful  south  aisle. 

The  return  journey  was  then  made  to  Williton  Station,  from 
whence  the  party  proceeded  by  special  train  to  Taunton,  which 
was  reached  soon  after  seven  o’clock. 

Hace  anD  jQcetiletootb  Collection. 

In  the  evening  the  Museum  and  Library  at  Taunton  Castle 
were  open,  and  the  Collection  of  Needlework  and  Lace,  col- 
lected and  presented  by  Miss  Laura  Metford  Badcock,  w^as. 
exhibited. 
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Trull  Church,  near  Taunton. 

Stained  Glass  Window,  representing  SS.  Michael,  Margaret  and  George, 
in  south  side  of  Chancel. 


From  a Photograph  by  J.  Reginald  H.  Weaver. 
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The  Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver,  f.s.a.,  senior  Hon.  Sec.,  formally 
opened  the  collection,  and  took  the  opportunity,  on  -behalf  of 
the  Society,  to  thank  Miss  Badcock,  the  originator  and  gener- 
ous donor  of  the  collection.  Mr.  Weaver  said  that  Miss 
Badcock  had  been  engaged  for  two-and-a-half  years  on  what 
was  to  her  a genuine  labour  of  love.  She  had  received  presents 
of  lace  and  needlework  from  friends  not  only  in  England  but 
from  various  parts  of  the  world.  He  added  that  each  article 
was  ticketed  on  the  back  with  an  excellent  description  of 
its  locality,  composition,  etc.,  and  hoped  that  at  some  future 
time  a catalogue  might  be  made,  and  that  others  would  add  to 
the  collection  so  admirably  begun.  Mr.  Weaver  proposed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Miss  Badcock,  which  was  heartily  seconded 
by  Colonel  Cary  Batten. 


jFouttb  Dap’0  PtoceeDing0. 

Ctull  Cbutcf). 

The  first  place  visited  on  Friday  morning  was  Trull  Church 
(the  Rev.  R.  Y.  Bonsey,  Vicar),  which  Mr.  Bligh  Bond 
described  as  a peculiarly  interesting  little  church— he  said ‘little,’ 
because,  though  very  complete  in  all  its  parts,  it  w^as  on  a small 
scale.  The  greater  portion  of  it  was  XY  Century  work,  or 
advanced  Perpendicular,  but  at  the  tower  end  they  had  a much 
earlier  archway  and  a window  which  was  XIII  Century.  This 
seemed  to  be  all  that  was  left  of  the  earlier  Church,  and  he 
believed  all  the  rest  was  Perpendicular.  The  main  roof  con- 
tained some  fairly  good  work,  but  the  chief  glory  of  the  Church 
was  the  rood-screen,  with  the  continuing  screens  north  and 
south,^  and  the  beautiful  set  of  bench-ends  of  the  XVI  Century, 
one  being  dated  1510. 

The  rood-screen  was  very  massive  and  of  the  Devonshire 

1.  See  Mr.  Bligh  Bond’s  paper  on  “ Screens  of  the  Taunton  district,”  pt.  ii 
of  this  vol. 
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type.  There  was  one  something  like  it  at  Brushford,  and 
another,  now  in  Holcombe  Bogus  Church,  which  was  formerly 
at  Tiverton.  One  peculiar  feature  about  this  screen  was 
that  it  did  not  run  right  across  the  Church,  and  never  had, 
but  almost  all  the  West  Country  screens  in  churches  of  this 
type  ran  right  across  the  nave  and  aisles,  and  the  rood-loft  was 
from  end  to  end.  In  this  case  there  was  a most  extraordinary 
contrivance  ; just  behind  the  north  aisle  screen  there  was  a sort 
of  staircase,  or  ladder,  in  the  pillar,  and  the  acolytes  or  who- 
soever went  into  the  rood-loft  would  have  to  climb  it.  The 
screen  in  the  aisle  seemed  to  have  been  some  special  gift.  It 
was  very  beautiful,  and  contained  ornaments  which  were  not 
usual  in  the  county.  The  whole  construction  and  arrangement 
seemed  much  more  like  some  of  the  East  Anglian  ones.  One 
of  the  most  beautiful  features  was  the  perforated  tracery  in 
the  dado  rail— quite  a rare  feature.  He  was  sorry  that  a 
deplorable  amount  of  damage  had  been  done  by  the  scholars 
who  sat  against  one  portion  of  the  screen.  The  children 
evidently  amused  themselves  with  their  pocket-knives  during 
the  service,  and  one  boy’s  initials  were  accompanied  by  the  date 
1908.  On  the  other  side  the  occupant  of  the  pew  had  screwed 
a large  hook  into  the  linen-fold  panel.  The  mouldings  of  the 
cill  were  also  getting  quite  worn  out  by  the  boots  of  those 
who  sat  in  the  pews.  It  was  a great  misfortune,  as  well  as  an 
eyesore  to  the  Church,  having  the  pews  erected  right  against 
the  front  of  the  screens. 

Mr.  Bond  also  drew  the  attention  of  members  to  a piece  of 
wainscoting,  with  eight  linen-fold  panels,  at  the  end  of  the 
north  aisle,  bearing  the  inscription:  “John  Waye,  Clerke 
here.  Simon  Warman,  maker  of  thys  worke.  Aho  Dni  1560.” 

The  pulpit  (see  frontispiece  to  the  volume)  with  its  fine  series 
of  statuettes,  received  particular  notice. 

The  Rev.  E.  H.  Bates  drew  attention  to  the  exceedingly 
good  ancient  glass  in  the  chancel.  The  east  window,  with 
figures  of  Our  Lord,  and  SS.  Mary  and  John,  was  ancient. 
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and  he  regarded  it  as  about  the  same  age  as  the  building. 
The  three-light  window  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  (of 
which  an  illustration  is  given)  contained  representations  of 
three  saints,  SS.  Michael,  Margaret,  and  George  trampling 
upon  a dragon,  symbolical  of  the  spiritual  victory  over  the 
powers  of  evil.  He  remarked  that  the  churchyard  contained 
the  ancient  stocks,  close  to  which  was  the  grave  of  Mrs. 
Juliana  Horatia  Ewing,  the  writer  of  the  delightful  tale. 
Jackanapes^  and  others. 

Attention  was  drawn  to  a monumental  inscription,  which  has 
been  copied  by  the  Rev.  R.  Y.  Bonsey  : 

“ In  memory  of  Hannah,  dau.  of  Mr.  John  Baker,  who  died 
29  Dec.  1658. 

A spotless  child  lies  here  within, 

Whom  fate  allowed  not  time  to  sin. 

But  after  death  had  given  it  rest, 

Christ  took  into  His  arms  and  blest  ; 

Where  now  among  that  quire  on  high 
It  sings  its  own  sweet  lullabie. 

The  mother  to  its  earthlie  bed 
Bequeathed  this  stonie  coverlet.” 

Since  the  meeting,  the  following  notes  have  been  sent  by 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  South  am,  formerly  Vicar  of  Trull  : — 

“ The  five  figures  on  the  pulpit  are  intended  to  represent, 
first,  St.  John,  who  is  depicted  with  flowing  eastern  robes,  and 
holds  in  his  left  hand  the  chalice  and  the  dove, — or,  as  some 
think,  the  serpent  representing  the  going  forth  of  the  poison 
from  the  cup  he  was  ordered  to  drink,  before  being  placed  in 
the  cauldron  of  boiling  oil  when  before  the  Latin  Gate.  The 
other  four  figures  represent  the  four  doctors  of  the  Western 
Church  ; St.  Gregory  in  the  centre,  a Pope  having  a double 
crown  (the  third,  I believe,  w^as  assumed  in  1406)  ; St.  Jerome, 
who  gave  us  the  Vulgate,  in  the  dress  of  a cardinal  with  a 
book  in  his  hand ; the  other  two,  St.  Ambrose  and  St. 
Augustine,  always  closely  associated,  the  latter  having  been 
baptized  by  the  former  in  the  cathedral  at  Milan ; these  are 
both  in  ecclesiastical  dress.  It  is  also  noticed  that  the  small 
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figures  in  a double  row  between  tbe  large  ones  are  what  is 
technically  called  ‘ defaced,’  i.e.  their  faces  are  cut  straight  off. 
So  are  the  faces  of  the  angels  on  the  ribs  of  the  screen.  The 
story  goes  that  when  the  order  for  the  removal  of  images 
from  the  churches  in  Edward  VI  reign  came  down,  the  larger 
figures,  which  do  not  form  part  of  the  structure  of  the  pulpit, 
were  removed  and  buried  ; the  smaller  ones,  which  were  part 
of  the  structure,  were  defaced.  After  some  years  the  larger 
figures  were  taken  up  again  and  replaced. 

“ A medieval  procession  of  a somewhat  unusual  character  is 
depicted  upon  five  of  the  bench-ends.  They  are  not  now  in 
their  proper  order,  but  when  the  Church  was  ‘ restored  ’ in 
1862  were  placed  in  wrong  positions  by  people  who  did  not 
understand  their  significance.  The  first  is  a peasant  bearing 
the  parish  cross,  which  is  nearly  as  big  as  himself ; the  second 
a man  bearing  a processional  torch ; the  third  a man  bearing 
a monstrance  with  a maniple  over  his  left  arm  ; the  fourth  a 
deacon  with  a book  in  the  corner,  signifying  that  he  is  saying 
the  office  as  he  goes  ; the  fifth,  and  last,  a priest,  also  with 
book  like  the  fourth  figure,  who  is  clothed  in  an  elaborately 
embroidered  chasuble. 

“There  are  also  two  interesting  specimens  of  Jacobean 
work  in  the  Church ; one,  a bench-end  with  a figure-head 
with  a pointed  beard  and  wearing  armour ; the  other,  a panel 
near  the  place  where  the  organ-loft  used  to  be  (which  was 
erected  in  1805  and  taken  down  in  1889-90).  The  west 
window  in  the  tower  is  also  interesting,  being  a specimen  of 
the  first  deviation  from  the  pure  lancet  form,  having  three 
lancets  with  a small  heading  over  the  two  smaller  ones ; it  is 
of  very  late  date.  The  south  aisle  was  added  about  1520,  and 
has  a battlemented  parapet, — very  different  from  the  simple 
unadorned  character  of  the  exterior  of  the  north  aisle.” 

Mr.  H.  St.  G.  Gray  contributes  the  following  note : 

In  digging  foundations  for  the  new  vicarage  at  Trull  this 
vear,  in  5ft.  of  clay  soil,  a “ second  brass  ” coin  of  the  early 
Roman  Empire,  in  a bad  state  of  preservation,  was  discovered. 
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Poiindisford  Park, 

lPounDi0fotD  park. 

Poundisford  Park,  the  residence  of  Bishop  Moorhouse,  was 
next  visited.  The  exterior  was  first  inspected,  an  object  o£ 
great  interest  being  an  old  lead  tank  bearing  the  initials 
‘‘  H.  W.  H.”  and  the  date  167L 

The  Rev.  E.  H.  Bates  said  all  he  knew  about  the  house 
was  derived  from  the  magnificent  book  now  being  published  in 
parts  on  The  Domestic  Architecture  of  England  during  the  Tudor 
Period^  two  parts  of  which  were  to  be  seen  at  Taunton  Castle. 
Poundisford,  which  was  part  of  the  lands  of  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  seemed  to  have  been  let  to  a family  of  the  name 
of  Soper  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI IT.  Then  it  came  into  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Hill.  One  of  the  sons  went  abroad, 
and  eventually  the  property  came  to  a younger  brother.  The 
other  brother  returned,  and  built  another  house  close  by.  The 
Hills  improved  the  house  very  much.  As  at  Nettlecombe,  the 
house  possessed  a very  high  hall.  In  the  hall  they  would  see 
what  were  the  domestic  arrangements  for  a family  in  the  latter 
part  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign.  There  were  staircases  on  the 
south  side  into  the  living  rooms. 

The  hall  was  then  inspected.  The  woodwork  and  the 
ceilings  were  very  fine  ; the  pilasters  on  some  of  the  woodwork 
of  the  hall  being  in  design  like  those  on  the  outside  of  Cothel- 
stone  Manor. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Moorhouse,  d.d.,  explained  that  the 
coat  of  arms  in  the  hall,  to  which  he  drew  attention,  was  a very 
curious  example  of  the  Royal  Arms,  put  up  at  the  time  when 
the  leopards  of  England  were  used  in  the  English  arms  before 
the  ridiculous  unicorn  with  a bit  of  sugar  over  the  horns  was 
adopted  to  face  the  lion.  The  screen  under  the  minstrels’ 
gallery  appeared  to  be  temp.  Charles  I. 

He  pointed  out  a little  squint  window  in  a corner  of  the 
hall  wRich  he  thought  looked  out  from  the  ladies’  bower ; the 
ladies  in  those  days  were  generally  allowed  to  look  down  while 
festivities  were  going  on  in  the  hall. 
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A pliotograph  o£  the  party  was  afterwards  taken  by  Mr. 
H.  St.  G.  Gray,  and  then  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Bates  thanked  the 
Bishop  for  his  courtesy  in  allowing  the  Society  to  visit  his 
beautiful  residence. 


Pitmin0tec  CI)utcb. 

A move  was  next  made  for  Pitminster,  where  the  Church 
was  visited  by  the  Society  for  the  first  time.  The  Yicar,  the 
Rev.  W.  R.  Haetaveight,  gave  a description  of  the  Church. 
He  said  : 

The  name,  Pitminster,  was  a curious  one  : it  was  called  Pipe- 
minstre  in  Domesday  Book.  It  seemed  that  the  manor  of 
Pipeminstre  was  given  by  Hardicanute  to  the  church  of 
Winchester,  and  continued  vested  in  the  bishopric  of  Win- 
chester until  the  time  of  Henry  I,  when  it  was  given  by 
Bishop  Giffard  to  the  Priory  of  Taunton.  At  the  time  of  the 
Dissolution  it  was  presented  by  Henry  VIII  to  Humphrey 
Codes,  Esq.,  who  made  Barton  Grange  his  principal  residence, 
and  whose  tomb  now  rests  in  the  chancel  within  the  sacrarium. 
The  general  theory  seemed  to  be  that  previous  to  the  erection 
of  this  Church  there  was  on  the  present  site  a Saxon  church  of 
which  we  had  no  remains,  unless  the  square  base  of  the  tower 
was  Saxon.  The  dedication  of  the  Church — to  SS.  Andrew 
and  Mary — was  curious  and  was  the  only  one  with  this  strange 
combination  in  the  diocese.  The  Church  was  a beautiful 
specimen  of  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture  (88  feet  long,  40 
feet  wide)  consisting  of  nave,  chancel  and  two  aisles.  The 
tower-arch  was  especially  admired  and  thought  to  be  early 
XIII  Century  ; and  the  chancel-arch  either  late  XIII  or 
early  XIV  Century.  The  tower  was  peculiar,  having  a 
square  base,  with  octagonal  top,  surmounted  by  a wooden 
spire  covered  with  lead.  On  the  south  side  there  was  an  old 
sun-dial.  The  monuments  on  the  north  and  south  of  the 
chancel  were  of  alabaster  and  of  the  early  XVII  Century. 
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The  one  on  the  north  side  had  a circular  arched  canopy  divided 
into  square  compartments,  coloured  blue  with  gilt  roses  in  the 
centre.  On  this  monument  was  a recumbent  figure  of  a man 
in  complete  armour,  with  his  lady  by  his  side  ; on  the  panel 
there  were  three  boys  and  three  girls  kneeling  on  cushions,  and 
at  the  head  and  feet  of  the  female  figures  two  infants  ; on 
the  south  side  was  a similar  monument— both  belonging  to  the 
Codes  family.  The  chapel  on  the  north  side  was  evidently 
the  lady  chapel  of  the  Church,  and  contained  a piscina  wdth 
the  remains  of  a pedestal  upon  which  probably  the  figure  of 
Our  Lady  once  rested.  On  the  north  window  of  this  chapel 
there  were  some  fragments  of  ancient  glass,  and  also  in  the 
tracery  of  the  east  window.  The  stained  glass  window  in  this 
chapel  and  the  west  window  were  by  the  late  C.  E.  Kempe, 
while  the  three  in  the  south  aisle  were  by  Clayton  and  Bell. 
The  baptistry  contained  an  interesting  font  with  carved  panels, 
representing  on  the  north  panel  St.  George  vanquishing  the 
dragon,  on  the  east  Christ  blessing  little  children,  and  on ‘the 
south  a pilgrim  with  two  kneeling  peasants.  The  tomb  was 
probably,  from  its  style,  about  the  same  date  as  those  in  the 
chancel  and  might  belong  to  the  Colies  family. 

The  Registers  were  in  excellent  preservation,  and  dated  back 
to  1545.  There  were  six  bells,  the  oldest,  the  fourth,  bearing 
the  date  1630;  the  second,  1692  ; the  third5T752.  The  Church 
plate  was  interesting,  the  chalice  bearing  the  date  1652,  the 
paten  1725,  and  the  flagon  1728.  The  Church  was  restored 
about  1869,  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  during  the  incumbency  of 
the  Rev.  S.  R.  Lawson. 

Mr.  Hartwright  in  conclusion  informed  the  members  that 
Mr.  Harvey  Treat, ^ of  America,  wished  to  place  a chancel 
screen  in  the  Church  in  memory  of  his  mother. 

[The  form  of  the  name  Pipeminstre  suggests  that  this  man,or  and  also  Pipe 
Ridware  in  Staffordshire,  and  Pipe  and  Lide  iu  Herefordshire,  may  originally 
have  been  held  at  a peppercorn  rent.  A.S.  piper,  pepper. — Edit.] 

1.  Mr.  Treat,  a life  member  of  the  Society,  died  on  Nov.  8,  1908. 
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Mr.  Bligh  Bond  remarked  with  reference  to  the  date  of 
the  building,  that  it  had,  of  course,  been  rather  heavily  re- 
stored, so  that  there  was  not  a great  amount  remaining  of  the 
original  work.  They  might,  however,  fairly  suppose  that  the 
architect  had  been  careful  to  reproduce  the  ancient  features. 
The  chancel-arch,  he  thought,  was  entirely  new,  but  the  re- 
sponds at  the  end  of  the  south  arcade  certainly  seemed  ancient, 
the  probable  date  being  about  the  middle  of  the  XIII  Cen- 
tury. There  was  a good  deal  of  XIII  Century  work  in  the 
north  porch  and  doorway,  and  at  the  west  end  of  the  Church. 
The  window  in  the  chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the  tower  was 
distinctly  XIV  Century,  and  that  on  the  north  side  was  a 
little  doubtful  in  date,  but  its  external  dripstone  was  XIV 
Century.  As  to  the  evidence  of  Saxon  work  in  the  tower 
which  had  been  spoken  of,  he  could  not  at  present  see  any- 
thing definite  of  that  kind.  There  were  none  of  the  distinctive 
peculiarities  of  facing  associated  with  Saxon  masonry.  The 
octagonal  belfry  was  a regular  Somerset  feature,  and  could 
be  found  at  South  Petherton,  Ilchester,  Stoke  St.  Grregory, 
and  many  other  churches.  With  regard  to  the  proposed 
screen,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  Church  did  originally 
possess  a rood-screen,  as  the  survival  of  the  rood-loft  staircase 
proved.  There  were  plenty  of  good  examples  of  screenwork 
from  which  they  might  make  a selection,  either  of  the  arcaded 
and  fan-vaulted  type  as  at  Bishop’s  Lydeard,  or  of  the  earlier 
and  simpler  type  with  horizontal  coving  along  the  head,  which 
they  could  easily  reproduce.  The  bench-ends  were  worthy  of 
notice,  although  they  had  been  a good  deal  mutilated,  They 
partook  in  character  of  a good  many  of  those  they  had  seen, 
and  dated  about  1500  or  1520. 

iLunc{)eon  at  staple  jFit^paine. 

VOTES  OF  THANKS. 

The  party  afterwards  drove  to  Staple  Fitzpaine  {via  Corfe  and 
Park  Gate),  where  luncheon  was  partaken  of  at  the  School. 
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The  Rev.  E.  H.  Bates,  Excursion  Secretary,  presided,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  repast  he  said  he  hoped  that  they  had 
all  experienced  a pleasant  and  instructive  time  during  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  celebrations.  They  owed  a debt  of  grati- 
tude to  a very  large  number  of  landowmers,  clergy,  etc.,  for 
facilities  for  visiting  buildings  of  archaeological  interest.  First 
of  all  he  would  mention  the  Marquess  of  Bath.  They  felt  that 
in  him  they  had  an  example  of  one  who  did  credit  to  the 
various  positions  in  which  he  happened  to  be.  As  chairman 
of  the  Wiltshire  County  Council,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the 
County  of  Somerset,  and  in  connection  with  the  Territorial 
Army  he  had  a great  deal  to  do,  and  it  was  difficult  to  know 
how  he  found  time  to  act  as  their  President ; but  he  had  done 
so,  and  they  greatly  appreciated  all  he  had  done.  Mr.  Bates 
mentioned  the  names  of  the  gentry  who  had  thrown  open  their 
houses  for  inspection,  and  the  clergy  wdio  had  so  kindly  ex- 
plained their  churches,  and  thanked  them  on  behalf  of  the 
Society.  There  were  several  also  who  had  helped  them  all 
along.  Mr.  Bligh  Bond,  for  instance,  had  been  of  much 
assistance  to  them.  Then  there  was  Mr.  Grray ; they  heard  what 
Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins  said  about  his  energy  in  dealing  with  the 
ancient  Britons,  and  he  (Mr.  Bates)  could  testify  to  his  ability 
in  dealing  with  modern  Britons  ! The  success  of  their  Diamond 
Jubilee  had  in  a great  measure  been  due  to  their  Assistant- 
Secretary  and  Curator. 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Bates,  for  his  hard-working  efforts  in  connection  with 
the  organization  and  in  the  preparation  and  carrying  out  of 
the  programme  which  they  had  now  nearly  completed,  ven- 
tured to  prophesy  that  in  occupying  the  presidential  chair  that 
day,  in  the  absence  of  the  Marquess  of  Bath,  Mr.  Bates  was 
enjoying  a foretaste  of  an  honour  yet  to  come.  He  thought  it 
was  owing  to  Mr.  Bates’  great  exertions,  coupled  with  those 
of  Mr.  Gray,  that  they  had  had  such  a successful  Diamond 
Jubilee. 
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The  Rev.  E.  H.  Bates,  in  responding,  said  he  did  not 
suppose  he  would  be  disclosing  a secret  when  he  said  that  next 
year  the  annual  meeting  would  be  held  at  Wells.  It  was 
tv/enty-one  years  since  they  had  visited  that  place,  and  as  it  was 
the  millenary  of  the  foundation  of  the  See  of  Wells,  it  would 
be  most  appropriate  that  they  should  go  to  that  city. 


staple  JFit^paine  Cpucct). 

A brief  inspection  was  made  of  the  Church,  the  Rector,  the 
Rev.  E.  B.  Brown,  pointing  out  a place  on  the  north  side 
where,  according  to  tradition,  a Roman  doorway,  which  was 
brought  from  Bickenhall  Church,  once  existed.  The  interior 
of  the  Church,  which  had  been  ruined  by  tasteless  repairs,  and 
despoiled  of  almost  every  feature  of  antiquity,  yet  retained  a 
little  woodwork  of  good  character  in  the  shape  of  some  remains 
of  screenwork,  which  is  described,  with  illustrations,  by  Mr. 
Bligh  Bond,  in  his  paper  on  Screens  of  the  district,  in  Part  II. 

The  following  notes  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Allen,  on  the  towers  of 
Staple  Fitzpaine  and  Kingston,  were  read  : 

“ These  two  towers  are  almost  identical  in  design,  their  chief 
differences  being  in  the  form  of  the  gurgoyles  and  in  the  kind 
of  stone  used,  Kingston  being  built  of  the  New  Red  sandstone, 
and  Staple  Fitzpaine  of  blue  lias  and  brown  Ham  Hill  stone. 
They  are  late  in  style,  as  is  evident  in  the  discontinuity  be- 
tween buttress  and  pinnacle,  also  in  the  profusion  of  ornament. 
One  of  the  best  features  in  these  two  towers  is  the  beautiful 
spirelet  of  the  stair-turret.  The  single  corner-turret,  which 
prevails  in  most  English  towers,  gives  usually  a more  beautiful 
outline  than  the  four  equal  turrets  of  exceptional  towers  like 
St.  Cuthbert’s,  Wells,  and  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Taunton.” 

A visit  was  also  paid  to  the  Portman  Almshouses,  which 
date  from  1600,  and  w^ere  formerly  the  kitchens  of  the  residence 
of  the  Portmans,  destroyed  by  fire. 


Castle  Neroche. 
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©acsen  ^tone  at  Staple. 

At  this  point  the  party  divided,  in  order  that  those  desirous 
of  doing  so  might  catch  early  trains  at  Taunton.  Many  of  the 
members  drove  to  Castle  Neroche,  and  stopped  by  the  roadside 
to  inspect  a large  Sarsen  Stone,  a description  of  which  was 
given  by  Mr.  A.  C.  G.  Cameeon.  His  paper  on  the  subject 
is  printed  in  Part  II. 

Castle  JSerocbc. 

Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray,  who  directed  the  excavations 
at  Castle  Neroche  on  behalf  of  the  Society  in  1903,  and  which 
are  fully  recorded  in  the  volume  of  Proceedings  for  that  year, 
conducted  the  members  round  the  earthworks,  and  gave  an 
account  of  the  results  of  the  excavations.  W ith  regard  to  the 
main  part  of  the  earthworks  he  said  that  the  paucity  and 
character  of  the  relics  found  were  insufficient  to  enable  him  to 
assign  the  more  southerly  parts  of  Neroche  to  a definite  period  ; 
but  he  observed  that  nothing  pre-Roman  or  Roman  had 
been  discovered.  A pit  in  the  central  area  had  produced 
nothing  but  Norman  or  early  media0val  pottery,  not  only  near 
the  surface  but  also  at  a considerable  depth.  Before  touch- 
ing “The  Beacon”  he  felt  convinced  that  in  Castle  Neroche 
we  had  a large  and  elaborate  type  of  Norman  fortress  of  the 
motte  and  bailey  type.  If  any  part  of  Neroche  was  constructed 
in  early  British  times,  the  antiquities  produced  by  the  excava- 
tions of  1903  had  provided  us  with  no  material  for  proving  it. 
He  thought  that  it  was  possible  that  the  earthworks  on  “ The 
Beacon  ” might  have  been  erected  during  those  troubled  days 
of  anarchy  when  Stephen  was  reigning,  but  not  ruling.  If 
that  be  the  case,  Neroche  would  be  of  much  about  the  same 
date  as  the  Keep  of  Taunton  Castle,  and  the  Castle  at  Castle 
Cary  held  against  Stephen  by  William  Lovel  in  1138.  This 
would  probably  be  the  latest  date  for  Neroche  ; but  the  earth- 
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works  might  have  been  thrown  up  rather  earlier.  He  might 
mention  that  a church  or  hermitage  of  Neroche  existed  early 
in  the  XIV  Century.  “ The  Beacon  ” appeared  to  represent 
the  motte,  or  mount,  of  a Norman  stronghold,  and  that  owing 
to  the  natural  strength  of  the  position  a moat  of  water  was 
neither  necessary  nor  possible.  Then,  as  they  saw,  the  inner 
bailey  or  court  was  protected  by  three  ramparts  with  inter- 
vening ditches,  and  the  outer  bailey  further  to  the  south  was 
bounded  by  a single  line  of  earthworks.  That  class  of  earth- 
work was  introduced  into  Britain  by  the  Normans.  The 
Bayeux  Tapestry  depicted  several  notable  examples  in  Nor- 
mandy itself,  and  showed  such  a ^‘castle”  as  actually  under 
construction  at  Hastings.  These  “ castles  ” were  found  in 
England  in  almost  every  place  where  a Norman  lord  fixed  the 
caput  of  his  fief. 

Mr.  Gray  expressed  his  pleasure  at  seeing  that  Lord  Port- 
man’s  steward  was  now  having  the  excavations  of  1903  filled  in. 

Before  proceeding  to  Thurlbear,  the  party  were  provided 
with  tea  at  Castle  Neroche  Farm. 

Cfjutl&eat  Cijurcj). 

The  early  party  finally  visited  Thurlbear  Church,  where 
they  were  received  by  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  H.  F.  B.  Portman. 
The  other  members,  who  included  Castle  Neroche  in  their 
programme,  inspected  the  Church  later  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Bligh  Bond  said  they  had  here  a Norman  nave,  which 
was  all  that  remained  of  the  original  church.  There  were 
evidences  of  an  early  arrangement  at  the  east  wall  of  the  nave 
which  provided  for  lateral  altars  flanking  the  chancel-arch  on 
the  north  and  south.  Now  they  saw  remaining  on  one  side  an 
arched  recess  with  a hagioscope  towards  the  chancel,  dating 
probably  from  the  XII  Century.  The  doorway  pierced  on 
the  north  side  was  a XV  Century  insertion,  provided  for  the 
rood-loft  staircase. 
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Previous  to  the  XII  Century  the  chancel  arches  had  been 
narrow.  The  more  ancient  rite  had  followed  the  Oriental 
custom  in  that  the  act  of  Consecration  was  veiled  from  the 
people,  but  when  the  Elevation  of  the  Host  was  introduced, 
the  chancels  were  opened  up,  either  by  the  introduction  of 
hagioscopes,  or  by  widening  the  arches. 

The  chancel  here,  originally  Norman,  had  been  almost  en- 
tirely rebuilt  about  1850.  The  font  was  of  the  period  of 
Henry  II. 

An  inspection  was  made  of  the  exterior  of  the  Church  and 
attention  was  drawn  to  a Norman  buttress  of  curious  form  re- 
maining on  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel.  Norman  buttresses 
were  most  frequently  of  pilaster  form — square  in  section — but 
this  one  was  semi-cylindrical.  Mr.  Bond  believed  the  work  to 
be  original— the  base  undoubtedly  so. 

This  visit  concluded  the  meetings  and  excursions  of  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  Celebration,  and  the  members  returned  to 
Taunton  after  one  of  the  most  successful  series  of  meetings  in 
the  annals  of  the  Society. 


The  foUowiny  Donations  were  made  towards  the 
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Messrs.  Barnicott  and  Pearce  ... 

2 2 

0 

Mr.  H.  H.  P.  Bouverie 

2 9 

6 

Mrs.  Ewing 

1 0 

0 

The  Rt.  Hon.  H.  Hobhouse  ... 

5 15 

0 

Col.  G.  D.  Stawell  

0 10 

0 

Museum  Box 

... 

0 2 

9 

£11  19 

3 

IReport  of  tl)c  Curator  of  Caunton  Ca0tle  ^u0eum 
for  tibe  gear  enWng  Oecemtier  3i0t,  1908. 

rr^HE  Annual  Report  o£  the  Council  of  the  Somersetshire 
Archseological  and  Natural  History  Society  for  1907-8, 
prepared  for  the  Diamond  J ubilee  and  printed  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  is  so  comprehensive  that  little  remains  for  me  to  report 
in  this  place,  and  repetition  will  not  be  desirable. 

The  Library  has  increased  largely,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Somerset  Books  bequeathed  to  the  Society  by 
the  late  Mr.  W.  J.  Braikenridge,  of  Bath.  These  books  have 
been  catalogued.  The  Library  now  contains  duplicates  of  a 
number  of  Somerset  books,  second  copies  being  useful  for 
lending  to  members.  But  besides  these  a list  of  duplicate 
books,  Somerset  and  otherwise,  which  are  for  sale  has  been 
prepared,  and  may  be  seen  on  application.  The  average 
amount  of  binding  has  been  done  this  year,  including  thirty- 
three  volumes  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Devonshire  Association. 

Early  in  the  year  an  illustrated  Guide  Book  to  the  Char- 
bonnier  Collection  of  Pewter  was  issued,  which  is  sold  at  Qd. 
(by  post.  Id.)  Four  hundred  copies  of  the  Rev.  D.  P. 
Alford’s  History  of  Taunton  Castle  have  been  sold  this  year. 

During  the  Diamond  Jubilee  year,  the  extra  clerical  work 
consequent  on  the  large  increase  of  members,  the  labelling  of 
Museum  specimens  in  time  for  the  Taunton  meeting,  and 
several  alterations  in  the  arrangement  of  the  collections,  has 
rendered  it  necessary  to  employ  an  assistant  as  well  as  a 
Museum  attendant.  Although  this  new  arrangement  has  had 
to  be  discontinued  temporarily,  a staff  of  three  must  now  be 
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regarded  as  a permanency,  especially  in  view  of  the  proposed 
extension  of  the  Museum  and  Library  into  the  portion  of  the 
Castle  formerly  occupied  by  the  Curator,  who  took  up  his 
residence  at  Castle  House  early  last  April. 

This  increased  space  is  being  utilized  temporarily.  On  the 
ground  floor,  a good-sized  room,  intended  eventually  for  Coins 
and  Medals,  has  been  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  the  Col- 
lection of  Needlework  and  Lace  presented  by  Miss  L.  M. 
Badcock.  The  small  rooms  adjoining  are  being  used  as 
Museum  workshops.  The  large  room  above,  decorated  in 
Adam  style,  which  is  intended  for  the  new  Library  of  the 
Society,  is  at  present  used  for  the  exhibition  of  the  Wilfred 
Marshall  Collection  of  North  American  Indians  industries, 
and  for  lectures  (the  Great  Hall  being  now  too  full  to  be 
available  for  the  purpose). 

In  the  Great  Hall,  the  John  Marshall  Collection  of  Albino 
Birds  has  been  set  up  on  dull  black  stands,  but  they  have  yet 
to  be  labelled.  In  this  room  the  antiquities  found  by  Mr.  A. 
Bulleid,  F.s.A.,  at  the  Meare  Lake  Village  near  Glastonbury 
in  July  last,  are  displayed.  On  temporary  exhibit  are  the 
series  of  red-deer  antler  picks  found  at  Avebury  and  Maum- 
bury  Rings  during  the  year.  The  large  collection  of  Somerset 
“ Pole-heads  ” or  “ Club-brasses  ” has  been  added  to  consider- 
ably and  chiefly  by  donation.  The  fine  hoard  of  bronze  im- 
plements found  at  Wick  Park,  near  Stogursey,  and  the  reputed 
watch  of  Abbot  Whiting  of  Glastonbury,  have  attracted  much 
attention. 

At  least  five  series  of  excavations  have  been  conducted 
during  the  year  in  Somerset,  the  foremost  in  importance  being 
the  interesting  discoveries  made  by  Mr.  Bligh  Bond  at  Glas- 
tonbury Abbey  (fully  reported  upon  in  this  volume).  Other 
excavations  have  taken  place  at  the  Meare  Lake  V illage  (trial 
digging),  Norton  Camp,  Lansdown,  and  Downend — all  of 
which  will  be  recorded  in  due  course. 

The  Axbridge  Branch  of  the  Society  visited  the  Museum 
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on  September  19th  ; the  Castle  has  also  been  visited,  for 
educational  purposes,  by  students  attending  the  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Extension  Lectures  (on  February  22nd),  and  by  three 
forms  of  Bishop  Fox’s  Grirls’  School  (January  31st,  December 
loth  and  16th). 

The  usual  lectures  and  conversaziones  of  the  Taunton  Field 
Club  have  taken  place  in  the  Museum  (February  20th  and 
October  1st).  Three  lectures  were  given  during  the  autumn 
in  aid  of  a Fund  for  purchasing  a case  for  the  relics  found  at 
Wick  Barrow.  The  series  was  as  follows  : October  22nd, 
Excavations  at  Wick  Barrow^  near  Stogursey,  by  the  (Mrator ; 
November  oth.  The  Superstitions  and  Traditions  of  the  North 
Quantock  District,  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Whistler ; and 
November  19th,  Screens  and  Screenivork  in  Somerset  Churches, 
by  Mr.  F.  Bligh  Bond.  The  profit  from  these  lectures 
amounted  to  £5  Os.  lOr/. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  monthly  attendances  of  visitors 
to  the  Museum  and  Library  for  the  year  just  completed  : 


No.  of  Total  No.  of  Total 

Members.  Visitors.  Members.  Visitors. 


Jan. 

138 

443 

July  ... 

107 

673 

Feb. 

97 

371 

Aug.  ... 

397 

1647 

Mar. 

101 

417 

Sept.  . . . 

136 

960 

Apr. 

98 

713 

Oct. 

144 

664 

May 

93 

528 

Nov. 

171 

537 

June 

91 

557 

Dec.  ... 

82 

392 

1655 

7902 

On  comparing  these  figures  with  previous  years  it  is  seen 
that  the  attendance  during  1908  has  been  the  largest  yet 
attained — about  2J  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1907,  and  67  per 
cent,  more  than  eight  years  previously.  The  admission  fee  to 
the  Museum  on  Saturdays  has  been  increased  from  Iri.  to  2d. 

H.  St.  George  Gray, 

Assist. -Secretary,  Som.  Arch.  & Nat.  Hist.  Society, 
Curator  of  Taunton  Castle  Museum. 


aODttions  to  tbt  ^U0cum 

From  January  1st  to  December  31st,  1908. 


1.  ARCHAEOLOGY. 


(1).  Stone  Implements. 


iLINT  chipped  celt  o£  Neolithic  type,  length  4|^ins., 


found  on  the  western  slopes  of  Norton  Camp,  near 
Taunton,  outside  the  vallum.  (Figured  in  H.  St.  Greorge 
Gray’s  paper  on  Norton  Camp,  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc.,  Liv, 
pt.  ii,  p.  131).— Deposited  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Morris. 


Eight  PalaBolithic  implements  and  fragments,  found  by  the 


donor  at  Knowle  Farm  Pit,  n.e.  part  of  Savernake  Park, 
Wilts,  about  half-a-mile  from  the  Marlborough  and  Hunger- 
ford  road. 

So-called  “ Eolithic  ” implement  found  by  the  donor  in  the 
parish  of  Winterbourne  Bassett,  N.  Wilts. 

Presented  by  the  Rev.  H.  G.  0.  Kendall. 

Chipped  flint  javelin-head,  Florida ; and  a ground  stone 
arrowhead,  Alaska.— Presented  by  Mrs.  H.  T.  Rutherfoord. 


(2).  Other  Archaeological  Remains. 


All  the  Late-Celtic  antiquities  found  during  Mr.  Arthur 
Bulleid’s  trial-excavations  in  July,  1908,  at  the  Meare  Lake 
A^illage,  near  Glastonbury, — reported  upon  at  the  Dublin 
Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  1908,  and  at  the  Diamond 
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Jubilee  Meeting  of  the  Somersetshire  ArchaBological  and 
Natural  History  Society,  at  Taunton,  August  18th,  1908. 

The  excavations  are  described  by  Mr.  Bulleid,  and  the  ‘ ‘ finds  ’ ’ by  Mr.  H. 
St.  George  Gray,  in  the  Brit.  Assoc.  Report  for  1908  ; and  an  abridged  account 
is  given  in  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc.,  liv,  pt.  i,  pp.  40-42. 

Presented  by  the  owners  of  the  property.  The  Misses 
CouNSELL  (2)  and  Mrs.  Owen  Egberts,  of  Bath  and 
Clifton  respectively.  {These  antiquities  will  he  known  as 
“The  Counsell  and  Roberts  Collection”). 

The  antiquities  recorded  and  illustrated  in  Proc.  Som.  Arch. 
Society^  Liv,  1908,  pt.  ii,  pp.  1-78,  comprising  the  relics, 
human  remains,  etc.,  found  in  Wick  Barrow,  near  Stogursey, 
in  1907. — Presented  by  the  Wick  Barrow  Excavation  Fund 
{per  Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray,  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Whistler,  and 
Mr.  Albany  F.  Major,  and  the  owners, — the  Trustees  of  the 
Spaxton  Charity  Lands). 

Relief  model  of  Wick  Barrow,  Stogursey.  Scale  4ft.  to 
lin. — Made  and  presented  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Whistler. 

Handle,  mounting  and  seal-hide  lashing,  fitted  by  the  donor 
to  a flint  knife-dagger,  Somerset,  from  the  collection  of  the 
late  Wm.  Baker  (which  had  belonged  to  the  Museum  for  some 
years).  For  comparison,  and  to  show  the  manner  in  which 
the  W ick  Barrow  knife-dagger  was  hafted.— -Presented  by  the 
Rev.  C.  W.  Whistler,  m.r.c.s. 

All  the  Bronze  Age  and  Roman  pottery,  etc.,  found  at 
Norton  Camp,  near  Taunton,  1908,  recorded  and  illustrated  in 
Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc.,  Liv,  1908. — Presented  by  the  Norton 
Camp  Excavation  Fund  {per  the  Hon.  Francis  Bowes-Lyon, 
owner  of  the  property,  and  Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray,  who  con- 
ducted the  excavations). 

Specimen  of  weaving  (in  three  colours)  executed  by  the 
donor,  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  weft  was  worked  in 
by  means  of  wooden  representatives  of  the  perforated  meta- 
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tarsal  bones  of  sheep  found  so  confimonlj  in  the  Glastonbury 
Lake  Village. 

These  shank-bones  are  found  in  the  Lake  Village  in  a smooth  condition,  in- 
dicating prolonged  use,  and  most  of  them  have  a perforation  at  the  proximal 
end  and  another  close  to,  at  the  side.  The  wool,  or  other  fabric,  was  drawn  oflf 
these  “ bobbins  ” as  required  for  the  weft,  passing  through  the  holes  to  prevent 
the  unrolling  of  the  wound-on  thread.  The  pattern  shown  in  this  specimen  of 
weaving  is  known  as  the  “step-pattern,”  a design  which  has  been  found  on  a 
wooden  tub,  etc.,  from  the  Lake  Village. 

Presented  by  Mrs.  C.  W.  Whistler. 

Roman  fibula  of  bronze,  ornamented,  but  damaged  and  with 
pin  deficient ; seal  ring  of  bronze,  with  initial. — Presented  bj 
Mrs.  Hook,  Middle  Street,  Taunton. 

Bronze  socketed  celt  of  the  Bronze  Age,  with  loop  and 
circular  socket;  well  patinated.  Dug  up  by  the  late  Wm. 
Tow^ell,  when  draining  near  one  of  the  “ Battle  Gore  ” mounds 
at  Williton.  (Figured  in  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc.,  Liv,  pt.  i,  p.  72). 

Sample  of  burnt  wheat  found  at  the  Roman  Forts  of  Castle- 
shaw,  near  Delph,  West  Riding,  1907-8. — ^Presented  by  Dr. 
H.  Colley  March,  f.s.a. 

Sample  of  burnt  wheat  found  in  the  Late-Celtic  Camp  of 
Hunsbury,  near  Northampton. 

Mr.  Clement  Reid,  r.R.s.,  writes: — -“It  seems  to  be  a better  sample  of 
wheat  than  that  from  the  Glastonbury  Lake  Village  ; but  this  may  only  mean 
that  it  was  grown  on  better  land.  These  sub-fossil  wheats  have  all  shrunk 
more  or  less,  but  to  different  extents.  The  only  thing  to  be  said  is  that  as 
usual  there  is  a considerable  proportion  of  imperfectly  developed  grain.” 

Sample  of  gravelly  substance,  or  shingle,  consisting  of 
chalk,  quartz,  flint,  hornstone,  shells,  etc.,  found  on  the  arena- 
floor  of  the  amphitheatre,  Maumbury  Rings,  Dorchester,  1908. 
This  material  was  used  in  Roman  times  to  dress  the  floor,  to 
fill  up  interstices  and  cracks,  to  prevent  slipping  in  the  com- 
bats, etc. 

Presented  by  the  Curator,  Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray. 

Fusiform  leaden  sling-bullet,  and  a bronze  “ mace-head  ” 
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encircled  bj  three  rows  of  six  spikes  (of  a type  figured  in 
Evans’  Bronze  Implements,  p.  271,  fig.  339).  Found  on  the 
battlefield  of  Lake  Trasimeno,  Perugia,  near  the  shores  of 
which  Hannibal  gained  a victory  over  the  Romans. — -Presented 
by  Mrs.  Rutherfoord. 

Part  of  a large  burnisher  or  grain-rubber  of  sandstone, 
found  close  to  a quarry  (limestone)  in  the  parish  of  Hutton, 
Somerset,  lying  beneath  a human  skeleton. 

Skeletons  are  often  found  in  enlarging  the  quarry,  some  2ft.  deep,  resting  on 
the  limestone.  There  are  the  remains  of  a camp  in  an  adjoining  held,  now 
almost  defaced  by  the  plough. 

Presented  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Rose,  Hutton  Rectory. 

Shards  of  ornamented  glazed  pottery,  including  broken 
candlesticks,  XVII-XVIII  Century.  Found  in  deep-digging 
at  the  back  of  Messrs.  Barnicott  and  Pearce’s  premises  in 
Fore  Street,  Taunton. — Presented  by  the  Firm. 

Drab-coloured  earthenware  jug,  with  rounded  base,  height 
5|ins.,  dug  up  at  Bethlehem ; red  earthenware  lamp  from 
Gizeh,  Egypt ; two  lamps  from  Palestine, — the  larger  one 
from  Hebron, — Roman,  circa  b.c.  400. 

Series  of  Ancient  Egyptian  antiquities  consisting  of  : — 
Bronze  hawk  (crowned),  Thebes;  mummy  hawk;  small 
mummy  crocodile  ; painted  wooden  scarab ; painted  wooden 
spear-head  with  midrib  on  one  side  ; piece  of  light  grey  stone 
with  inscription  in  black  on  both  sides  ; blue  glazed  Ushabti 
figure  ; piece  of  blue  glazed  pottery  ; fragment  of  painted 
wood ; string  of  blue  beads ; two  red  earthenware  vases,  each 
4Jins.  high,  from  Kahun,  XXVI  Dynasty. 

Presented  by  Miss  E.  Webber,  Taunton. 

W ooden  chest  with  iron  bands,  length  5ft. ; probably  XV 
Century,  or  rather  earlier.  It  has  one  large  central  lock  and 
fittings  for  four  padlocks.  Probably  from  a West  Somerset 
Church. — Presented  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Cotching,  and  repaired 
by  the  Society. 
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Fragment  of  Romano-British  pottery  found  at  Bowden, 
Henstridge,  1892  ; fragment  of  Roman  imbrex^  Maiden  Castle, 
Dorchester  ; piece  of  encaustic  tile,  Bruton  Church  ; incisor 
tooth  of  horse  found  in  the  centre  of  a tree  said  to  be  a yard 
in  diameter,  Wincanton.  (Tooth  shown  imbedded  in  the 
wood). — Presented  by  Mr.  G.  Sweetman. 

Three  iron  horse-shoes  found  at  Doublegates,  Barton  St. 
David,  not  far  from  the  Fosse  way  ; depth  18ins.  below  the 
surface.  (Doublegates  is  near  Silver  Street,  Gosling  Street 
and  Ham  Street). — Presented  by  the  Rev.  J.  Byrchmore. 


II.  ETHNOGRAPHY. 


Watchman’s  rattle. 

Flail,  or  “dreshel,”  made  by  Thomas  Fear  (“Honest  Tom 
Fear”),  of  Hutton,  some  sixty  years  ago.  It  consists  of  (1) 
hand-staff,  (2)  runner,  (3)  middle  bin,  (4)  caplin, — bound  on 
bj  a thong,  (5)  flail.  There  used  to  be  regular  flail-makers 
at  Hutton,  and  the  flails  were  sold  at  9d.  each. 

Set  of  three  “ charming-bells,”  used  previously  to  the  middle 
of  the  XIX  Century,  in  Elborough  Wood,  Hutton,  Somerset. 

These  bells  were  in  common  use  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hutton  until  about 
1860,  when,  owing  to  stricter  game  preservation  the  practice  of  “charming” 
birds  died  out.  “ Charming”  differed  from  “ bird-batting  ” or  “ bat-fowling,” 
inasmuch  as  no  net  was  used.  A dark  night  was  essential  to  success.  The 
operators,  three  or  four  in  a company  (and  several  companies  might  be  at  work 
in  the  same  wood  at  one  time),  entered  the  wood  or  coppice  where  the  birds 
were  roosting,  bearing  lanterns  and  keeping  up  an  incessant  ringing  with  the 
bells.  The  birds,  chiefly  thrushes,  blackbirds,  field-fares,  redwings  (locally 
“windles”)  and  starlings  (smaller  birds  being  disregarded),  terrified  by  the 
noise  and  dazed  by  the  glare  of  the  lanterns,  suffered  themselves  to  be  taken 
by  the  hand,  or  if  (as  was  the  case  on  still  nights)  roosting  aloft,  to  be  knocked 
down  by  the  poles  which  the  lads  carried. 

This  “set”  consists  of  three  bells.  Mr.  Rose  regards  the  middle  bell  as 
being  of  later  date  than  the  others.  The  handle  has  unfortunately  been 
broken.  It  belonged  to  the  grandfather  of  the  man  from  whom  Mr.  Rose 
obtained  it, — a man  now  some  58  years  of  age. 

Small  brass  tinder-box,  of  cylindrical  form,  with  flint  strike- 
a-light  and  steel  of  elongated  0-shape,  used  by  sailors  and 
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fishermen.  It  contains  tinder,  and  a steel  rod  dangles  from 
the  bottom  of  the  box  for  pushing  the  tinder  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  receptacle. 

Presented  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Rose,  Hutton  Rectory. 

“Club-brass,”  height  lOfins.,  of  the  flat  variety.  (^The 
diamond-shaped  projection  on  top  of  this  specimen  was  missing, 
but  has  been  reproduced  in  accordance  with  the  pattern  of  a 
perfect  example  in  Sir  S.  Ponsonby-Fane  s Collection). 

Flat  javelin-shaped  “ club-brass,”  the  short  socket  and  the 
blade  in  one  piece ; height  8 fins..  East  Harptree,  and  probably 
belonging  to  the  earliest  club  there. 

“ Club-brass  ” on  the  round,  he  ight  9f  ins.  Known  positively 
to  belong  to  Creech  St.  Michael,  this  specimen  belonging  to 
the  early  XIX  Century. 

Pointed  “ club-brass  ” on  the  round  ; height  ofins.  Old 
“ George”  Inn  (now  the  “Bath  Arms”),  Cheddar. 

Twm  flat  varieties  of  “club-brasses,”  South  Pethertou. 

Tw^o  heavy  “ club-brasses”  on  the  round,  from  Northampton- 
shire ; (1)  Braunston,  (2)  Ashby  St.  Ledgers. 

Presented  by  Dr.  Thos.  Hopkins,  Burnham. 

“ Club-brass,”  height  9|ins.,  “ Lamb  and  Flag  ” Inn,  Blag- 
don,  Pitminster. 

“ Club-brass  ” on  the  round,  height  6|ins., — an  open  crown 
surmounted  by  a Maltese  cross.  “ George  and  Dragon  ” Inn, 
Winterbourne,  Glos. 

Presented  by  Mrs.  T.  Hopkins. 

“ Club-brass  ” on  the  round,  height  4|ins.,  said  to  be  from 
Congleton. 

Medal  worn  by  the  members  of  the  Yeovil  Guardian  Friendly 
Society,  established  June,  1835  ; and  Rules  of  the  Society, 
1876. 

Presented  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Spencer  Ponsonby-Fane. 

“ Club-brass  ” on  the  flat,  height  11  Jins.  Box  or  Monkton 
Farleigh. — Presented  by  Mr.  Jas.  Kelway. 
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Club  emblem*  of  Hatch  Beauchamp,  consisting  of  a dark 
blue  pole,  6ft.  long,  with  a small  wooden  acorn  and  cup  turned 
on  the  top. 

Banner  of  Early  Victorian  Friendly  Society,  Hatch  Beau- 
champ, inscribed  on  one  side  HATCH  BEAUCHAMP  FRIENDLY 
SOCIETY;  on  the  other  side,  CHURCH,  QUEEN  AND  CON- 
STITUTION. 

The  Club  was  formed  in  1848,  a meeting  being  held  annually  on  July  25th, 
which  was  the  birthday  of  the  first  President,  Wm.  Oore-Langton,  of  Hatch 
Park.  The  banner  was  made  and  painted  by  Mrs.  Oakes,  Mrs.  Gould  and  Miss 
Fanny  Raban,  and  presented  by  them  to  the  Club.  It  was  formed  for  a sick 
and  funeral  benefit,  7/-  a week  if  lying  in,  and  3/6  walking  ; £6  on  death  of  a 
member,  and  £3  on  death  of  a member’s  wife.  They  used  to  divide  the  surplus 
funds  once  in  seven  years.  The  Club  came  to  an  end  between  1903  and  1904. 
They  had  no  brass  emblems,  but  an  acorn  and  cup  turned  on  the  top  of  a wooden 
staff,  and  tied  with  blue  streamers  ; blue  rosettes  were  worn  in  the  coat. 

Presented  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Greed,  Taunton. 

The  following  “ club-brasses  ” have  been  purchased  during 
the  year : -Well-modelled  dove  with  outstretched  wings,  said 
to  be  from  Shifnal,  Salop  ; one  on  the  round,  height  ofins., 
Puckington  and  Stocklinch  ; one  on  the  round,  height  6ins., 
Merriott  (?)  ; and  one  ori  the  round,  height  8|^ins.,  Halberton, 
near  Tiverton.  A duplicate  in  the  collection  was  exchanged 
for  an  ornamental  crook,  height  6Jins.,  Pucklechurch,  near 
Mangotsfield,  Glos. 

Two  staves  of  office  of  the  Constables  of  the  Court  Leet  of 
the  borough  of  Taunton,  with  globular  heads  of  silver,  round 
which  the  following  is  inscribed  TO  THE  CONSTABLES 
FOR  THE  BVRROW  OF  TAVNTON.  1701.  On  top,  the  Koyal 
Arms.  Names  of  some  of  the  constables,  dating  from  1801, 
are  engraved  on  the  silver  heads ; and  silver  rings  have  been 
added  from  time  to  time  since  1879,  to  bear  the  names  of 
successive  constables  to  the  present  date. 

Two  staves  of  office  of  the  Bailiffs  of  the  Court  Leet  of  the 
borough  of  Taunton,  with  gilded  wooden  beads,  consisting  of 
balls  studded  in  one  case  with  large  conical,  and  in  the  other 
case  with  round-headed,  brass  nails  (giving  them  the  appearance 
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of  the  weapon  known  as  a “morning-star.”)  Brass  bands 
round  the  wooden  shafts  bear  the  names  of  the  bailiffs  from 
1890. 

Deposited  on  loan  by  the  Court  Leet  for  safe  keeping. 

Two  kinds  of  “ dog-spears,”  or  “ dog-spikes,”  which  formerly 
were  planted  about  in  the  woods  at  Pawlett,  near  Bridgwater, 
to  impede  the  progress  of  poachers  and  their  dogs,  and  so  to 
protect  the  game. — Presented  by  Mr.  Bo  beet  Beown, 
Bridgwater. 

Silver  bodkin  found  in  a crevice  of  a window  in  an  Eliza- 
bethan house  at  Shopnoller,  Bagborough,  near  Taunton. — Pre- 
sented by  Miss  E.  Webbee. 

Four  fine  Grothic  door-keys  of  the  first  half  of  the  XVI 
Century,  each  having  circular  bows  pierced  with  openings, 
foiled  and  cusped  ; three  have  rings  for  suspension.-— -Presented 
by  Mr.  T.  Chaebonniee. 

Cylindrical  wooden  box,  containing  early  brimstone  matches ; 
much  decayed. — Presented  by  Mr.  F.  Y.  V ickeey. 

Piece  of  a rock-painting,  with  representations  of  five  ante- 
lopes, the  work  of  Bushmen.  Obtained  from  a cave  in  the 
Stormberg  Bange,  Cape  Colony. — Presented  by  Mr.  Daniel 
B.  Bedlee. 

Pair  of  shoes  from  Barbadoes. — Presented  by  Mi’s.Weavee, 
Taunton. 

Maori  weapon  (mere)  of  grey  stone,  polished  : length 
11  logins. ; max.  width,  3-|ins. ; wdthout  a hole  at  the  end  for  sus- 
pension. These  “ meres  ” are  heirlooms,  some  of  them  possess- 
ing a long  family  or  even  tribal  history.  This  specimen 
formerly  belonged  to  Te  Bori,  a chief  living  at  or  near  Blen- 
heim, New  Zealand. — Presented  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Cullen. 

Model  Dutch  waggon  made  by  Boer  prisoners  during  the 
South  African  War. 

The  following  objects  collected  at  Sitka,  Alaska  (North 
American  Indian  ) : — Painted  wooden  “ fish  god,”  length 
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12|ins. ; two  horn  spoons,  the  handles  ornamented  with 
totemistic  designs,  7|ins.  and  5fins.  long  ; a fish-bone  armlet 
with  rough  incisions  representing  two  fishes  and  two  human 
heads ; a large  fish-hook  with  alligator  design  ; and  a caiwed 
stone  scratch-back. 

Short  sword  with  inlaid  blade  and  handle  and  embossed 
sheath,  Damascus  ; wooden  club,  British  Guiana ; three  Kaffir 
armlets  ; two  Boer  tobacco-pipes,  one  of  which  is  said  to  have 
belonged  to  Cetewajo  ; Buddhist  ola  book,  the  leaves  of  palm  ; 
case  of  chop-sticks,  knife,  etc.,  Chinese ; Chinese  playing- 
cards  ; Chinese  spectacles  with  tortoiseshell  rims ; Chinese 
opium-pipe,  and  another  ; Norwegian  hair-pin  and  finger-ring; 
etc. 

Presented  by  Mrs.  H.  T.  Eutherfookd. 

Small  polished  mahogany  table. — Presented  by  Mrs.  R.  G. 
Badcock. 

Two  glass  shades. — Presented  by  the  Misses  Sibly. 


III.  CHINA,  POTTERY,  AND  CLASS. 

Early  XIX  Century  salt-glaze  handled  quart  measure,  white 
and  blue,  with  grape  and  vineleaf  ornamentation  in  slight  relief. 
The  inscription,  WINCHESTER  MEASURE  GUARANTEED, 
encircles  the  vessel.  {Cracked). 

Two  glass  wine  bottles,  10:^ins.  high,  with  bosses  on  the 
sides,-™one  stamped  B.  L.,  Lyme,  the  other  T.  Pauli,  West 
Monckton,  1776. 

Presented  by  Mr.  S.  Lawrence. 

Glass  wine  bottle,  with  boss  inscribed  H.  Sanders,  Water- 
slade,  1738  (?  “ Waterslade^’’  South  Boad,  Taunton).— Vyq- 
sented  by  Mr.  Le  Mesurier,  Ottery  St.  Mary. 

Four  lumps  of  unworked  glass  from  the  old  Nailsea  glass 
factory.— Presented  by  Mr.  F.  Beale. 

Pitcher,  height  5fins.,  with  yellowish-brown  glaze;  XIV- 

Vol.  LIV  (Third  Series^  Vol.  XIV ),  Part  I.  h 
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XV  Century  ; dug  up  at  Chedzoy,  Somerset,  1906. — Deposited 
by  Mrs.  R.  Brown,  Bridgwater. 

Glazed  earthenware  handled  jug,  damaged  ; perhaps  manu- 
factured at  Crock  Street,  near  Ilminster,  circa  1700.  Found 
in  digging  close  to  the  house  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  Taunton. — 
Presented  by  Mr.  Geo.  Gibbs. 

Twenty-one  Wedgwood  intaglios  of  black  “ basaltes,”  or 
Egyptian  black  ware. 

They  represent  classical  subjects.  All  are  impressed  on  the  back  with 
“ W edgwood,  ” except  one,  which  is  marked  “Wedgwood  and  Bentley.”  The 
numbers  impressed  on  the  backs  refer  to  the  catalogue  issued  by  the  firm  at 
various  times  from  1773  onwards.  The  signature  of  the  modeller  was  not  as  a 
rule  permitted. 

Presented  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Rose,  Hutton  Rectory. 

IV.  NUMISMATICS,  AND  PEWTER. 

Hoard  of  ‘‘  third  brass  ” Roman  coins,  thirty-five  in  number, 
representing  twelve  Emperors  from  Gallienus  to  Constautius 
Chlorus,  A.D.  253-305  ; including  three  of  unusual  interest, 
viz.,  nos.  28,  31  and  34, — those  of  Diocletian,  Maximian  and 
Carausius,  each  bearing  on  the  reverse  the  legend  PAX  AVGGG 
(issued  by  Carausius).  Found  in  the  parish  of  Clapton-in- 
Gordano,  Somerset,  on  Tickenham  Hill  and  about  one-third  of 
a mile  west  of  Cadbury  Camp,  about  1891.  (See  Numismatic 
Chronicle^  xvi,  3rd  ser.,  1896,  pp.  238-245  ; also  Viet.  Co.  Hist. 
Svm.,  I,  p.  360). — Presented  by  Mr.  John  E.  Pritchard, 
F.S.A.,  Bristol. 

“ Smasher’s  hoard  ” of  counterfeit  coin,  and  obsolete  and 
much  worn  shillings  and  sixpences  all  of  which  have  either 
been  cut  in  half  or  partly  clipped  through.  The  halves  in- 
clude a half-crown  piece  of  William  III  cut  in  two.  In  this 
way  the  forger  procured  his  silver.  The  pieces  of  counterfeit 
coin  (George  HI)  consist  of  a seven-shilling  piece,  1798  ; 
half-a-crown,  1818  ; and  two  one-shilling  pieces,  1816. 

Found  in  1908  about  eighty  yards  to  the  s.w.  of  the  new 
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part  of  Haygrass  House,  Pitminster,  on  the  south  side  of  an 
old  hedge,  depth  2ft. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Grueber,  r.s.A.,  Keeper  of  tbe  Coins  and  Medals  in  the  British 
Museum,  writes  as  follows  : — “ The  thin  discs  are  much  worn  pieces  which  had 
been  sweated  down  and  then  counter-stamped  by  some  tradesmen.  Before  the 
new  Coinage  of  1816,  the  silver  money  had  got  into  a very  poor  state,  being  so 
much  worn  that  even  all  traces  of  the  type  were  obliterated.  To  get  these 
pieces  into  currency  tradesmen  stamped  their  names  on  them.  On  two  of  your 
pieces  you  will  see  the  names  of  Noble  and  McNab.” 

Presented  by  Mr.  A.  Aemitage,  Haygrass,  Taunton. 

Token  of  bronze,  diam.  1 j-^ns.,  of  the  Somerset  Yeomanry 
Cavalry,  1796.  SOM  ERSET  YEOMANRY  CAVALRY, 

1796.:=  Accoutrements  (swords,  helmet,  trumpet,  spurs). 

THEIR  TOKEN.  P. A. ET. F.  = Three  mounted  yeomen, 
one  bearing  flag  of  the  regiment.  On  edge,  PROMISE  TO  PAY 
ON  DEMAND  ONE  HALFPENNY. 

One-shilling  token  of  Prome,  1811  {Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc., 
XXXII,  W,  Bidgood,  no.  37) ; a farthing  token,  XVII  Century, 
of  Abraham  Mason  of  Chard  (Bidgood,  97);  the  following 
XVII  Century  farthing  tokens  of  which  previously  there  was 
only  one  specimen  of  each  in  the  Museum  : — Bidgood,  nos.  112, 
122,  129,  142,  148,  149,  211,  242  and  305  ; a Bridgwater  half- 
penny (“Queen’s  Bays”);  and  a Yeovil  halfpenny,  1797. 

Presented  by  Mr.  Henry  Symonds. 

Exeter  halfpenny,  1792,  “Success  to  the  Woollen  Manu- 
factory ” ; circular  bronze  calendar,  diam.  Ifins.,  for  the  year 
1750. 

“Third  brass”  Roman  coin  of  Salonina  (died  a.d.  268), 
wife  of  Gallienus.  Ohv. — COR.  SALON  I N A AVG,  Diademed 
head  to  r.,  with  crescent.  (?)| VNON I.  CONS.  AVG. 

Stag  facing  to  1.  Found  at  Stretchholt,  Puriton,  during 
ditching  operations  in  1908. 

Presented  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Whistler. 

Two  base  denarii  found  near  York,  (1)  Constantine  I,  A.D. 
306-337.  (“Invicto  Comiti”  type,  in  exergue  SARL,-^ — 
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Arelatum,  Gaul)  \ (2)  another  ditto.  (“Gloria  Exercitns  ” 
type,  in  exergue  f<QLP-~~Aquileia). 

A cinquecento  or  XVI  Century  reproduction  of  a sestertius 
of  Faustina  senior,  and  another  of  a dupondius  of  Antonins 
Pius. 

Presented  by  Miss  E.  W ebbek. 

Four  pairs  of  public-house  checks  of  the  Egremont  Hotel, 
Williton,  \d.,  2d.,  M.  and  6d. — Presented  by  the  Rev.  C.  H. 
Heale. 

Silver  denarius  of  Antoninus  Pius,  a.d.  138-161.  Obv. — 
DIVVS  ANTONINVS  ; bare  head  to  r.  Rev.—CONSECRtkT\0  ; 

a funeral  pile. — -Purchased. 

Three  XVII  Century  trade  tokens  of  Taunton,  Bridgwater 
and  Wells  (^Bidgood,  nos.  72,  248  and  301). — Purchased. 

Red  wax  impression  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  from  the  gold 
medal  commemorative  of  the  Defeat  of  the  Armada,  1588-9. 
— Presented  by  Mr.  H.  Franklin. 

Pewter.— Two  snuff-boxes,  XVI II  or  early  XIX  Cen- 
tury; spoon,  with  end  of  handle  in  shape  of  a hoof,  XVII 
Century;  pilgrim  medal  (?),  with  fleur-de-lys  ; plate,  diam. 
9fins.,  with  arms  of  William  of  Wykeham  and  Winchester 
School ; and  a plate,  diam.  lOins.,  with  arms.^ — Deposited  on 
loan  by  Mr.  T.  Charbonnier. 

V.  MANUSCRIPTS,  DRAWINGS,  PHOTOGRAPHS, 
ENGRAVINGS,  PRINTED  MATTER,  ETC. 

The  original  Chartulary  of  Mynchin  Buckland  Priory ; 
early  XIV  Century.  It  was  the  only  Nunnery  in  England 
in  connection  with  the  Order  of  Hospitalers. —Bequeathed  by 
the  late  Mr.  J.  Brooking-Rowe,  f.s.a. 

Framed  letter  from  Henry  Fielding,  the  Somerset  novelist, 
to  his  uncle  Davidge  Gould,  Sharpham  Park,  Glastonbury, 
dated  15th  »luly,  1740;  and  a reply,  dated  23rd  July,  1740 
(also  framed). — Presented  by  Mr.  Edward  Trevor. 
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Pipe  Roll,  temp.  Queen  Anne,  an  ‘‘acquittance”  by  the 
Government,  to  Isaac  Welman,  High  Sheriff  of  Somerset, 
1709-1710;  also  a “final  concord,”  an  agreement  between 
John  Braddicke  and  Thos.  Hoskins,  buying  land  from  Wil- 
liam Southcote  for  £700. — Deposited  by  Major  Chas.  S. 
Welman. 

Framed  lithograph  of  Colonel  Charles  Kemeys  Kemeys- 
Tynte,  of  Halswell,  in  the  County  of  Somerset,  and  Keven- 
mably,  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan. 

Framed  coloured  print  entitled,  “The  Last  Bit  of  Scandal,” 
depicting  a lady  and  gentleman  conversing  from  their  respec- 
tive sedan-chairs. 

Presented  by  Mr.  Chas.  Tite. 

Framed  water-colour  painting  of  Coal  Orchard,  St.  James’s 
Street,  Taunton,  1820,  by  Chas.  Haseler. — Presented  by  Mr. 
Alfred  A.  Clarke,  Wells. 

Framed  enlarged  photograph  of  the  late  Lt.-Colonel  J.  R. 
Bramble,  F.S.A.,  of  Weston-super-Mare,  for  14  years  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Somersetshire  ArchaBoiogical  Society,  and 
President  of  the  Weston-super-Mare  Meeting,  1905.— -Presen- 
ted by  Mrs.  Bramble. 

Framed  enlarged  photograph  of  Walter  Bagehot,  M.A., 
economist,  author  and  critic;  born  at  Langport,  3rd  Feb., 
1826  ; died  at  the  same  place,  24th  Mar.  1877. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  Thomas  Watson  Bagehot,  he  became  Vice-Chairman 
of  Stuckey’s  Banking  Company.  His  chief  writings  are  : — “ The  English  Con- 
stitution,” Physics  and  Politics,”  and  “Lombard  Street.”  He  was  one  of 
the  best  conversers  of  his  day. 

Presented  by  Mrs.  Walter  Bagehot,  Langport. 

Framed  lithograph  of  William  Quekett,  Headmaster  of 
Langport  Grammar  School,  1790-1842. 

F rarned  lithograph  of  Professor  J ohn  Thos.  Quekett,  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England ; President  of  the 
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Microscopical  Society,  1860  ; F.L.S.,  1857  ; F.R.S.,  1860. 
Born  at  Langport,  11th  Aug.,  1815  ; died  at  Pangbourne, 
20th  Aug.,  1861. 

Presented  by  Mrs.  John  Lough,  Langport. 

Terra-cotta  coloured  cast  plaster  bas-relief  of  the  late  Wil- 
liam Ayshford  Sanford,  F.Gr.S.,  F.Z.S.,  of  Nynehead  Court, 
Wellington;  executed  by  the  late  W.  J.  Giles,  of  Taunton, 
and  dated  7th  Dec.,  1894.  (^Framed). 

Mr.  Sanford  died  in  his  84th  year  on  Oct.  28th,  1902  He  was  President 
of  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological  Society  in  1872  (Taunton),  and  again  in 
1892  (Wellington). 

Presented  by  Mr.  W.  de  C.  Prideaux. 

Portrait  of  Edward  Burnett  Tylor,  D.C.L.,  F.B.S.,  the 
Father  of  Anthropology,  first  Professor  of  Anthropology  at 
Oxford  XJ x\\YQY^\tj .-—Pur chased. 

Mounted  water-colour  drawing,  lOfins.  by  7:j:ins.,  of  the 
George  Inn,  Norton  St.  Philip,  by  Paul  Braddon,  a Bristol 
scene-painter. — Presented  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Underdown, 
E.s.A.  {per  the  Bev.  F.  W.  Weaver). 

Three  mounted  photographs  of  the  exterior  of  Taunton 
Castle,  by  W.  A.  Crockett. — Purchased. 

Photograph  of  a drawing  by  the  donor  of  an  approximate 
reconstruction  of  the  Nave  of  Glastonbury  Abbey  as  seen 
from  the  Choir. — Presented  by  Mr.  F.  Bligh  Bond, 

E.R.I.B.A. 

Four  photographs  of  Stavordale  Priory  as  recently  restored. 
— Presented  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Sage. 

Two  photographs  of  two  ships  (early  XVII  Century) 
scratched  on  the  old  plaster  w^alls  of  an  upper  room  of  Blake 
House,  Bridgwater,  in  which  Bobert  Blake  was  born  in  Aug. 
1599. 

These  scratched  pictures  (and  others,  some  being  drawn  in  charcoal)  were 
revealed  in  May,  1908,  when  the  donor  was  repairing  the  house  prior  to  going 
there  to  live. 

Presented  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Kjtch. 
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Small  photograph  of  a well-known  XIX  Century  Taunton 
“character,”  named  Richard  (“Dicky  ”)  Wilmot. 

He  was  born  at  Mnsgrave  Farm,  Wilton,  Taunton,  at  tbe  beginning  of  the 
XIX  Century,  His  father  farmed  his  own  land.  “ Dicky  ” was  an  only  child. 
After  a wild  life  and  considerable  wandering  he  died  in  an  outhouse  at  Osborne 
House,  Taunton  (which  formerly  belonged  to  his  mother). 

Presented  by  Mr.  W.  E.  FIartland. 

Printed  articles  of  “ A Friendly  Society  of  Fullers,  held  in 
the  Town  of  Taunton,  commenced  the  27th  day  of  August, 
1751.” — Presented  by  Mr.  J.  Alder  (frame  provided  by  Mr. 
C.  Tite). 


VI.  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

(l).  Animals,  etc. 

Hour-glass  shaped  hen’s  egg,  having  the  yolk  in  one  part 
and  the  wFite  in  the  other.-— Presented  by  Mr.  C.  L.  East- 
lake. 

Large  duck’s  egg,  containing  another  smaller  complete  egg. 
— Purchased. 

Wasp’s  nest. — Presented  by  Mr.  E.  Sprankling. 

Stuffed  garial  (crocodile),  Garialis  gangetica,  length  8 feet; 
India. — Presented  by  Mr.  G.  Hinton. 

(2).  Rocks,  Minerals,  Fossils,  etc. 

Several  specimens  of  twin  crystals  of  calcite,  twinned  on 
the  scalendhedron  faces, — an  extremely  rare  variety.  Found  in 
a vein  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone  conglomerate  in  a quarry  at 
Bindon,  near  Wellington. — Presented  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Wor- 
thington. (See  also  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc.,  XLix,  i,  66.) 

Block  of  stone  (red  marl),  I l^ins.  by  7:Jins.,  showing  a cavity 
about  2:Jins.  by  2ins.  from  which  a live  toad  is  said  to  have  been 
removed.  The  stone,  which  came  from  a depth  of  6ft.,  was 
raised  from  the  solid  rock  and  split,  during  the  excavations  for 
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a drain  along  Wembdon  Road,  Bridgwater,  a few  yards  from 
the  donor’s  house. 

The  donor  writes,  “ I did  not  see  the  toad,  but  the  workmen  told  me  ‘it  was 
as  black  as  your  hat,’  and  at  once  made  its  way  towards  the  loose  soil  close  by.  ” 
A second  stone  enclosing  a toad,  which  is  stated  to  have  at  once  died  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  was  found  within  a few  yards. 

Presented  by  Mr.  (Ihas.  Major. 

Wart,  or  glandular  excrescence,  from  the  historic  Dragon- 
tree  {^Dracaena  draco')  of  Orotava,  Teneriffe. 

It  was  taken  from  the  historic  tree  in  its  extreme  old  age  and  given  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harris  Stone  by  the  Marquesa  del  Sauzal,  in  whose  ground  it  grew. 
This  famous  tree  was  destroyed  by  a storm  in  1867.  Humboldt  in  1799  de- 
scribed it  as  ‘ its  height  . . . about  fifty  or  sixty  feet  ...  its  circumference 
forty-five  feet.’  Botanists  have  considered  the  age  of  this  tree  to  be  6,000 
years  ; while  many  place  it  at  10,000  years.  Piazzi  Smyth  in  1856  saw  it  and 
gives  the  height  above  the  ground  as  sixty  feet. 

This  wart  is  figured  and  described  in  “ Tenerifife  and  its  Six  Satellites,”  by 
Olivia  M.  Stone,  revised  edit.,  1889,  p.  198.  See  also  The  Antiquary,  xxix,  74. 

Presented  by  Mr.  J.  Harris  Stone,  f.z.s. 

VII.  WALTER  COLLECTION. 

(1).  Relics  from  Ham  Hill. 

The  following  from  Mr.  R.  Hensleigh  Walter,  m.b.  : 

Smooth  piece  of  pointed  bone,  perhaps  part  of  a coarse 
needle ; polished  point  of  a tine  of  red-deer,  broken  off  at  the 
thick  end  ; and  point  of  a large  bronze  nail  of  quadrangular 
cross-section.  Found  Jan.,  1908  (Site  C ’07). — Deposited. 

Bowl  of  pipe,  of  pewter  or  lead,  probably  late  XVIII  Cen- 
tury. Found  a few  inches  deep  near  the  entrance  to  the 
“Frying  Pan,”  1908. — Deposited. 

Asymmetrical  frontal  bone  of  human  skull,  showing  evidence 
of  extensive  haemorrhage  from  fracture.  Found  6ft.  below 
the  surface  with  an  interment  by  inhumation  near  the  site  of 
the  Villa,  south-east  corner  of  “The  Warren,”  Jan.,  1908. — 
Presented. 

Flint  pounder  and  pebble  sling-stone,  found  with  skeleton 
above-mentioned. — Presented, 
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Roman  bronze  fibula  o£  Celtic  type^  date  about  a.d.  100  ; 
not  ornamented,  but  of  a graceful  elongated  form,  highly 
patinated.  F ound  in  the  north  section  of  the  East  V alley,  on 
Site  A ’07,  depth  about  Gins.  ; June,  1908. — Deposited. 

“Third  brass”  Roman  coin  of  Tetricus  I,  a.d.  267-273, 
found  in  1816  and  given  to  Mr.  Walter  by  Miss  Eliza  Ashford. 
It  is  of  the  Spes  Publica  type. — Deposited. 

“Third  brass”  Roman  coin  of  Victorious,  a.d.  265-267,  of 
the  Pax  Aug.  Deposited. 

The  following  found  in  the  East  Valley,  east  side  of  the 
northern  spur  of  Ham  Hill,  1908  (Site  A ’07). — Deposited  on 
loan  by  Master  Eric  Hensleigh  Walter  : — 

Light  blue  glass  bead,  which  has  been  subjected  to  consider- 
able heat. 

Thin  embossed  bronze  wheel-shaped  disc,  well  patinated, 
1 Jins,  in  diam.  ; probably  of  Late-Celtic  date  ; it  has  three 
perforations,  perhaps  for  suspension.  Mr.  Reginald  Smith 
{Brit.  Mus.)  regards  it  as  a “ pendant  connected  with  the 
worship  of  the  Gaulish  sun-god,  who  is  frequently  represented 
holding  a wheel.”  (See  Le  Dieu  Gauloise  du  Soleil  et  le  Sgm- 
bolisme  de  la  Roue,  by  Henri  Gaidoz,  1886). 

Bronze  fibula,  plain,  with  flattened  bow  ; pin  missing. 

Bronze  fibula  with  spiral  spring  ; the  pin  deficient  and  the 
catch-plate  broken.  1st  century  A.D. 

Fragmentary  iron  fibula,  probably  1st  century  B.C.,  of  La 
Tene  iii  type. 

The  following  objects  of  iron  : — Arrow-head  ; pointed  piece, 
possibly  the  tip  of  a spear-head ; fragment  apparently  of  a 
socketed  tool ; large  chisel ; small  tanged  chisel ; two  smiths’ 
stamps  or  cutting  punches  ; part  of  a T-shaped  nail ; and  part 
of  a sword-guard. 

Two  pottery  spindle-whorls  ; two  circular  discs  of  Ham  Hill 
stone  ; six  pieces  of  Late-Celtic  and  Roman  pottery  ; and  some 
large  pieces  of  wood  charcoal. 
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(2).  Kelics  of  Medijeval  and  Later  Date. 

Presented  bj  Mr.  K.  Hensleigh  Walter,  m.b. 

Fragments  of  glazed  encaustic  tiles,  XlII-XV  Century, 
and  pieces  of  worked  Ham  Hill  stone.  Found  at  a depth  of 
6ft.  on  the  site  of  Montacute  Priory,  Sept.,  1908. 

Seven  fragments  of  glazed  and  other  pottery,  and  a damaged 
iron  fork  and  pair  of  shears,  circa  end  of  XVII  Century. 
Found  on  Ham  Hill,  between  “ Ham  Turn”  and  the  Inn,  1908. 

(3).  Objects  presented  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Hyson  {now 
deceased).  Per  Mr.  R.  Hensleigh  Waltei’,  M.B. 

Bronze  figure  of  Christ  from  a crucifix  of  the  XV  Century, 
English.  Dug  up  in  the  parish  of  Tintinhull  about  the  year 
1885. 

Coins  found  in  the  nave  of  Tintinhull  Church  during  restor- 
ation, in  the  vicariate  of  the  donor:— -(1)  token  or  counter; 
(2)  twopence  of  Edward  III  (?);  (3)  farthing  of  George  I, 
1723  ; (4)  Taunton  farthing,  1667  {poor  specimen). 

Found  at  Tintinhull  :—( 1)  A WEYMOUTH  FARTHING 
FOR  THE  POORE.  1669;  (2)  XVII  Century  trade  token, 
1659,  “George  Leeson  ” {not  local)  \ (3)  “third  brass”  coin 
of  Vespasian,  a.d.  69-79.  [Obv.  — \mP.  VESPASIANVS, 
globe  and  rudder  {instead  of  bust).  Rev. — P.M.TRP.— COS.VI, 
a caduceus,  with  S.C.  in  field.  (Struck  in  sixth  consulship, — 
uncommon  type)  ]. 

Two  “first  brass”  coins,  poor  specimens,  (1)  Hadrian,  (2), 
Antoninus  Pius  (?)  ; from  one  of  the  three  large  crocks  con- 
taining Roman  coins,  found  in  1882-3  at  Bedmore  Barn,  Ham 
Hill. 

“ Third  brass  ” coin  of  Helena,  mother  of  Constantine  the 
Great.  {Obv. — FL.  HELENA  AVGVSTA,  head  to  r.  Rev. — 
SECVRITAS  REIPVBLICE,  female  figure  walking  to  1.,  palm 
branch  in  r.  h.) 

The  following  native  Australian  weapons  of  wmod  : — Oval 
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shield  with  projections  at  both  ends,  length  2ft.  llins.  (the  two 
holes  in  the  middle  for  inserting  the  ends  of  a flexible  stick  to 
form  a loop-handle),  Victoria  ; narrow  parrjing-shield,  length 
2ft.  11  Jins.,  North  Australia,  or  New  South  Wales;  palm- 
wood  spear,  length  7ft.  lOins.,  having  sixteen  barbs  along  one 
edge  only.  North  Australia;  and  two  knobbed  clubs  or 
“ waddys,”  both  Ift.  11  Jins,  long,  one  with  roughened  grip. 
New  South  Wales. 

VIII.  BADCOCK  COLLECTION. 

Last  July  a small  collection  of  Needlework  and  Lace  was 
presented  by  Miss  Laura  Metford  Badcock,  of  Taunton,  to 
form  a nucleus  of  a larger  series.  It  comprises  work  from  the 
Balkans,  India,  Burma,  China,  Egypt,  Nigeria,  etc.  ; English 
embroideries  of  various  dates,  and  a set  of  samplers  of  modern 
needlework  of  different  varieties.  Bucks  and  other  laces  from 
the  Midlands  are  well  represented,  also  Honiton  ; and  peasant 
laces  from  Russia,  Sweden,  Italy  and  Portugal.  Among  the 
more  valuable  kinds  are  Elat  Venetian  Point,  Argentan, 
Alen^on,  Binche,  Point  d’Angleterre,  old  and  modern  Brussels. 
The  lace  collection  contains  no  large  pieces,  and  should  be 
considered  merely  as  for  reference  and  identiflcation. 

The  collection  is  temporarily  arranged  in  a room  which  is  to 
undergo  alterations. 


aDliition0  to  tfje  lifitatg. 

From  January  Isf,  1908,  to  December  Slsf,  1908. 


DONATIONS. 

Books  bequeathed  by  the  late  Mr.  Jerdone 
Braikenridge. 

Collinson’s  History  of  Somerset^  extra-illustrated,  expanded 
into  twelve  thick  folio  vols.,  with  coloured  drawings  by  W.  W. 
Wheatley. 

Collinson’s  History  of  Somerset^  in  five  vols.,  and  an  extra 
set  of  plates. 

Large  Album  of  Somerset  Maps. 

Gaunt’s  Hospital,  Bristol  (St.  Mark’s,  Billeswyck).  Cartu- 
lary (MS.  copy  early  XVIII  Century),  in  two  vols.  Compiled, 
circa  1310. 

Vieios  of  Lansdown  Tower ^ Bath^  folio,  1844,  by  E.  F. 
English. 

The  Mariner  s Magazine^  1679. 

Catalogue  of  Sale  of  Braikenridge  Collection  of  Mediaaval 
^Vorks  of  Art,  1908. 

Calendar  of  the  Somerset  Manuscripts  of  Mr.  Braikenridge. 

Two  boxes  of  Deeds  and  Somerset  MS. 

Somerset  Record  Society.  Vols.  i-xxii. 

Phelps’  History  of  Somerset,  vols.  i and  ii ; also  vol.  ii, 
pts.  7 and  8. 

Rutter’s  Delineations  of  N.W.  Somerset  (3  copies). 

Dalby’s  Views  of  Glastonbury  Abbey. 

Warner’s  History  of'  Glastonbury,  1826. 
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Warner’s  History  of  Bath,  1801. 

Britton’s  History  of  Bath  Abbey,  1825. 

Scarth’s  Aquae  Solis,  1864. 

Cole’s  Sketches  of  the  Architectural  Beauties  of  Wells  and 
Glastonbury . 

Cockerell’s  Wells  Cathedral,  1751. 

Chyle’s  History  of  Wells  Cathedral,  1685,  MS. 
Architectural  Antiquities  of  Wells.™ The  Bishop’s  Palace, 
1863. 

Toulmin’s  History  of  Taunton,  1791. 

Savage’s  History  of  Taunton,  1822. 

Hoare’s  Monastic  Remains  of  Religious  Houses  of  Witham, 
Bruton  and  Stavordale,  1824. 

Compleat  History  of  Somersetshire,  1742. 

Paul’s  Incised  Slabs  of  N.W.  Somersetshire,  1882. 

Pooley’s  Crosses  of  Somerset,  1877. 

Continuation  on  Pugin’s  Works  on  the  Architecture  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  1836. — Vicars’  Close,  Wells. 

King  and  Watts’  Municipal  Records  of  Bath,  1189-1604. 
Pownall’s  Roman  Antiquities  dug  up  at  Bath, 

Temperance  Work  in  Somerset,  1878. 

Cottle’s  Church  of  St,  Mary's,  Taunton, 

Ellacombe’s  Church  Bells  of  Somerset,  1875. 

Bath  and  Wells,  Episcopal  Registers.—Zw^  of  Incumbents 
and  Patrons  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Taunton  down  to  circa 
1730,  MS. 

Customs  of  Mendipp,  MS. 

Somersetshire  Collection  of  Armes,  by  Tho.  Penson,  MS. 
Estcourt’s  Miscellanea, — Theologia  Lucretius  Abbreviatus, 
1708,  MS. 

Bill  for  enclosing  certain  Waste  Lands  called  Stoke  Moor 
and  Draycott  Moor  with  the  Parish  of  Rodney  Stoke,  MS. 
Norris’s  Taunton  Journal,  1725-27. 

Savage’s  History  of  Carhampton,  1830. 

Catalogue  of  Books  and  Manuscripts  illustrative  of  Somerset. 
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Brown's  !Somerset  JViUs,  6 yoIs. 

Weaver’s  Visitations  of  Somerset,  1531-1573. 

Aji  Answer  to  the  Remonstrance  of  Sir  John  Stawel,  1654. 
Boynton’s  History  of  Kelston,  1885. 

Boynton’s  Bares  of  Bath  and  of  Barrow  Court, 

Hoare’s  Pitney  Pavement,  1832. 

Hobhouse’s  Kingweston  Hill,  1787. 

Poetical  Works  of  Christopher  Anstei/,  1808. 

Heard’s  Journey  to  Bath  and  Bristol,  1778. 

Bath  and  Bristol  with  counties  of  Somerset  and  Gloucester, 
1829. 

Register  and  List  of  Voters,  Somerset,  1832-3. 

British  Association  Report,  Bath,  1864. 

List  of  Members  of  Bath  and  County  Club,  1884. 

Locke’s  Customs  of  the  Manor  of  Taunton  Deane,  1816. 
Cooke’s  History  of  Somerset  and  Gloucester, 

Roberts’  Memoirs  of  Mrs,  Hannah  More,  1838. 

Rutter’s  Clevedon  Guide,  1829. 

Chilcott’s  Clevedon  Mew  Guide, 

Complete  Guide  to  Clevedon  and  its  Vicinity, 

Freeman’s  History  of  JVells  Cathedral,  1870. 

Guide-Book  to  Glastonbury  Abbey,  1894. 

Tourists’  Guide  to  Wells  and  Cathedral,  Cheddar  Cliffs,  etc, 
Boole’s  Customs  and  Superstitions  of  Somerset,  1877. 
Jasper’s  Poems,  1779. 

Anstey’s  Mew  Bath  Guide,  illustrated  by  Cruikshank,  1830 
(two  copies). 

Wood’s  Essay  towards  a description  of  Bath,  2 vols.,  1749. 
Chandler’s  Description  of  Bath  : a poem,  1741. 

Life  of  Richard  Mash,  1762. 

Beach’s  Street  Lore  of  Bath,  1893. 

Beach’s  Historic  Houses  in  Bath,  2nd  series,  1883-4. 

Beach’s  Annals  of  Swainswick. 

Beach's  Rambles  about  Bath,  1876. 

Beach’s  Life  and  Times  of  Ralph  Allen, 
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Britton’s  History  of  Bath  Abbey ^ continued  by  R.  E.  M. 
Beach,  1887. 

Egan’s  Walks  through  Bath,  1819  (two  copies). 

Political  Amusements  at  a Villa  near  Bath,  1778. 

Partis  College,  two  Sermons,  1828. 

Partis  College,  Scheme  for  Management  of,  1858. 

Warner’s  Roman  Antiquities  found  at  Bath,  1797  (two  copies). 
Warner’s  New  Bath  Guide,  1811. 

Election  Ball  in  Political  Letters  from  Mr.  Inch  to  his  wife, 
1776. 

Rambles  about  Bath,  1889. 

Silvester’s  Two  Famous  Preachers  of  Bath. 

Handbook  to  Bath,  1888. 

Guidott’s  Discourse  of  Bath  and  the  Hot  Waters  there,  1676. 
Guidott’s  Treatises  relating  to  Bath  and  its  Waters,  1725. 
Journey  of  Dr.  Robert  Bougout  and  his  Lady  to  Bath,  1778. 
Bath  Guides,  1770,  1803,  1810,  and  another. 

New  Bath  Guide,  1784,  and  another. 

Bath  Guide,  to  which  is  added  the  Life  of  Richard  Nash. 
Pierce’s  History  of  the  Bath  Waters,  1713. 

Memories  or  Observations  in  43  years  in  Bath,  1697. 

Oliver’s  Practical  Dissertation  on  Bath  Waters,  1764. 
Wright’s  Historic  Guide  to  Bath,  1883. 

Thicknesse’s  New  Prose  Bath  Guide,  for  1778. 

Gibbs’  Bath  Visitant. 

Map  of  country  round  Bristol  and  Bath. 

Bath  Post  Office,  Reflections  on  Postmaster  s Demands,  1766. 
W arburton’s  Sermon  in  aid  of  Bath  Hospital. 

Kenn’s  Prayers  for  the  use  of  all  persons  who  came  to  the 
Baths  for  Cure. 

Chapman’s  TliermoB  RedivivcB,  1673  and  1724  editions. 
Freeman’s  Thermal  Baths  of  Bath,  1888. 

Baylies’  Narrative  of  that  Physical  Confederacy  in  Bath 
made  known  in  the  letters  of  Drs.  Lucas  and  Oliver,  1757. 
Babington’s  Flora  Bathoniensis,  1834. 
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Bain’s  Narrative  of  the  Death  of  Colonel  Villey  of  Bath, 
1806. 

Ar?n,  Arm,  ye  Brave. 

Nashe’s  Narrative. 

Bath  Contest. 

Bath  and  West  of  England  Society,  1890-1. 

Bath  Earthquake,  1750. 

Bath  City  Charter,  containing  original  Institution  of 
Mayors,  etc.,  1655-1775. 

Protestants'  Ka.lendar,  by  Geo.  Web,  D.D.,  of  Bath,  1624. 
Rival  Ball  Rooms  at  Bath,  1774  (two  copies). 

Register  of  Folly,  by  an  invalid,  1773. 

East’s  Memoirs  of  Miss  Emma  Humphries  of  Frome. 
Benson’s  Letter  to  Sir  Jacob  Banks,  1711. 

History  and  Life  of  Robert  Blake  of  Bridgwater. 

Moore’s  Banner  of  Corah,  Dothan  and  Abiram,  1696  (two 
copies). 

Goad’s  Memorandum  {^Monmouth  Rebellion),  1849. 

Wood’s  I^oyalty  or  Scripture  Proofs  of  Monarchy,  1686. 
Jennings’  Observations  on  the  Dialects  of  the  West  of  Eng- 
land, 1825  (two  copies). 

Roberts’  Mendip  Annals,  1859. 

Norris’  South  Petherton,  1882. 

Norman’s  Sermon,  1658. 

Pinnock’s  Somerset ; and  Five  Western  Counties. 

Walker’s  Map  of  Somersetshire. 

Greenwood’s  Map  of  Somerset. 

Tanner’s  Three  Lectures  on  the  Society  of  Friends,  1858. 
Bowles’  Scenes  and  Shadoics  of  Days  Departed,  1835. 
Cassan’s  Lives  of  the  Bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells,  1829. 
Homily  of  the  Somersetshire  Septuagint,  1774. 

Grinfield’s  Reflections,  1817. 

Rack’s  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  Thos.  Curtis,  1784. 
Warbnrton’s  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  present  unnatural' 
Rebellion,  1746.  - 
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Bedford’s  Sermon  preached  at  the  Assizes,  1717. 

Hicks^  Last  Speech. 

Squire’s  Brief  Justification  of  the  Principles  of  a Reputed 
Whig,  1713. 

Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
1710  ; and  another  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  1710. 

An  Exposition  on  the  Church  Catechism. 

Office  for  the  Consecration  of  St.  Pa.uT s Church,  Bedminster, 

1831. 

Wroth’s  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  delivery  of  a. 
petition  from  Knights,  Freeholders,  etc.,  of  Somerset,  1642. 

Smith’s  Custom  House  and  the  Bethel  Flag. 

Extraordinary  Case  of  his  Deliverance  from  Evil  Spirits,  by 
G.  Lukins,  1788. 

Murder  committed  by  Mrs.  E.  Branch  and  her  daughter. 

Eburne’s  Sermon  preached  at  Henstridge,  1613. 

Humble  Petition  and  Grateful  Acknowledgement  of  Taunton, 

Feb.  17th,  1647. 

Attestation  of  the  Ministers  of  Somerset,  1648. 

Goulde’s  Primitive  Christian  Justified  and  Jack  Presbyter 
reproved,  1682. 

Conant’s  Sermon,  The  Woe  and  Weal  of  God’s  people, 
1643. 

The  Marquesse  of  Hertford's  J^etter  sent  to  the  Queen  in 
Holland;  also  a Letter  from  the  Committee  in  Somersetshire  to 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Aug.  '^th,  1642. 

Perfect  Relation  of  all  Passages  and  Proceedings  of  the  Mar- 
quesse of  Hartford,  the  L.ord  Paulet  and  rest  of  the  Cavaliers 
that  ivere  with  them  in  Weis,  \2th  August,  1642  (two  copies). 

Somerset  Petition,  with  an  answer  in  defence  of  the  Parliament 
against  same,  1642  (2  copies). 

Declaration  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  . . for  raising  of  . . 
Trained  Bands,  1642. 

I^etter  from  Master  Sampford  . . of  their  iveekly  proceedings 
in  Searching  Recusants'  Houses,  1642. 

Vol  LIV  ( Third  Series,  Vol.  XIV),  Parti. 
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True  and  Sad  Relation  of  . . Somerset  hetioeen  the  Country 
and  Cavaliers  concerning  Militia^  1642. 

Ashers  Second  Letter  to  the  Hon.  William  Lenthall,  Esq., 
concerning  divers  Messages  and  Passages  between  Marquess 
Hartford,  etc.,  16  Aug.,  1642. 

Good  News  from  Somersetshire  of  the  taking  of  Captain 
Digby,  12  Aug.,  1642. 

Certain  and  True  News  from  Somersetshire  loith  the  besieging 
of  Sir  Ralph  Hopton  s House,  15  Oct.,  1642. 

More  Later  and  Truer  News  from  Somersetshire,  etc.,  1642. 

Letter  from  Exceter  sent  to  Deputy-Lieut.  of  Somersetshire, 
1642. 

Narration  of  the  Expedition  to  Taunton,  Raising  of  the  Siege, 
1645. 

Fairfaxe  s Entering  Bridgwater  by  Storming,  1645. 

A Full  Answer  to  Shepheard,  the  Assassine’ s Speech  ivherein 
the  False  Word  of  his  Traitorous  Calumnies  against  His  Majesty 
are  laid  open,  1718. 

Manuscripts  of  H.  Duncan  Skrine,  Esq.  (^Hist.  Man.  Com., 
1887). 

Protestant  Martyrs,  or  the  Bloody  Assizes,  1685. 

The  Merciful  Assizes,  or  a Panegyric  on  the  late  Lord 
Jeffreys,  1701. 

Jefferies,  I^ord  Geo.,  a History  of  the  JAfe  of,  1689. 

Reed’s  Edgar  Nelthorpe. 

A Iford’s  Fair  Maids  of  Taunton. 

Page’s  Exploration  of  Exmoor,  1890. 

Wood’s  History  of  Cheiv  Magna,  1903. 

Masters’  History  of  Flax  Bourton,  1893. 

Greenwood’s  Somersetshire,  1822  (2  copies). 

Holmes’  History  of  Wookey. 

Nightingale’s  Description  of  Somerset. 

Warner’s  Walk  through  the  Western  Counties,  1800. 

Taylor’s  Description  of  the  Village  and  Castle  of  Farley, 
1839  (2  copies). 
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Cheddar,  its  Cliffs  and  Caves,  1842. 

Avalonian  Guide,  1839. 

Rogers’  Records  of  Yarlington,  1890. 

Compleat  and  Authentick  History  of  Glastonbury. 

Davis’  Concise  History  of  Wells  Cathedral,  1809  (2  copies). 
Rogers’  Sermon  preached  before  Corporation  for  Relief  of 
Families  of  Clergy,  1719. 

Faithful  and  Unfaithful  Minister  contrasted. 

Wesley’s  Sermon  on  Mark  I,  15,  1768. 

Bates’  Sermon  upon  the  Death  of  Queen  Mary,  1695. 

Sermon  on  the  fiord’s  House,  1774. 

Shaw’s  Sermon  preached  at  Bedminster  Church,  1810. 
Davisson’s  Funeral  Discourse  on  Mrs.  Joan  Allen,  1719. 
Amory’s  Sermon  on  the  Rev.  Jas.  Strong,  1738. 

Fawcett’s  Sei'mon  on  Mr.  Risdon  Darracott,  1759. 

Sprint’s  Sermon  preached  at  Temple  Cloud,  1693. 

Lewis’  Sermon  on  the  Rev.  David  Lewis,  1771. 

Rich’s  Sermon  preached  at  Chard  before  Lord  Churchill,  1685. 
Bernard’s  Threefold  Treatise  on  the  Sabbath,  1641. 

Byam’s  Chronological  Memoir  of  Revs.  H.,  J.  and  E,  Byam, 
1854. 

Boger’s  Myths,  Scenes  and  Worthies  of  Somerset,  1887. 
Bowden’s  Poems,  Essays,  Letters,  etc.,  1754. 

Hall’s  West  of  England  a,nd  the  Exhibition,  1851. 

Memoirs  of  Rob  art  Cary,  Earl  of  Monmouth,  1759. 

Skrine’s  Account  of  Rivers  in  Great  Britain,  1801. 

Kinglake’s  Somersetshire  Worthies. 

Shute’s  Poem  of  the  Glory  a.nd  Happiness  of  Heaven,  1712. 
Rules  of  North  Somerset  Friendly  Society. 

Copy  of  Commission  of  the  Peace,  22  March,  1878. 

Catalogue  of  Engravings,  Great  Hall,  Taunton  Castle,  1878. 
Catalogue  of  Sale,  Brockley  Hall,  Somerset,  1849  (2  copies). 
Catalogue  of  Sale  of  English  Poetry,  J . H.  Smyth-Pigott. 
Goddard’s  Sessions  Rolls  of  Somerset,  1765  (2  copies). 
Discoveries  of  John  Poulter,  alias  Baxter,  by  himself,  1753. 
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A Peep  into  the  llchester  Bastile,  1821. 

Reginald  Tucker  s Trial  for  Murder,  Wells,  1775. 

Morris’  Selections  from  Poetical  Works  of  Samuel  Daniel,  1856. 

Bowles’  Days  Departed,  or  Banwell  Hill,  1828. 

Billingsley’s  Agriculture  of  Somerset,  1797. 

Bere’s  Controversy  between  Hannah  More  and  the  Curate  of 
Blagdon,  1801. 

Phelps’  Observations  on  the  Great  Marshes  of  Somerset,  1835. 

Several  volumes  by  Somersetshire  authors,  to  be  added  to 
the  donor’s  collection  of  books  in  Taunton  Castle. — Presented 
by  Mr.  Chas.  Tite,  Hon.  Sec. 

Archceologia,  vol.  LX,  pt.  2.— Presented  by  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  London. 

Lean’s  Collectanea, — Collections  by  Vincent  Stuckey  Lean  of 
Proverbs,  Folk-Lore,  Superstitions,  etc.  (in  5 vols.) — Presented 
by  Miss  J.  L.  Woodward. 

English  Folk-Music : Some  Conclusions.^ — Presented  by  the 
Author,  Mr.  Cecil  J.  Sharp. 

The  Index  Library  {British  Record  Society),  pts.  110-113, 
including  portions  of  the  following:  (1)  Devon  Wills;  (2) 
Huntingdon  Wills;  (3)  Worcester  Wills,  vol.  ii ; (4)  Lincoln 
Wills,  vol.  II;  (5)  Taunton  Wills;  (6)  Gloucester  Wills,  vol. 
II  ; (7)  Gloucestershire  Inquis.  P.M.,  vol.  v ; (8)  Wilts  Inquis. 
P.M.,  vol.  II  ; (9)  London  Inquis.  P.M. ; (10)  Leicester  Mar- 
riage Licences.— Presented  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver, 
F.S.A.,  Hon.  Sec. 

Fonts  and  Font  Coders.— Presented  by  the  Author,  Mr. 
Francis  Bond. 

Screens  and  Galleries  in  English  Churches,  by  Francis  Bond. 
—Presented  by  the  Publishers. 

Wells  and  Glastonbury,  by  Chancellor  T.  Scott  Holmes. — 
Presented  by  the  Publishers. 

Earthwork  of  England,  by  A.  Hadrian  Allcroft.— Presented 
by  the  Publishers. 
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Anecdota.  Oxoniensia : The  Chronicle  of  John  of  Worcester, 
1118-1140. — Presented  bj  the  Editor,  Mr.  J.  Reginald  H. 
Weaver. 

Archceologia,  vols.  IX  and  x ; The  Catholic  Balance,  by 
Sami.  Hill,  Rector  of  Kilmington,  1687. — ^Presented  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  S.  J.  M.  Price. 

History  of  the  Life  of  Colonel  Nathaniel  Whetham. — Pre- 
sented by  the  Authors,  Catherine  D.  Whetham  and  W. 
C.  Dampier  Whetham,  f.r.s. 

Teneriffe  and  its  Six  Satellites,  by  Olivia  M.  Stone. — Pre- 
sented by  Mr.  J.  Harris  Stone. 

Biographical  lAst  of  Boys  educated  at  King  Edward  VI  Free 
Grammar  School,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  1550-1900. — Presented 
by  the  Editor,  the  Rev.  S.  H.  A.  Hervey. 

The  Reports  of  Judge  Sir  Henry  Hobart,  1671. — -Presented 
by  Mr.  F.  Marks. 

Wa.x  Craft. — Presented  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Cowan,  f.l.s.,  f.g.s. 

History  of  the  Parishes  of  I^ynton  and  Countisbury. — Pre- 
sented by  the  Author,  Rev.  J.  F.  Chanter. 

Ancestry  o f Col.  John  Harvey  of  Noithwood,  New  Hampshire  ; 
The  Catacombs  of  Rome. — Presented  by  the  Author,  Mr.  J. 
Harvey  Treat. 

MS.  List  of  Inscriptions  in  the  Church  and  Churchyard, 
Stoke  St.  Gregory. — Presented  by  the  Compiler,  Mr.  Wil- 
fred Gurney. 

Set  of  Somerset  Illustrations  from  Domestic  Architecture  of 
England  durinq  the  Tudor  Period,  by  Thomas  Garner  and 
Arthur  Stratton. — Presented  by  the  Publisher,  Mr.  B.  T. 
Batsford. 

History  of  Woodspring  Priory,  Somerset,  by  W.  G.  W. 
Watson.— Presented  by  the  Publishers. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Taunton,  1508-1908. — 
Presented  by  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  W.  H.  Ask  with. 

Sydenham  of  Brympton,  by  H.  S.  Head. — -Presented  by  th6 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  S.  Ponsonby-Fane,  g.c.b. 
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The  Architectural  and  Topographical  Record^  vol.  l,  pts.  1-3. 
— Presented  by  that  Society. 

Morris’s  Directory  of  Devonshire^  1870  ; and  of  Somerset^ 
1872. — Presented  by  Mr.  Howakd  Maynard. 

Report  on  the  Excavations  at  Wick  Barrow^  Stogursey. — 
Presented  by  the  Excavation  Fund  {per  Mr.  H.  St.  George 
Gray). 

On  the  Stone  Circles  of  East  Cornwall ; Report  on  the  Exca- 
vations at  Maumbury  Rings^  1908;  Report  on  the  Excavations 
at  Avebury,^  1908;  Notes  on  Danes’’ s Skins. — ^Presented  by  the 
Author,  Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray. 

Local  Traditions  of  the  Quantocks. — Presented  by  the 
Author,  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Whistler,  m.r.c.s. 

Appendix  to  the  Cases  of  Appellants  relating  to  the  Tax  on 
Servants,  1781. — Presented  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Heale. 

Several  bundles  of  Papers  and  MS.  Books  relating  to  St. 
James’s  Church,  Taunton.  — Presented  by  the  Churchwardens. 

William  Speke,  Esquire, — Sermon  by  Rev.  Preb.  J.  Street, 
1908  ; 69th  Annual  Report  of  the  Deputy-Keeper  of  the 
Public  Records;  Bath  and  Wells  Diocesan  Almanack,  1908. 
— Presented  by  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Bates,  Hon.  Sec. 

Eind  of  Roman  Coins,  near  Cadbury  Camp,  Clevedon,  1891. 
— Presented  by  the  Author,  Mr.  J.  E.  Pritchard,  e.s.a. 

Extracts  from  iMters  to  and  from  Miss  Anne  Bush  of 
Llminster,  1768-1800,  by  the  Rev.  D.  P.  Alford. — Typewritten 
copy  presented  by  Mr.  T.  N.  Sully. 

History  of  Stavordale  Priory. — Presented  by  the  Author, 
Mr.  Geo.  Sweetman. 

Proceedings,  Bath  and  District  Branch,  Som.  Arch.  §•  N.  H, 
Society,  1907. 

Glastonbury  Abbey,  1507-1907 — two  studies. — Presented  by 
the  Author,  Mr.  F.  Bligh  Bond,  f.r.i.b.a. 

Piers  the  Plowman,  by  J.  Matthews  Manly. — Presented  by 
the  Publishers. 

The  Castle  Cary  Visitor,  1908. — Presented  by  Mr.  W. 
Macmillan. 
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Atlas  of  the  Globe,  1832.-~Presented  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Cornish. 

List  of  Type  Fossils  in  Torquay  Museum. — Presented  by 
the  joint  Author,  Mr.  A.  J.  Jukes-Browne,  f.g.s. 

Doionside  Review,  nos.  79-81.- —Presented  by  St.  Gregory’s 
Society. 

On  certain  Collections  in  the  Bristol  Museum. — Presented  by 
the  Author,  Mr.  S.  G.  Perce Vi^L. 

Mate’s  Guide  to  Taunton. 

Transactions,  Leicester  Lit.  ^ Phil.  Society,  vol.  xi,  pt.  2 ; 
vol.  XII,  pts.  1,  2. 

Notes  on  the  Cartography  of  England  and  Wales. — Presented 
by  the  Author,  Mr.  H.  G.  Fordham. 

Reports  of  Mines  a.nd  Quarries,  1905-7  (4  parts).— Presented 
by  Mr.  H.  B.  Goddard. 

The  Geology  of  the  Quantock  Hills  and  of  Taunton  and 
Bridgwater,  by  W.  A.  E.  UsSHER,  F.G.S.^ — -Presented  by  the 
Geological  Survey. 

Index  of  Archaeological  Papers,  1906. 

Taunton  Free  Library  Catalogue  and  Supplement,  1907-8. 

Guide  to  Torquay  Museum,  1908. 

Proceedings  of  the  Nova  Scotian  Inst,  of  Science,  3 parts. 

The  following  Museum  and  Library  Reports  : — Taunton 
Free  Library,  1907  ; Weston-super-Mare  Library  and  Museum, 
1907-8  ; Plymouth  Museum,  1907-8  ; Great  Yarmouth 
Libraries  and  Museum,  1907-8,  and  Catalogue  of  Birds  and 
Animals;  Colchester  Museum,  1907-8  ; Horniman’s  Museum, 
1907  ; Bristol  Museum,  1908. 

The  Times,  1908. —Presented  by  the  Somerset  County  Club. 

Somerset  County  Gazette,  1908.— Presented  by  the  Pro- 
prietors. 

Somerset  County  Herald,  and  Taunton  Courier,  1908, — Pre- 
sented by  the  Proprietors. 

The  West  Somerset  Free  Y're.s.*?.— Presented  by  the  Proprie 
tors. 
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RECEIVED  FROM  SOCIETIES  IN  CORRESPONDENCE  FOR 
THE  EXCHANGE  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

British  Association — Report,  1907  ; Report  of  the  Corres- 
ponding Societies'^  Committee,  1908. 

British  Museum  (Natural  History). — Guide  to  the  Elephants, 
Recent  and  Fossil. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London — Proceedings,  vol.  xxi,  pt.  2. 

Royal  ArchaBological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
— Journal,  vol.  LXiv,  pts.  3,  4;  vol.  Lxv,  pts.  1,  2,  3. 

British  Archaeological  Association — Journal,  vol.  Xiii,  pt.  4 ; 
vol.  XIV,  pts.  1-3. 

Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (Part 
Exchange) — Journal,  vol.  XXXVII,  pts.  1,  2 ; vol.  XXXVlii, 
pt.  1 ; Man,  1908. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland — Proceedings,  vol.  XLI. 

Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland — Journal,  vol. 
XXXVII,  pt.  4 ; vol.  XXXVIII,  pts.  1-3. 

Royal  Irish  Academy — Proceedings,  vol.  xxvii,  sect.  B,  pts. 
1-5  ; vol.  XXVII,  sect,  c,  pts.  1-8  and  Appendix. 

Royal  Dublin  Society — Scientific  Proceedings,  vol.  xi,  pts.  21- 
28  ; Economic  Proceedings,  vol.  I,  pt.  12. 

Associated  Architectural  Societies  of  Counties  in  the  Mid- 
lands— Reports  and  Papers,  vol.  XX vi,  pts.  1,  2 ; vol. 
XXVIII,  pts.  1,  2. 

Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society — Transac- 
tions, vol.  XXX,  pts.  1,  2. 

Bristol  Naturalists’  Society — Proceedings,  vol.  ii,  4th  ser.,  pt.  1. 

Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society— vol.  xii,  pts.  1-4 ; 
Outside  the  Trumpington  Gates  before  Peterhouse  was 
founded,  by  Rev.  Dr.  H.  P.  Stokes  ; The  Dual  Origin  of 
the  Town  of  Cambridge,  by  Arthur  Gray,  M.A.  ; List  of 
Members,  1908  ; Catalogue  of  Portraits,  1908. 

Chester  and  North  Wales  Archaeological  Society  and  Historic 
Society — Journal,  vol.  XI  v,  n.  s. 
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Clifton  Antiquarian  Club — Proceedings^  vol.  vi,  pt.  2. 
Derbyshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society — 
Journal^  vol.  xxx. 

Dorset  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Field  Club — Pro- 
ceedings,  vol.  xxvill. 

Essex  Archaeological  Society — Transactions,  vol.  x,  n.  s.,  pts. 

3,  4 ; Feet  of  Fines,  pts.  8,  9. 

Essex  Field  Club — Essex  Naturalist,  vol.  xv,  pts.  1-3. 
Hertfordshire  Natural  History  Society — Transactions,  vol. 
XIII,  pts.  3,  4. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Historic  -Transactions,  vol. 

LIX. 

Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  —Proceedings, 
vol.  Lii,  pts.  1,  2,  3. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Society  of  Antiquaries  oi—Archceologia 
AEliana,  vols.  ill  and  iv,  3rd  ser. ; Proceedings,  vol.  ill, 
3rd  ser.,  pp.  121-324. 

Northamptonshire  Natural  History  ^ociQij— Journal,  nos. 
109-112. 

Plymouth  Institution  and  Devon  and  Cornwall  Natural  His- 
tory Society — Report,  vol.  xiv,  pt.  4. 

Powys-Land  Q\uh— Montgomeryshire  Collections,  vol.  xxxv, 
pt.  1. 

Shropshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society — 
Transactions,  vol.  vili,  3rd  ser.,  pts.  1-3. 

Suffolk  Institute  of  Archaeology  and  Natural  History — Pro- 
ceedings, vol.  XIII,  pt.  1. 

Surrey  Archaeological  Society— vol.  xxi. 

Sussex  Archaeological  Collections,  vol.  Ll. 

Thoresby  Society,  Leeds — ^vol.  xiv,  pt.  2,  Leeds  Grammar 
School  Register  ; vol.  xvi,  Kirkstall  Abbey. 

Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society— 

zine,  vol.  xxxv,  nos.  109,  110;  Abstracts  of  the  Inquis. 
P.M.,  pt.  7. 

Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society — Journal,  pts.  77,  78. 

Vol.  LI V (Third  Series,  Vol.  XIV),  Part  I. 
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Geologists’  Association — Proceedings^  vol.  xx,  pts.  4-7  ; List 
of  Members^  1908. 

The  Reliquary  and  Illustrated  Archaeologist^  vol.  XIV,  1908. 

The  Scottish  Historical  Revieio^  vol.  v,  pts.  2-4;  vol.  VI,  pt.  1. 
The  Antiquary^  vol.  iv,  n.  s.,  1908. 

Canadian  Institute — Transactions^  vol.  viii,  pt.  2. 

New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society — Register,  vol. 

LXli,  nos.  245-248  ; Proceedings,  Jan.,  1908. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  U.S.A.— The  following 
reprints: — ^Zoology  and  Medicine;  Scalping  in  America; 
The  Origin  of  the  Slavs  ; A Contribution  to  the  Morphology 
of  the  Mammoth  ; Polyembryony  and  the  Determination  of 
Sex;  The  recently-discovered  Tertiary  Vertebrata  of  Egypt ; 
Iceland;  Heredity;  The  Bisons  of  the  Caucasus;  The 
Founding  of  Colonies,  by  Atta  Sexdens ; Quaternary 
Human  Remains  in  Central  Europe. 

United  States  National  Museum,  U.S.A. — Proceedings,  vol. 
XXXIII  ; Bulletin,  no.  61  ; Annual  Report,  1907  ; Contribu- 
tions from  the  U.S.  National  Herbarium,  vol.  X,  pts.  6,  7, 
and  Index,  and  vol.  Xil,  pts.  1-4. 

Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Washington — Bulletin,  nos. 

33,  35  : 2Qth  Annual  Report,  1904-5. 

Societe  Archeologique  de  Bordeaux,  tome  xxvi.  Index  ; tome 
xxviii,  fas.  1. 


PURCHASED. 

Harleian  Society ^ — The  Four  Visitations  of  Berkshire,  vols.  i 
and  II.  The  Registers  of  St.  Pauls  Church,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  vol.  Ill — Marriages,  1653-1837. 

Early  English  Text  Society — ^no.  135,  The  Coventry  Leet 
Book,  pt.  II  ; no.  136,  The  Brut,  or  the  Chronicles  of  Eng- 
land, pt.  II. 

PalaBontographical  Society — vol.  lxii. 

Ray  Society — The  British  Annelids,  vol.  ii,  pt.  1 ; The 
British  Desmidiacece,  vol.  III. 
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Somerset  Record  Society — vol.  xxili,  Quarter  Sessions  Re- 
cords for  Somerset,  vol.  i,  James  I,  1607-1625. 

Pipe  Roll  Society— vols.  xxvii,  xxYiii,  1906-7. 

The  Victoria  County  History  of  Dorset,  vol.  ll. 

The  Victoria.  County  History  of  Gloucestershire,  vol.  II. 

Reports  of  the  Devonshire  Association,  vol.  Vl,  pt.  2,  to  vol.  xx, 
inclusive. 

Notes  and  Queries,  lOth  ser.,  vols.  ix,  x (1908). 

Somerset  Parish  Registers  (Marriages),  vols.  x,  XI. 

Somerset  and  Dorset  Notes  a.nd  Queries,  nos.  81-84. 

Materials  for  the  History  of  Wellingion,  pt.  1,  by  A.  L.  Hum- 
phreys. 

The  Parish  Register  of  Horsington,  1558-1836,  by  Rev.  Preb. 
W.  E.  Daniel. 

Calendar  of  Wills  and  Administrations  at  Taunton,  pt.  2. 

A History  of  Side ot  School,  1808-1908,  by  F.  A.  Knight. 

Chancery  Proceedings  (Genealogists’  Pocket  Library). 

Some  Special  Studies  in  Genealogy  (Pocket  Library). 

Folk  Songs  from  Somerset,  4th  ser. 

Index  of  Arch  ecological  Papers,  1898. 

The  Connoisseur,  1908. 

Guide  to  the  First  and  Second  Egyptian  Rooms,  Brit.  Mus. 

Guide  to  the  Exhibition  illustrating  Greek  and  Roman  Life, 
Brit.  Mus. 

Four  parts  of  Country  Life,  and  one  of  The  Bystander,  con- 
taining Somerset  items. 

Hull  Museum  Publications,  nos.  48-55. 

Treasury  Magazine,  Dec.  1908  (Glastonbury  Abbey,  by  F. 
Bligh  Bond.) 

Whitaker  s Almanack,  1909. 

Fifty  Somerset  Deeds  (bought  of  Wm.  Ridler). 
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PLAN  OF 

WICK  BARROW, 

5F  STOKE-COURCY,  SOMERSETSHIRE, | 
c THE  EXCAVATIONS  CONDUCTED  / 

^PRIL  AND  SEPTEMBER,  1907.  j 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THE 

SOMERSETSHIRE  ARCHEOLOGICAL  AND 
NATURAL  HISTORY  SOCIETY 

DURING  THE  YEAR 

1908. 

IL—TA^PS^S,  Src. 

IReport  on  tfte  Jfflicfe  TBatroto  (ZErcanationo. 

BY  H.  ST.  GEORGE  GRAY, 

Assist.-Secretary  and  Curator,  Somersetshire  Archoeological  Society  ; 

Hon.  Corresponding  Member,  Viking  Club. 

I.  INTRODUCTORY  NOTES. 

rriHE  Somersetshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History 
Society  and  the  Viking  Club  (Society  for  Northern 
Research)  joined  hands  in  undertaking  in  1907  to  conduct  a 
thoroughly  scientific  exploration  ol  Wick  Barrow,  in  the 
parish  of  Stoke  Courcy,  a mound  which  has  had  a consider- 
able local  reputation,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  traditions 
attached  to  it.  It  was  thought  possible,  particularly  from  its 
position,  that  evidence  might  be  forthcoming  of  its  having 
been  erected,  or  made  use  of,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  Viking 
period,  and  that  explorers  might  be  rewarded  by  the  discovery 
of  a historic  burial.  Although  there  was  some  disappointment 
that  this  surmise  proved  to  be  erroneous,  yet  the  results  have 
VoL  LIV  {Third  Series,  Vol.  XIV),  Part  II. 
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been  of  the  greatest  archaeological  interest  and  importance  in 
producing  at  least  two  verj  unusual,  if  not  unique,  features  in 
barrow  excavation  in  England. 

In  the  first  place,  this  tumulus,  now  proved  to  be  of  the 
Early  Bronze  Age,  dating  probably  from  about  1800  years 
B.c.  (according  to  the  chronology  of  the  British  Bronze  Age 
generally  accepted  by  English  antiquaries),  covered  a circular 
walled  enclosure.  No  enclosure  precisely  similar  in  character 
appears  to  have  been  found  before  in  this  country ; nor,  we 
think,  has  anything  exactly  like  it  been  found  elsewhere.  In 
the  second  place,  although  we  had  not  the  satisfaction  of 
examining  and  recording  what  was  certainly  the  primary  in- 
terment, we  obtained  definite  evidence  that  the  central  in- 
terment had  been  excavated  for,  and  found  by,  the  Romans 
in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century  a.d.  Beyond  proving 
that  the  Romans  had  thus  interfered  with  the  remains  of  an 
Early  Bronze  Age  chieftain,  we  obtained  no  evidence  that 
they  found  any  “ treasure  ” ; but  whatever  was  discovered  by 
them  in  the  way  of  implements  or  grave-goods  probably  be- 
came valued  specimens  in  the  collection  of  the  Roman  officer 
responsible  for  the  work.  Positive  proof  that  the  Romans 
explored  British  mounds  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
previously  recorded. 

The  actual  direction  of  the  excavations,  the  surveying,  and 
the  recording  of  the  results,  were  placed  in  my  hands  as  the 
representative  of  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological  Society, 
while  Mr.  A.  F.  Major  (Hon.  Editor  of  the  Viking  Club)  and 
the  Rev.  C.  W.  Whistler,  of  Stockland  (Local  Secretary  for 
both  Societies),  to  whose  initiative  the  whole  undertaking  must 
be  assigned,  were  associated  with  myself  in  watching  the  pro- 
ceedings on  behalf  of  the  two  Societies.  From  both  these 
antiquaries  1 received  most  able  assistance  in  all  branches  of 
the  work,  both  in  the  field  and  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
duction of  this  report. 

We  have  also  to  acknowledge  help  from  time  to  time,  most 
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kindly  oiFered  and  willingly  accepted,  either  in  the  field-work 
or  in  the  collection  of  topographical  and  other  information, 
from  the  Kev.  W.  H.  P.  Greswell,  Drs.  W.  Grosett  Collins 
and  W.  L.  Winterbotham,  and  Messrs.  Chas.  Candler,  A.  G. 
Chater,  and  E.  Withington  \ also  from  Mr.  Jas.  Rawlins  and 
the  late  Mr.  David  House. 

The  foreman  of  the  workmen,  T.  Paul,  who  has  worked  for 
many  years  in  connection  with  the  Glastonbury  Lake  Village 
exploration,  rendered  useful  service  ; and  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  actual  uncovering  of  the  more  important  discoveries, 
under  the  constant  supervision  of  myself  or  one  of  my  collea- 
gues. The  Trustees  of  the  Spaxton  Charity  Lands  (Mr.  W.  J. 
Ruscombe  Poole,  clerk),  the  owners  of  the  field,  readily  acqui- 
esced in  the  carrying  out  of  the  excavations,’  and  the  tenant, 
Mr.  H.  R.  Perrett,  of  Wick  Farm,  not  only  offered  every  facility 
for  the  promotion  of  the  work,  but  also  was  most  useful  and 
obliging  in  every  way.  Our  thanks  are  also  due  to  Miss 
House  of  Shurton  for  allowing  the  use  of  her  barn  for  the 
storage  of  the  various  necessaries  connected  with  the  explora- 
tion, and  to  the  Somerset  Drainage  Commissioners  for  the 
loan  of  planks  and  wheelbarrows  through  their  manager, 
Mr.  T.  T.  Herniman. 

In  lending  a large  square  tent,  and  personally  setting  up  the 
same,  Mr.  Chas.  S.  Prideaux,  of  Dorchester,  rendered  me 
great  service  in  September,  and  those  who  were  privileged  to 
use  it  wish  to  record  their  cordial  thanks  for  his  kindness. 

To  the  Director-General  of  the  Ordnance  Surveys,  South- 
ampton, I am  indebted  for  informing  me  (by  Rucker’s  tables) 
that  the  magnetic  variation  at  Wick  for  February  1st,  1907, 
was  16°  35 ' west  of  true  north. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whistler,  by  their  many  acts  of  hospitality 
and  kindness,  not  only  largely  contributed  to  the  success  of 

(1).  The  Trustees  requested  that  any  human  remains  not  required  for 
scientific  examination  should  be  re-interred  in  the  place  from  which  they  were 
taken.  This  condition  was  rigidly  adhered  to. 
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the  undertaking,  but  saved  the  Fund  various  expenses  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  incurred. 

Subscriptions  towards  the  Excavation  Fund  were  readily 
forthcoming  from  members  of  both  societies  and  from  non- 
members specially  interested  in  the  work.  Indeed  the  ex- 
ploration has  been  so  well  supported  that  it  has  been  possible 
to  expend  nearly  £20  in  illustrations  for  the  Subscribers' 
Report,  and  the  Proceedings  of  the  Som.  Arch,  and  Nat.  Hist. 
Society.  A list  of  donors  to  the  Fund  is  printed  at  the  end 
of  this  Report. 

Both  in  April  and  September,  1907,  the  excavations  were 
visited  by  a large  number  of  people,  whose  admissions  to  the 
field  helped  to  swell  the  receipts. 

The  relics  discovered  are  now  deposited  in  Taunton  Castle 
Museum  and,  as  arranged  from  the  beginning  of  the  explora- 
tion, have  become  the  property  of  the  Somersetshire  Archaeo- 
logical Society.  An  important  addition  has  recently  been 
made  to  the  exhibits,  viz.,  a sectional  model  of  the  barrow 
excellently  constructed  by  Mr.  Whistler.  It  is  hoped  and 
expected  that  the  “ finds  ” and  the  model  will,  a little  later  on, 
have  a special  case  in  the  Museum  devoted  to  them. 

The  Report  is  accompanied  by  supplementary  appendices, 
written  by  the  Revs.  C.  W.  Whistler  and  W.  H.  P.  Greswell, 
the  Rev.  H.  H.  Winwood,  f.g.s.,  Mr.  Albany  Major,  Dr. 
Winterbotham,  and  the  undersigned. 


H.  St.  George  Gray. 
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11.  BARROWS,  OR  TUMULI,  IN  SOMERSET. 

Leaving  the  barrows  and  cairns,  somewhat  thickly  grouped 
on  Exmoor,  the  Mendips,  the  Quantocks,  the  Brendon  Hills, 
and  Haddon  Hill  near  Dulverton,  out  of  consideration,  Somer- 
set is  not  well  represented  by  burial-mounds  of  the  Bronze  and 
other  ages.  Beyond  the  groups  above  mentioned,  there  are 
probably  not  more  than  forty  mounds^  in  the  county  wEich 
can  be  classed  as  tumuli. 

V ery  little  systematic  barrow-digging  has  yet  been  done  in 
Somerset,  and  what  few  records  there  are  of  such  work  are 
not  of  a very  satisfactory  description.  Perhaps  the  most 
elaborate  mound  in  the  county  is  the  chambered  long -barrow 
at  Stoney  Littleton,  near  Wellow,  described  by  the  Bev.  J. 
Skinner  in  1815,^  shortly  afterwards  recorded  by  Sir  B.  C. 
Hoare,^  and  explored  by  the  Bev.  Preb.  H.  M.  Scarth. 
Butcombe  Barrow,  or  the  “Fairy’s  Tout,”  a long-barrow  of 
oval  form,  150  by  75  feet,  near  Nempnett  and  Butcombe,  w^as 
explored  in  1788  by  the  Bev.  T.  Bere,  but  is  now  much 
mutilated.®  Bound  barrows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Camerton 
were  opened  by  the  Bev.  J.  Skinner  in  the  middle  of  last 
century.®  He  also  dug  into  most  of  the  barrows  in  Small 
Down  Camp,  near  Evercreech  p a small  one,  however,  left 
untouched,  I had  the  pleasure  of  excavating  in  1904.  Skinner 
appears  to  have  missed  it  owing  to  its  smallness  and  slight 
elevation.  A cremated  interment  was  discovered  placed  on 
the  surface  of  the  undisturbed  sand ; and  flint  implements  and 

(2) .  Including  eleven  barrows  enclosed  by  tbe  earthworks  of  Small  Down 
Camp. 

(3) .  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc.,  VIII,  ii,  35-62. 

(4) .  Archceologia,  XIX,  44. 

(5) .  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc.,  VIII, ii,  54  ; XV,  i,  20  ; Rutter’s  “ Delineations 
of  Somerset,”  p.  124  ; Oollinson,  II,  318. 

(6) .  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc.,  VIII,  ii,  43  ; XI,  ii,  184-5. 

(7) .  Op.  cit.,  L,  ii,  38. 
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flakes,  and  a fragment  of  Bronze  Age  pottery,  were  found 
scattered  through  the  material  forming  the  mound.® 

A harrow  on  the  Brendon  Hills,  in  the  parish  of  Luxborough, 
was  opened  by  the  road-surveyor  to  obtain  material  for  re- 
pairing the  roads,  during  which  operations  cremated  interments 
are  stated  to  have  been  found  f and  in  Langridge  W ood, 
near  Treborough,  an  “ ancient  sepulchre  ” (?  barrow)  was  ex- 
plored also  by  a road-surveyor’s  men.^^  About  twelve  years 
ago,  the  Bev.  Preb.  F.  Hancock  partly  excavated  two  barrows 
on  the  Brendon  Hills,  and  his  notes  have  been  published.^^ 

One  of  the  most  careful  pieces  of  barrow-digging  conducted 
in  Somerset,  was  the  excavation  of  a twin-barrow  and  a single 
barrow  at  Sigwell,  near  Charlton  Horethorne  and  Compton 
Pauncefoot,  in  1877,  by  Professor  Rolleston  and  General 
Pitt-Bivers  (see  also  p.  72).^^ 

On  Brown  Down,  a little  to  the  s.e.  of  Otterford,  near 
Taunton,  there  are  several  barrows,  some  of  which  have  been 
known  as  “ Bobin  Hood’s  Butts”;  one  was  opened  in  1818, 
‘‘when  nothing  was  discovered  but  a heap  of  flints  in  the 
centre,  without  the  appearance  of  an  interment.”^® 

Some  at  least  of  the  Priddy  barrows  on  the  Mendips  were 
dug  into  by  Mr.  Skinner  in  1815,  and  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
interment  was  found,  cremation  appears  to  have  prevailed. 
Amber  beads,  a blue  glass  bead,  bronze  spear-heads,  flint  and 
bronze  arrow-heads,  and  an  ivory  pin  are  said  to  have  been 
found  in  this  group  of  barrows.^^  Amber  beads  were  also 
found  in  the  county  in  association  with  a Bronze  Age  inter- 


(8) .  Proc.  Som,  Arch.  Soc.,  L,  ii,  39-40. 

(9) .  Phelps’s  “ History  of  Somerset,”  vol.  II,  pp.  124-5  of  the  part  relating 
to  earthworks. 

(10) .  Op.  cit.,  II,  125. 

(11) .  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc.,  XLII,  ii,  pp.  22-25. 

(12) .  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc.,  XXIV,  ii,  75-88;  and  Journ.  Anthrop.  Inst., 
VIII,  185-194  ; the  latter  with  three  plates  of  illustrations. 

(13) .  Phelps.  II,  89. 

(14) .  A7'ch.  Journ.,  XV,  215;  Viet.  Co.  Hist.  Som.,  I,  190. 
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merit  at  South  Chard  in  1855  ; some  men  were  digging  a 
drain  in  a field  belonging  to  Earl  Poulett,  and  at  3J  feet  be- 
low the  surface  they  found  a pot  (?  food-vessel),  the  top  of 
which  was  destroyed ; the  pot  is  said  to  have  contained  the 
beads,  but  there  is  no  record  of  a cremated  or  an  inhumed 
interment  having  been  found.  Some  of  the  beads  and  the 
vessel  may  be  seen  in  the  little  museum  at  Chard.  Again, 
amber  beads  were  found  in  this  county  with  the  Wedmore 
hoard  of  bronze  tores,  etc.,  in  1846  C®  and  five  examples,  of 
the  Prehistoric  Iron  Age,  have  been  found  in  the  G-lastonbury 
Lake  Village. 

The  barrow  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  report,  although 
it  has  had  a notable  local  reputation,  was  not  marked  by  Pro- 
fessor Boyd  Dawkins  in  his  prehistoric  map,  in  Vol.  I of  the 
“Victoria  County  History  of  Somerset.”  On  p.  184  it  is 
barely  mentioned  as  follows  “ Among  the  few  and  isolated 
prehistoric  remains  to  the  east  (of  Quantock  ridge  way)  we 
must  notice  Tet  Hill  (Twt  Hill)  south  of  Stogursey,  the 
camp  at  Cannington  Park  overlooking  the  marshes  of  the 
Parret  at  Combwich,  and  the  tumulus  on  North  Moor,  about 
two  miles  to  the  north  of  Stogursey.” 

III.  POSITION  OF  WICK  BARROW. 

Wick  Barrow,- — otherwise  known  as  “ Pixies’  Mound  ” or 
“ Burrow  Sidwell,”  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Stoke  Courcy, 
from  the  church  of  which  it  is  not  quite  If  miles  distant  in  a 
direction  slightly  E.  of  From  Bridgwater  the  tumulus  is 

miles  in  a N.w.  direction,  from  Cannington  Park  Camp 
miles  in  the  same  direction,  and  from  the  hamlet  of  Shurton 
1 mile  in  a n.e.  direction.  From  the  Barrow  Stockland  is  2| 
miles  in  a s.E.  direction  ; Stolford  Farm^^  IJ  miles  to  the  E., 

(15) .  Arch.  Journ.,  VI,  81. 

(16) .  These  distances  are  given  as  the  crow  flies. 

(17) .  A part  of  Stolford  is  seen  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  photograph, 
Plate  III. 
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and  Wick  Farm  | mile  to  the  s.s.e.  The  nearest  point  to  the 
shore  (Bridgwater  Baj)  is  on  the  north,— distance  3 furlongs. 
Burnham  is  clearly  visible  on  a fine  day  at  a distance  of  65 
miles  in  a w.N.w.  direction  ; and  in  the  same  line  at  a distance 
of  miles,  Brent  Knoll,  surmounted  by  its  ancient  camp,^® 
looms  above  the  horizon  (see  Plate  The  view  to  the 

w.  and  s.w.  is  bordered  by  the  Quantock  Hills,  the  camp  of 
Danesborough,  or  Dousborough,  being  at  a distance  of  5 miles. 
The  sketch-map,  Plate  II,  shows  the  relative  position  of  Wick 
Barrow  in  respect  to  places  of  archaeological  interest  for  a mile 
or  two  on  all  sides. 

To  come  to  closer  quarters,  we  find  that  the  mound  is  situated 
on  a slight  ridge  of  land,  or  promontory,^^  in  the  middle  of  a 
field  called  “ Pixypiece  ” or  “ Sidwells,”  formerly  under  tillage, 
but  now  pasture,  which  in  its  lower  half  slopes  considerably 
towards  the  gate  on  the  s.e.  opening  out  on  North  and  Wick 
Moors.  (See  Plate  II.)  These  alluvial  moors  are  a very  few 
feet  higher  than  mean  sea-level ; indeed  at  one  time  these  flats, 
now  grazing  fields,  were  represented  by  a tidal  creek  from  the 
sea  which  extended  in  a w.s.w.  direction  as  far  as  Wick  Moor 
Drove.  But  for  the  substantial  sea-wall  (Ham  Wall)  at  Stol- 
ford  these  moors  would  still  be  frequently  flooded  during  stormy 
weather  and  high  tides.  The  mouth  of  this  inlet  is  still  marked 
as  “Botestall”  (z.e.,  haven)  in  a map  dated  1722. 

The  barrow,  the  top  of  which  is  about  50  feet  above  mean 
sea-level,  is  actually  placed  on  an  outcrop  of  the  Lower  Lias 
formation  (see  the  Kev.  H.  H.  Winwood’s  geological  report, 
Appendix  I).  The  soil  of  the  lias  rock  here  is  a rich,  stiff, 
tenacious,  light-brown  clay,  almost  impervious  to  water ; con- 
sequently a heavy  storm  of  rain  soon  renders  the  surface  of 
the  field  extremely  wet.  As  the  excavations  proceeded  it  was 

(18) .  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc.,  LI,  i,  43-5. 

(19) .  The  barrow  will  be  found  marked  on  “ Somerset  Sheet  xxxvii  n.e.  ” of 
the  6-inch,  and  on  Sheet  279  of  the  1-inch,  Ordnance  Maps.  The  latter  is  con- 
tinued southwards  by  Sheet  295,  which  includes  the  whole  Quantock  range. 

(20) .  The  line  of  this  spur  of  land  takes  a n.e.  and  s.w.  direction. 


Plate  11. 


^keicl)  to  scale.  Wicl(  Sarroiii  a>i<i  surroundirt^s.  t^iy- 
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observed  that  the  “ old  surface  line  ” beneath  the  barrow  ap- 
peared to  run  at  a slightly  higher  level  than  the  present  surface 
of  the  land  immediately  surrounding  it.  This  is  no  doubt 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  field  has  been  under  the  plough, 
to  the  subaerial  denudation  of  the  unprotected  surface  since 
the  construction  of  the  mound,  and  to  the  choice  of  a slight 
natural  prominence,  or  outcrop,  in  the  ground  and  rock  for  the 
position  for  erecting  the  barrow. 

The  situation  of  Wick  Barrow  in  respect  to  the  land  im- 
mediately surrounding  it  is  well  shown  in  Plate  III.  This 
photograph  was  taken  from  the  summit  of  a hayrick  close  to 
the  Sidw'ell  Barn.  The  position  of  this  Bronze  Age  barrow  is 
most  unusual,  so  few  being  found  in  Britain  on  comparatively 
low  ground.  In  this  connection,  however,  it  is  most  interesting 
to  note  what  Du  Chaillu  says  with  regard  to  mounds  of  the 
Bronze  Age  in  Scandinavia,  in  “ The  Viking  Age  The 

graves  of  this  period  (Bronze  Age)  also  generally  lie  on  the 
top  of  some  high  hill,  or  the  cairns  are  placed  on  the  summit 
of  some  promontory  having  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  sea  or 
some  large  sheet  of  water. 

On  the  shore  at  Stolford  traces  of  a submerged  or  submarine 
forest  may  be  seen,^^  and  this  may  be  connected  with  the  peat- 
beds  of  the  Somerset  levels.  Submerged  forests  of  lesser  ex- 
tent exist  all  along  the  coast  to  Minehead  and  Porlock  Bay.^^ 
The  last  named  places  are  not  only  of  interest  to  the  geologist 
but  to  the  archseologist  also,  seeing  that  flint  and  chert  chippiugs 
had  been  found  there  in  1869  by  Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins  and  the 
Rev.  H.  H.  Winwood.^^  The  Stolford  forest  would  probably 

(21) .  Vol.  I,  p.  84.  The  italics  above  are  mine. 

(22) .  See  Mr.  A.  P.  Major’s  note,  Appendix  I,  p.  69. 

(23) .  L.  Horner  in  Trans,  Geol.  Soc.,  Ill,  380. 

(24) .  In  Porlock  Bay  the  following  order  of  beds  was  noted  by  Mr.  Godwin 
Austen  : — (6)  Shingle  bank ; (5)  Marine  silt,  with  scrobieularia  plana ; (4) 
Surface  of  Plant-growth,  with  roots  of  plants,  stumps  and  trunks  of  trees 
(3)  Freshwater  mud-deposit ; (2)  Forest-growth, — oak  and  probably  alder ; (1) 
Angular  detritus.  {Quar.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  XXII,  1.) 

(25) .  Proc.  Som,  Arch.  Soc.,  XVIII,  i,  26-31. 
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yield  similar  results,  but  a thorough  examination  of  such  an 
area  would  bristle  with  difficulties.^®  The  Minehead  forest  has 
also  yielded  other  objects.^^ 

Much  additional  information  with  regard  to  the  position  of 
the  barrow,  with  geological  notes,  will  be  found  in  Appendices 
I,  II  and  IV. 


IV.  DESCRIPTION  BEFORE  EXCAVATION. 

The  greater  part  of  the  surveying  before  the  excavation  was 
carried  out  on  April  5th,  when  a rectangular  enclosure  of 
rather  more  than  half  an  acre,  measuring  160  feet  true  N.  and 
s.,  and  150  feet  e.  and  w.,  was  marked  off  round  the  barrow. 
The  bottom  line  (south)  of  posts  of  this  enclosure  is  distinctly 
seen  in  Plate  III.  On  account  of  the  slope  of  the  ground  in 
a s.s.E.  direction,  the  mound  appeared  to  be  much  higher  on 
this  side  than  elsewhere.  Owing  to  denudation  and  the 
gradual  silting  of  the  upper  material,  the  original  margin  of 
the  barrow,  at  least  on  the  s.  and  s.E.  sides,  had  become 
covered,  and  the  talus  which  had  collected  at  the  foot  of  the 
slope  (see  Photographs,  Plate  IV)  gave  a bulge  to  the  edge  of 
the  mound.  The  approximate  diameter  of  the  barrow  is 
84  feet. 

The  Plan  (Plate  I)  shows  contours  of  one  foot  vertical 
height  and  a fall  within  the  area  of  the  plan  of  20  feet  from 
the  summit  of  the  barrow  to  the  lowest  part  in  the  S.E.  corner. 
The  mound  is  about  five  feet  high  above  the  foot  of  the  N. 
slope  ; and  the  vertical  height  from  the  approximate  original 
margin  of  the  barrow  on  the  S.E.  to  the  summit  is  11  feet. 
From  the  top  of  the  barrow  to  the  old  surface  line  ” immedi- 

(26) .  Water- worn  flint  flakes  and  cores  have  been  found  occasionally  by  the 
Rev.  C.  W.  Whistler  along  the  Stolford  beach.  Large  trunks  of  yew  are  found 
at  Stolford  among  the  forest  debris,  which  is  there  uncovered  for  a short  distance 
at  every  tide. 

(27) .  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc.,  LIT,  i,  62. 


Plate  ill. 


General  View  of  Wick  Barrow  and  Surroundings,  taken  from  the  top  of  a hayrick 

ON  THE  W.S.W. 

From  a Photograph  by  H . St.  George  Gray. 
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atelj  below  it  measured  6 ‘8  feet  (see  Sectional  Diagram, 
Plate  I ). 

A little  to  the  N.  of  the  central  post  there  was  a marked 
depression  in  the  turf  on  the  top  of  the  barrow.  It  measured 
about  14  bj  10  feet  and  was  about  0*8  foot  deep  in  the  middle  ; 
and  had  evidently  been  made  by  some  sort  of  digging  which 
had  taken  place  here  at  some  former  time. 

The  highest  point-— a rather  sudden  rise — of  the  mound  to 
the  w.N.w.  and  N.w.  may  have  been  caused  by  debris  thrown 
out  from  this  hole.  Another  much  slighter  and  smaller  de- 
pression occurred  a little  way  down  the  N.  slope  of  the  mound, 
to  the  N.N.w.  of  the  central  picket.^^ 

The  whole  of  the  n.n.e.  and  n.e.  aspects  of  the  barrow  had 
been  disturbed  long  before  our  arrival  (seen  in  Plate  IV,  fig.  1, 
beyond  the  plank  ; also  in  the  Plan,  Plate  I),  and  it  was 
ascertained  that  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  tenant-farmer  commenced  the  operation  of  razing 
the  mound  to  the  general  level  of  the  field.  He  was  duly 
stopped,  but  did  not  replace  the  material  he  had  removed.  In 
a lesser  degree  the  slope  of  the  barrow  had  been  mutilated  in 
later  years  on  the  E.  and  e.n.e.^^  In  this  part,  Mr.  Jas. 
Rawlins  dug  out  the  greater  part  of  a human  skeleton  about 
1880,  in  the  disturbed  ground  on  the  n.e.,  but  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  found  any  associated  relics.  Here  also  Mr. 
D.  House  scraped  out  a portion  of  a skeleton  (or  remains  of 
mixed-up  human  bones)  in  1902-3.  The  approximate  position 
of  these  discoveries  is  indicated  on  the  plan.^®  House  authen- 
ticated his  previous  ‘ find  ’ by  digging  out,  with  our  permission, 

(28) .  The  term  “central picket  ” will  be  used  throughout  to  indicate  the  post 
driven  into  the  top  of  the  mound,  from  which  all  measurements  in  connection 
with  the  surveying,  the  walled  enclosure,  and  the  position  of  the  “finds,” 
were  made.  “Old  surface  line”  is  the  expression  used  to  indicate  the  old 
turf  or  rock  on  which  the  mound  was  built. 

(29) .  Brambles  and  other  bushes  grew  over  the  greater  part  of  the  mound 
when  we  begun  operations,  as  seen  in  the  three  views,  Plate  IV. 

(30) .  Reports  have  been  made  that  human  bones  were  found  in  draining  the 
field. 
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other  bones  close  to  the  surface,  in  the  sanme  position,  during 
the  time  of  the  excavations.  The  remains  found  bj  Rawlins 
were  under  a large  slab  of  lias.  They  consisted  chiefly  of  a 
fragment  of  pelvis,  a few  metatarsal  bones,  and  a right  thigh- 
bone, presumably  that  of  an  old  man  who  had  suffered  con- 
siderably from  some  osseous  disease.  The  length  of  the  femur 
is  388  mm.,  least  circumference  82  mm.  (perimetral  index  211). 
If  male,  the  stature,  according  to  one  of  Rollet’s  formulae, 
estimated  from  the  femur  is  only  4ft.  Sins. 

This  bone  being  of  considerable  pathological  interest,  I sent 
it  to  Dr.  C.  G.  Seligmann  for  examination,  and  he  kindly 
reports  as  follows  — 

“ The  bone,  which  is  a right  femur,  presents  at  its  lowest  extrem- 
ity a sessile  osteoma  of  cancellous  bone,  the  lower  portion  of  which 
is  connected  with  the  neighbourhood  of  the  epiphysial  line.  This 
osteoma  was  probably  originally  of  the  shape  of  an  egg,  bisected  by 
a plane  parallel  with  its  longest  diameter ; its  greatest  length  in  the 
present  condition  is  about  80  mm.,  and  probably  its  long  diameter  at 
no  time  exceeded  this  measurement.  Such  osteomata  as  that  present 
on  tliis  bone  are  sometimes  associated  with  rickets,  but  in  spite  of 
the  shortness  of  this  femur  it  presents  no  evidence  of  this  disease.” 


V.  THE  EXCAVATIONS  IN  APRIL,  1907. 

The  excavations  were  begun  on  Monday,  April  15th,^’  being 
temporarily  completed  on  the  following  Monday.^^  Eight  men 
w^ere  employed  during  the  week.^^  A cutting  was  pegged  off* 

(31) .  The  contoured  plan  of  the  barrow  was  completed  on  this  day,  and  the 
mound  was  photographed  from  three  points  of  view,  Plate  IV. 

(32) .  Originally  it  had  been  intended  to  excavate  the  barrow  in  a consecutive 
fortnight,  but  the  work  had  to  be  hurriedly  closed  down  owing  to  the  serious 
illness  of  the  writer’s  son. 

(33) .  In  view  of  the  possibility  of  further  excavations  taking  place  in  this 
neighbourhood  it  may  be  well  to  record  the  names  of  the  workmen  employed  in 
April  and  September : — Tom  Paul  (foreman  at  the  Glastonbury  Lake  Village 
excavations),  Geo.  Paul  (Glastonbury),  Jas.  Thorn  senior  and  junior,  Ernest 
Binding,  John  Rich  senior  and  junior,  Walter  Perry,  Harry  Villis,  Clement 
Chilcott,  Samuel  Graddon,  and  Thos.  Stacey.  Wm.  Chidgey  (Mr.  Whistler’s 
coachman)  excavated  during  a portion  of  the  time,  and  also  acted  as  gate-keeper, 
etc.  The  Fund  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Whistler  for  making  arrangements  for  the 
employment  of  the  local  men,  and  for  many  other  preliminary  details  connected 
with  the  work. 
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for  excavation  through  the  middle  of  the  mound  due  e.  and  w., 
which  measured  80  feet  long  bj  12  feet  wide  ; and  extensions 
were  made  from  the  centre  both  in  northerly  and  southerly 
directions. 

It  was  soon  found  that  the  work  would  take  longer  than 
anticipated  at  the  outset,  owing  to  the  great  weight  of  the 
material  composing  the  mound,  which  consisted  of  lias  stone 
(sometimes  in  large  blocks  up  to  2^ft.  in  length)  with  a com- 
paratively small  proportion  of  loamy  mould. 

In  the  first  instance  some  of  the  men  removed  material  from 
the  top  of  the  mound,  25ft.  on  either  side  of  the  central 
picket,  while  others  excavated  from  the  E.  and  w.  ends  of  the 
cutting,  following  as  their  floor  the  approximate  level  of  the 

old  surface  line.”  This  floor  was  not  easily  traceable  on  the 
w.  but  on  the  E.  the  decayed  turf  of  the  original  floor  was 
distinctly  seen  along  the  faces  of  the  cutting,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  E.  end  an  outcrop  of  lias  was  met  with. 

“ Finds  ” 1 to  4 were  of  little  importance  and  are  described 
in  Section  VII,  pp.  23-4. 

On  the  third  day  a contracted  human  skeleton  (Ko.  I)  was 
discovered  a little  to  the  E.  of  the  centre  of  the  barrow^^  but 
at  a depth  not  exceeding  2ft.  from  the  summit ; it  was  buried  in 
the  rough  material  without  any  sign  of  a grave  or  cist.  Its 
position  is  fully  described  in  Section  XI,  p.  37,  and  it  is 
figured  on  p.  36.  The  skull  (three  views)  is  represented  in 
Plate  X,  and  described  in  Section  XII,  pp.  43-4.  Associated 
with  the  skeleton  were  three-quarters  of  a drinking-vessel,  or 
beaker,  much  of  which  was  touching  the  right  shoulder,  other 
pieces  extending  as  far  as  the  lumbar  vertebrge.  Every  care 
was  taken  to  procure  all  the  existing  fragments,  but  it  was 
evident  that  the  pot  was  not  interred  in  a complete  condition. 

(34).  Interments  in  barrows  are  more  frequent  on  the  s.  and  e.  than  on  the 
N.  and  w.  It  is  probable  that  the  desire  to  face  the  sun,  which  still  influences 
existing  races,  was  from  the  earliest  times  felt,  and  thus  expressed  by  the 
position  of  their  interments. 
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This  beaker^^  is  described  in  detail  in  Section  VIII,  pp.  25-6, 
and  figured  in  Plate  VII. 

It  was  at  this  stage  in  the  explorations  that  I dismissed  all 
thought  of  a historic  burial  from  mj  mind,  not  altogether  with 
disappointment,  for  I saw  before  us  fresh  evidence  of  Early 
Bronze  Age  man  in  Somerset-remains  of  an  age  previously 
very  meagrely  represented  in  our  county. 

After  finding  this  interesting  interment  by  inhumation,  it 
was  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  other  interments  of  the 
same  character  would  be  forthcoming  in  the  central  area  of  the 
barrow  and  at  no  great  depth ; and  knowing  that  only  two 
beakers  had  previously  been  discovered  in  Somerset,  the  pot 
we  had  already  found  made  us  eager  for  further  reward.  In 
pursuing  the  excavation  northwards  from  Skeleton  I,  British 
pottery  of  a different  type  (pp.  24,  37,  and  Plate  IX,  fig.  12)  was 
found  at  12  on  plan.  Here  we  were  on  the  s.E.  edge  of  the 
depression  noticed  on  the  top  of  the  barrow. 

In  the  area  marked  6 on  the  plan  at  an  average  depth  of 

1 Jft.  we  came  upon  a mass  of  mixed  and  confused  human  bones, 
none  being  in  sequence,  many  fractured  long-bones  being 
roughly  arranged  surrounding  pieces  of  crania  and  lower  jaws, 
apparently  of  about  five  adults  and  one  child.  They  were 
packed  closely  together  in  an  oval  area  measuring  about  6 by 

2 feet,  and  the  lias  stones  round  about  them  were  larger  than 
in  many  parts  of  the  mound.  Details  with  regard  to  these 
bones  will  be  found  in  Sections  XI  and  XII,  pp.  40,  46-9. 
The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  long-bones  was  the  sharpness  of 
the  shin  of  some  of  the  tibiae.  This  platycnemism  is  dealt 
with  at  some  length  in  Section  XII,  pp.  49-51.  Another  ex- 
tremely interesting  discovery  in  connection  with  the  remains 
was  the  fact  that  some  of  the  cranial  fragments  bore  impressions 
of  some  kind  of  woven  fabric,  but  all  traces  of  any  cloth  that 
may  have  existed  had  disappeared.  It  would  appear  therefore 

(35).  “ Beaker  ” is  used  throughout  the  report,  being  the  term  employed  by 

that  well-known  authority  on  Bronze  Age  pottery,  the  Hon.  J.  Abercromby. 


Wick  Barrow,  Stogursey,  April,  1907.  plate  iv. 
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that  one  of  the  heads  at  least  was  wrapped  up  in  a textile 
fabric.  W oven  material  has  occasionally  been  found  in 
barrows,  and  this  subject  is  dealt  with  at  some  length  in  Section 
XII,  pp.  48-9. 

At  this  stage  of  the  work  it  was  impossible  to  definitely 
determine  the  origin  of  this  mutilated  mass  of  bones.  It  was 
seen  by  the  platycnemism  of  the  tibiaB,  the  prominent  super- 
ciliary ridges  over  the  orbits,  the  form  and  great  strength  of 
the  lower  jaws,  etc.,  that  we  had  here  to  deal  with  the  remains 
of  an  early  race,  and  not  of  a recent  interment  of  collected 
bones  brought  from  another  place  for  burial  here.  We  merely 
recorded  all  facts  as  to  the  relative  position  of  the  bones,  their 
condition  and  number,  and  pursued  our  digging  towards  the 
west.  Of  course  the  most  interesting  bones  were  preserved 
for  measurement  and  comparison,  but  the  fragments  of  no  use 
for  scientific  research  were  collected  and  reburied. 

The  sequel  to  the  discovery  of  this  pile  of  bones  in  Wick 
Barrow  was  not  forthcoming  till  the  excavations  were  renewed 
in  September.  (See  concluding  remarks.  Section  XV,  pp.  64-6). 

The  next  item  of  interest  was  the  discovery  of  another  con- 
tracted skeleton  (No.  II)  a little  to  the  w.  of  the  centre  of  the 
mound,  at  a depth  of  3ft.  from  the  surface;  contracted  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  heels  must  originally  have  touched  the 
buttocks  of  the  man.  The  head  was  to  the  N.  This  skeleton 
is  fully  described  in  Section  XI,  pp.  37-8,  and  its  position, 
with  its  associated  relics,  is  seen  in  Plate  XI  and  in  the  illus- 
tration on  p.  38.  The  calvaria  of  the  skull  was  capable  of 
restoration,  but  the  facial  portion  was  very  fragmentary ; it  is 
dealt  with  in  Section  XII,  pp.  44-5. 

Here,  again,  a handmade  beaker,  only  slightly  damaged,  was 
found  near  the  right  shoulder  of  the  skeleton  (figured  in  Plate 
VIII  and  described  in  Section  VIII,  pp.  26-7).  A flint 
knife-dagger,  length  5fins.,  of  fine  workmanship  and  sym- 
metrical lanceolate  form,  was  found  close  to  the  pelvis,  and 
near  the  lumbar  vertebras  a small  worked  flint  knife  (Plate 
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IX,  fig.  10,  and  p.  30).  The  knife-dagger  is  of  a similar 
type  to  others  found  in  Somerset  (Section  IX,  pp.  29-31), 
but  after  considerable  literary  research,  I have  been  able  to 
find  records  of  only  five  other  instances  of  flint  daggers  having 
been  found  associated  with  beaker  interments,  two  each  in 
Yorks  and  Derbyshire  and  one  in  Wilts  (see  pp.  30-31). 
The  dagger  is  figured  in  Plate  VIII,  and  is  seen  in  the  position 
found  on  p.  38,  and  in  Plate  XI. 

Before  the  close  of  the  April  exploration,  the  existence  of 
an  encircling  wall  within  the  area  of  the  barrow  was  proved. 
It  was  firstly  observed  in  digging  out  the  cutting  on  the  E.  to 
the  ground  level,  where  it  was  found  to  be  2'  10^"  high.  It 


The  Wall  of  Wick  Barrow  on  the  West,  with  Sectional  View 
of  its  outer  face  at  A.B. 
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was  readilj  seen  that  the  wall  covered  a considerable  area  and 
that  it  was  a dry  wall  composed  mostly  of  thin  slabs  of  lias. 

A little  later  the  men  came  to  the  wall  across  the  12ft. 
cutting  on  the  w.  side  of  the  mound.  Here  it  was  found  to  be 
better  built  than  on  the  e.,  and  to  be  from  3'  7"  to  3'  8J"  high, 
with  a considerable  slope  inwards,  especially  in  the  upper  half. 
On  the  w.  and  elsewhere  the  bottom  of  the  wall  had  an  almost 
vertical  outer  face,  as  seen  in  the  section  of  the  walling 
depicted  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Before  closing  down  the  excavations  temporarily,  the  upper 
margin  of  the  wall  was  traced,  from  which  it  was  seen  that  it 
was  not  truly  circular,  its  exterior  upper  diameter  varying  from 
26  to  28J  feet,  and  that  the  average  width  of  the  top  was 
17^ins.  The  n.e.  segment  of  the  wall  extended  below  the 
mutilated  part  of  the  barrow  on  the  N.E.,  and  it  was  fortunate 
that  this  removal  of  material  was  not  carried  sufficiently  deep 
to  expose  the  wall  (see  pp.  11'’12),  or  it  is  probable  that  we 
should  not  have  had  the  chance  and  pleasure  of  conducting  this 
important  exploration. 

Before  leaving  the  barrow  the  outer  face  and  top  of  the  wall 
already  exposed  were  covered  again ; and  a notice-board  was 
erected  to  warn  off  inquisitive  visitors. 

VI.  THE  EXCAVATIONS  IN  SEPTEMBER,  1907. 

We  recommenced  the  excavations  on  Wednesday,  August 
28th,  with  a similar  gang  of  workmen  under  the  same  foreman, 
the  operations  lasting  till  Saturday,  September  7th,  after  which 
the  filling-in  w^as  completed  by  piece-work.^®  A cutting,  18  J 
feet  wide,  was  pegged  off  for  excavation  in  a direction  due  x. 
and  s.,  extending  from  the  central  picket  to  a distance  of  47 
feet  southwards.  Whilst  some  of  the  men  worked  here,  others 
proceeded  to  uncover  the  top  of  the  wall  and  to  trace  the  whole 

(36).  With  the  exception  of  a very  few  cartloads  of  large  stones  required  by 
the  tenant-farmer,  the  whole  of  the  material  thrown  out  from  the  excavations 
was  replaced,  the  work  being  completed  on  Sept.  12th. 

Vol.  LIV  {Third  Series,  Vol.  XIV),  Part  II. 
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of  its  outer  face  down  to  the  “ old  surface  line,”  leaving  a trench 
averaging  2|ft.  wide  all  round  the  wall  where  it  was  not  exposed 
hj  the  three  main  cuttings  (e.,  w.  and  s.). 

At  the  s.  end  of  this  wide  cutting,  working  in  horizontally 
for  some  distance,  loamy  mould  was  reached,  w^hich  soon  proved 
to  be  undisturbed  ground.  Later  in  the  day  ledges  of  lias  rock 
were  uncovered,  as  seen  in  the  section  taken  across  the  mound 
from  s.  to  N.,  Plate  I.  The  dip  of  the  strata  was  towards  the 
sea  on  the  N.,  the  “ strike  ” of  the  beds  of  limestone  having  the 
appearance  of  the  bases  of  walls.  On  pursuing  the  excavation 
towards  the  centre  of  the  mound  it  was  seen  that  these  ledges 
were  in  reality  outcrops  of  rock,  the  dips  in  the  strata  between 
the  successive  “ strikes  ” being  filled  with  the  natural  loam  of 
the  district.  The  soiP^  is  seen  in  the  foreground  of  Plate  V, 
fig.  2.  The  material  composing  the  mound  (represented  in  the 
Section,  Plate  I)  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  heavy  blocks 
of  lias.  This  is  well  seen  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  photo- 
graph, Plate  V,  fig.  1.  In  this  s.  cutting  large  blocks  of 
sandstone,  presumably  from  the  shore,  were  observed  occasion- 
ally. 

Very  little  was  found  in  this  excavation.  A great  many 
Helix  aspersa  of  rather  large  size  were  noticed  as  this  digging 
proceeded.  The  first  marked  “find”  (13  on  plan)  was  found 
about  3Jft.  s.  of  the  top  of  the  walled  enclosure,  depth  1ft. 
from  the  surface,  consisting  of  fragmentary  remains  of  an 
adult  human  skeleton  (probably  female)  and  teeth  of  a child 
(see  pp.  40,  49).  They  were  of  no  special  importance,  except  as 
further  evidence  of  the  fact  that  human  remains,  sometimes  in 
very  small  fragments,  were  constantly  found  in  the  barrow  near 
the  surface.^® 

(37) .  It  was  found  to  be  1ft.  lOins.  deep  here. 

(38)  . Owing  to  the  looseness  of  the  coarser  material  forming  the  harrow,  often 
causing  hollow  interspaces,  small  bones  of  the  skeletons  and  fragments  of  the 
beakers  were  found  sometimes  a foot  below  the  average  level  of  the  interments. 
This  was  particularly  noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  fragments  of  the  beaker 
found  with  Skeleton  I. 
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PLATE  V. 


Fig.  1. — View  from  the  S.E.,  showing  the  “ fine  filling,”  consisting  of  mould 
and  small  thin  pieces  of  lias,  placed  against  the  wall  for  protection. 


Fig.  2.— View  of  the  south  face  of  the  Wall,  showing  the  natural  loam  on 
which  it  was  built. 

Wick  Barrow,  Stogursey,  September,  1907. 


From  Photographs  by  H.  St.  George  Gray. 
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As  we  approached  the  outer  face  of  the  walled  enclosure 
from  the  s.,  e.  and  w.  (it  was  particularly  noticeable  on  the  s. 
and  S.W.),  we  found  that  the  face  of  the  wall  and  about  2^ft. 
of  the  surrounding  area  was  covered  with  a much  finer  material 
than  that  forming  the  greater  part  of  the  tumulus.  The 
photograph,  Plate  V,  fig.  I,  was  taken  on  purpose  to  illustrate 
this  fact  (see  also  sketch  on  p.  63).  This  finer  material  con- 
sisted of  a larger  proportion  of  mould  than  found  in  other  parts, 
mixed  with  small  thin  shaley  pieces  of  lias  stone.  We  have, 
then,  evidence  that  this  lighter  material  was  placed  against  the 
outer  face  of  the  walled  enclosure  for  its  protection  and  preser- 
vation, and  this  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  outer 
face  was  firm,  fairly  smooth,  unweathered  and  undamaged. 
This  matter  will  be  again  referred  to  in  the  concluding  remarks  ; 
but  in  the  meantime  it  should  be  stated  that  the  long-barrow 
at  Upper  Swell,  Gloucestershire,  contained  a wall  “ encased  by 
a backing  of  fine  small  stones  for  a thickness  of  2ft.,  and  beyond 
that  by  larger  stones.”^® 

On  September  2nd,  the  outer  face  and  top  of  the  wall  were 
completely  cleared,  when  photographs  and  sketches  (Plates  V, 
VI  and  XII,  and  pp.  20,  54)  were  made  and  measurements  taken. 
In  Section  XI Y this  retaining-wall  has  been  described  in  detail, 
so  that  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  state  here,  in  addition  to 
what  has  been  previously  said  (p.  17),  that  the  wall,  not  truly 
circular,  had  a circumference  of  85  feet  along  the  top  outer 
margin,  and  that  the  basal  diameter  varied  from  29 J to  31^  feet 
(see  Plan,  Plate  I,  and  the  bird’s-eye  view,  p.  54).  It  had 
no  foundation  below  the  clay  floor.  The  vertical  height  of  the 
wall  was  found  to  average  3ft.  4^ins.,  the  maximum  height  being 
3ft.  loins,  on  the  w.n.w.,  the  minimum  2ft.  lOJins.  on  the  E. 
There  was  considerable  variety  in  the  inward  slope  of  the  face 
of  the  wall,  but  the  average  was  Ifft.  out  of  the  vertical,  the 
maximum  being  2^ft.  on  the  N.w.  In  some  parts,  especially  in 


(89).  For  further  particulars  of  Upper  Swell  Barrow,  see  p.  55. 
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the  w.  half  (which  was  better  built  than  the  E.  half),  the  wall 
had  a distinct  foot  which  had  an  almost  vertical  face  for  1 or 
2 feet,  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  falling  inwards  considerably 


Sketch  showing  the  construction  of  the  Wall  of  Wick  Barrow  on  the  N,  W. 
Taken  from  the  W.  S.  W. 


(see  Plate  XII,  and  sketches,  pp.  16,  20).  The  slabs  of  lias 
were  laid  horizontally,  or  nearly  so. 

The  wall  having  been  cleared  the  whole  way  round,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  remove  the  interior  filling  in  “spits.”  As  the  work 
progressed  fragmentary  human  remains  (including  several 
cranial  fragments)  and  a few  animal  bones  were  found,  especially 
in  the  middle  and  towards  the  N.  and  N.w.,  below  the  depression 
which  had  been  from  the  first  noticed  on  the  summit  of  the 
tumulus. 

A little  to  the  N.  of  this  area,  and  just  within  the  margin  of 
the  walled  enclosure  (see  Plan,  Plate  I),  the  third  contracted 
human  skeleton  was  discovered,  head  to  the  S.E.,  knees  to  the 
E.,  at  a depth  of  3^ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  barrow.  Here 
again  the  extreme  flexion  of  the  legs  was  observed.  This 
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skeleton  is  described  in  Section  XI,  pp.  38-9,  and  is  shown  in 
situ  in  Plate  XI.  The  skull  was  in  a fragile  and  shattered 
condition,  the  left,  or  under  half,  being  completely  decayed, 
and  not  a single  recognized  measurement  could  be  obtained. 
A little  to  the  N.  of  the  right  tibia  a large  beaker  was  found  in 
many  fragments,  but  fortunately  capable  of  complete  restora- 
tion. Some  of  the  fragments  rested  on  the  inner  margin  of 
the  top  of  the  wall.  The  beaker  is  figured  in  Plate  VII  and 
described  in  Section  VIII,  pp.  27-8.  In  the  angle  formed  by 
the  trunk  and  the  legs,  an  interesting  group  of  stone  imple- 
ments, including  four  flint  scrapers,  was  discovered,  as  seen  in 
Plate  XI,  and  sketch  p.  39.  They  are  figured  in  Plate  IX, 
figs.  16a-f,  and  again  mentioned  in  Section  IX,  p.  32. 

As  we  continued  the  excavation  downwards  it  was  noticed 
that  whereas  the  “ filling  ” on  the  s.  and  E.  of  the  enclosure 
was  compact  and  hard,  the  area  marked  by  a dotted  line  on  the 
plan  (representing  the  depression  observed  on  the  summit  of 
the  barrow)  was  much  looser  and  contained  a surprisingly 
large  amount  of  fragmentary  human  bone.  The  reason  of 
this  soon  became  clear,  when,  at  a distance  of  7Jft.  to  the 
N.N.w.  of  the  central  picket  and  4Jft.  to  the  w.n.w.  of  the 
most  central  point  enclosed  by  the  wall,  a piece  of  Roman  mor- 
tarium^^  ( 16  in  plan  and  section)  was  discovered  about  1ft.  above 
the  ‘‘  old  surface  line,”  2^ft.  below  the  average  level  of  the 
surrounding  wall,  and  5ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  depression 
on  the  top  of  the  barrow.  It  is  figured  and  described  in 
Section  X,  p.  33.  Shortly  afterwards,  at  a slight  distance 
from  the  piece  of  mortarium^  and  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the 
ground  level,  the  foreman  (T.  Paul)  found  a small  piece  of 
bronze  (17m  plan  and  section)  which  was  immediately  handed 
to  me,  and  proved  to  be  a Roman  coin  of  Constantine  I (Con- 
stantinopolis),  struck  about  a.d.  335-337  at  Lugdunum.  This 
was  found  at  a depth  of  2‘8ft.  below  the  average  level  of  the 

(40).  The  mortarium  fragment  was  found  in  the  presence  of  several  people 
interested  in  the  work  and  was  handed  to  Mr.  Whistler. 
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top  of  the  wall,  and  5*6£t.  below  the  surface  of  the  barrow. 
It  is  figured  and  described  in  Section  X,  pp.  33-4. 

No  more  complete  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  Romans  had 
excavated  this  barrow,  digging  down  from  the  summit,  was 
needed,  and  the  importance  of  making  contoured  plans  of 
barrows,  showing  every  inequality  of  the  surface  before  com- 
mencing the  work,  was  never  more  favourably  illustrated.  The 
Romans  had  been  here,  made  a deep  excavation,  the  mouth  of 
which  measured  about  14  by  10  feet,  had  removed  any  relics 
that  may  have  been  buried  with  the  primary  interment,  and 
collected  together  some  of  the  bones,  breaking  them  in  the 
operation  ; others  perhaps  were  broken  to  a greater  extent  and 
became  mixed  with  the  debris  thrown  out  from  the  hole.  They 
left  the  piece  of  mortarium  and  the  coin  as  evidence  that  they 
had  “ rifled  ” this  part  of  the  barrow,  probably  in  the  Con- 
stantine period.  It  is  improbable  that  they  found  anything 
very  valuable  in  the  way  of  treasure,”  seeing  that  the  period 
of  this  interment  (or  interments)  must  have  been  the  Early 
Bronze  Age.  They  certainly  excavated  no  further  down  than 
the  clay  floor  and  lias  rock  ; the  hole  appears  to  have  been 
filled  up  to  the  level  of  the  mound,  the  material  in  the  course 
of  successive  centuries  having  sunk  to  the  extent  of  at  least 
9ins.  The  material  which  was  found  to  be  superfluous  appears 
to  have  been  thrown  a little  westward  of  the  centre  of  the 
summit,  as  indicated  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  our 
excavations  by  a slight  rise  in  this  part  (as  seen  by  the  highest 
contour  on  the  plan).  At  the  bottom  of  the  hole  made  by  the 
Romans,  large  slabs  of  lias  were  observed,  many  standing  on 
edge  (not  of  the  character  or  size  of  slabs  that  would  be  used 
in  the  formation  of  a cist),  as  if  they  had  been  flung  in  by  the 
Roman  labourer,  possibly  in  disgust  at  having  been  unreward- 
ed with  any  great  spoils  after  the  labour  expended  in  sinking 
the  shaft  ! Judging  from  the  Sole  mound  in  Norway  and  the 
Danish  one  at  Asbo,  (see  pp.  o6-9)  we  should  expect  the 
central  interment  at  Wick  to  have  been  originally  covered  by 


PLATE  Vi. 


View  showing  the  breach  made  in  the  Wail  on  the  south,  the  natural  loam 
and  ledges  of  lias  in  the  central  area,  and  the  position  (16  and  17)  in  which  the 
Roman  objects  were  found. 

From  a Photograph  by  H . St.  George  Gray. 


The  End. 

From  a Photograph  by  Edmund  Withington. 

Wick  Barrow,  Stogursey,  September,  1Q07. 
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a cairn  of  stones.  Such  a cairn  however  was  not  traceable, 
and  had  one  ever  existed  it  is  probable  that  the  Romans 
could  not  have  entirely  obliterated  its  margins  in  the  com- 
paratively cramped  area  they  worked  in.  The  disappointment 
we  felt  at  not  finding  the  primary  interment  was  very  largely 
counterbalanced  by  proving  most  satisfactorily  that  it  had 
been  removed  by  the  Romans. 

From  these  thoughts  we  again  turned  our  attention  to  the 
wall,  in  which  we  made  a breach,  oft.  wide,  on  the  s.  side,  to 
ascertain  if  there  were  any  peculiarities  in  its  construction  (see 
Plate  VI).  No  other  part  of  the  wall  was  destroyed,  and  care 
was  taken  not  to  damage  it  in  filling-in.  Nothing  unusual  was 
revealed.  It  was  found  to  be  of  about  the  same  thickness 
throughout,  with  a rough  and  irregular  inner  surface,  as  might 
be  expected  from  building  a dry  stone  wall  of  this  character 
against  a mound  consisting  chiefly  of  stone.  On  the  “ old 
surface  line  ” in  several  places,  and  especially  on  the  S.E., 
charcoal  was  clearly  traceable.  The  clayey  soil  of  the  ground 
level  was  dug  out  in  places  to  reveal  the  ledges  of  lias  rock 
inclining  slightly  towards  the  N.,  as  clearly  shown  in  the  photo- 
graphs, Plate  VI. 

F or  the  same  purpose  that  the  Romans  buried  their  coin  and 
fragment  of  mortarium,  we  placed  in  the  central  area  on  the 
solid  rock  a copper  of  Edward  VII  and  a leaden  tablet  bearing 
the  names  of  the  two  Societies  and  those  chiefly  concerned  in 
the  work  of  exploration,  together  with  the  date,  the  whole 
covered  by  a few  sods  of  turf. 

VII.  LIST  OF  ‘‘FINDS”  NUMBERED  ON  THE  PLAN,  PLATE  I. 

1.  Fragment  of  smooth  British  pottery,  light  brown,  with  occa- 
sional grains  of  quartz  in  its  composition ; it  has  one  short  incised 
line  by  way  of  decoration.  Depth  P5ft. 

2.  Miscellaneous  and  fragmentary  human  bones,  depth  about 
l-8ft. 

3.  Ditto,  including  small  bits  of  skull  and  two  phalanges, 
depth  2 ft. 
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4.  Mat  oval  piece  of  lias  stonCj  with  faint  traces  of  scoring  upon 
it.  Found  in  the  body  of  the  barrow.  Several  sea-shore  pebbles 
were  also  found 

5.  Greater  part  of  a beaker,  found  in  many  fragments  and  nearly 
touching  the  right  shoulder  of  Skeleton  I and  placed  along  the  back 
as  far  as  the  lumbar  vertebrae.  Plate  VII,  and  pp.  13,  25-6. 

6.  Mixed  pile  of  human  bones,  probably  the  remains  of  five 
adults  and  one  child,  no  two  bones  being  found  in  sequence.  The 
depth  of  these  remains  from  the  surface  varied  from  6ins.  to  2‘3ft. 
See  pp.  14,  15,  40,  46-9,  64-6. 

7.  Flint  flake  found  in  filling-in,  in  April. 

8.  Complete  beaker  found  lying  on  its  side,  only  slightly  frac- 
tured, and  resting  against  the  right  humerus  of  Skeleton  II.  Plates 
VIII  and  XI,  and  pp.  15,  26-7.^ 

9.  Flint  knife-dagger,  the  point  towards  the  S.,  touching  the  back 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  pelvis  of  Skeleton  IT,  as  shown  in  the 
drawing  and  photograph,  Plate  XI  and  p.  38 ; also  Plate  YIII, 
and  pp.  15,  29-31. 

10.  Finely  worked  flint  knife  found  together  with  No.  9,  and 
almost  touching  the  loins  of  Skeleton  II,  as  shown  in  the  photograph 
and  drawing,  Plate  XI  and  p.  38  ; also  Plate  VIII,  and  p.  30. 

11.  Flint  flake,  depth  l-3ft.  Plate  IX,  fig.  11. 

12.  Two  fragments  of  Bronze  Age  pottery,  apparently  of  one 
vessel  (not  of  beaker  ” type)  ; one  found  near  the  head  of  Skeleton 
I,  the  other  close  to,  amongst  the  pile  of  “mixed  bones”  found  to 
the  If.  of  Skeleton  I.  Smooth  hand-made  pottery,  black  on  the  in- 
side and  yellowish-red  on  the  exterior,  containing  a few  grains  of 
quartz ; ornamented  with  impressions  of  the  finger-tip  and  nail. 
Plate  IX,  fig.  12. 

13.  Fragmentary  remains  of  an  adult  human  skeleton  (?  female), 
and  teeth  of  a child,  at  a depth  of  1ft. 

14.  Beaker  in  fragments,  found  to  the  N.  of  the  tibise  of  Skel- 
eton III  and  touching  the  inner  margin  of  the  top  of  the  walled 
enclosure.  Plate  XI  and  p.  39  ; also  Plate  VII  and  pp.  27-8. 

15.  Four  flint  scrapers,  a flint  knife,  and  a polishing  stone,  found 
together  between  the  right  humerus  and  the  right  femur  of  Skeleton 
III.  Plate  XI  and  p.  39  ; also  Plate  IX,  figs.  15a-/,  and  p.  32. 

16.  Piece  of  a Homan  mortarium-,  found  within  the  walled  en- 
closure, 1ft.  above  the  “old  surface  line”  and  6ft.  deep  below  the 
depression  on  the  top  of  the  barrow.  Illustrated  on  p.  33 ; see 
also  pp.  21,  32-3. 

(41) .  A small  “heart-shaped”  piece  of  lias,  slightly  over  an  inch  long,  with 
a perforation  perhaps  for  suspending  the  object  as  a pendant,  was  found  close  to 
the  barrow  some  years  ago  by  Mrs.  Berry,  of  Park  Farm,  Cannington,  whose 
husband  at  one  time  farmed  “Sidwells-.”  The  object  hears  evidence  of  pro- 
longed use,  but  the  scratches  on  it  are  probably  accidental. 

(42) .  A small  flint  flake  was  found  on  the  top  of  the  wall  on  the  N.E.  by 
Miss  Irene  Whistler. 
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17.  “Third  brass’’  coin  of  Constantine  I (Constantinopolis), 
found  close  to  the  piece  of  mortarium  and  the  “ old  surface  line,” 
and  5' 6ft.  deep  below  the  depression  on  the  crest  of  the  barrow. 
Illustrated  on  p.  33  ; see  also  pp.  21,  34-6. 


VIII.  THE  BEAKERS,  OR  DRINKING-VESSELS,  FOUND  AT 
WICK  BARROW,  AND  ELSEWHERE  IN  SOMERSET. 

(1).  Beaker  found  with  Skeleton  1.  {Figured  in  Plate  VII). 

This  hand-made  vessel,  moulded  into  elegant  shape,  was 
found  in  many  fragments  with  weathered  edges,  and  was 
probably  buried  in  association  with  the  skeleton  in  an  incom- 
plete and  fractured  condition.  Three-quarters  of  the  pot  were 
recovered,  and  it  was  possible  to  restore  about  two-thirds  of 
it.^'^  The  cup  falls  under  Type  /31  of  the  Hon.  John  Aber- 
cromby’s  classification,  and  is  a form  chiefly  found  in  the  s.w. 
of  Britain.  In  general  outline  it  most  closely  resembles  (1) 
the  beaker  found  near  Aimer,  Sturminster  Marshall,  Dorset,^^ 
and  (2)  that  found  by  Greneral  Pitt-Bivers  in  Barrow  20, 
Rushmore  Park,  Wilts  both  now  in  Farnham  Museum, 
North  Dorset. 

Beaker  No.  1 is  an  ovoid  cup  with  recurved  rim,  and  has  a 
polished  surface  which  almost  amounts  to  glazing, — the  result  prob- 
ably of  burnishing  with  a smooth  stone,  or  an  implement  of  bone, 
or  by  means  of  a pad  of  raw  hide,  which  would  probably  have  pro- 
duced the  greasy-looking  “glazing.”  Height  of  vessel,  6;|ins.  ; ext. 
diam.  at  rim,  6iins. ; max.  ext.  diam.,  5|ins. ; diam.  of  base,  Sins. ; 
max.  thickness  of  ware,  excluding  base,  6mm. ; the  substance  of  the 
clay  is  black,  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  brick-red,  of  a smooth 
paste,  without  any  apparent  grains  of  quartz  or  sand  in  its  compo- 
sition ; sharp-rimmed  on  the  outer  edge  owing  to  bevelling  ; inside 
the  rim  are  three  irregular  lines  of  impressions  of  plaited  grass. 

(43) .  The  three  beakers  were  restored  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  St.  G.  Gray. 

(44) .  Figured  in  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  Scot.,  XXXVIII,  p.  383,  no.  59. 

(45) .  Op.  cit.,  p.  385,  no.  67  ; and  “Excavations  in  Cranborne  Chase,”  IT, 
PI.  Ixxvii. 

(46) .  Ornamentation  in  a similar  position  is  seen  on  a beaker  found  at  Courr 
Hill,  Dairy,  Ayrshire,  in  the  Nat.  Mus.  of  Antiq.,  Edinburgh.  {Proc.  Soc. 
Antiq.  Scot.,  XXXVIII,  p.  387,  no.  74;  and  vol.  X,  p.  284), 
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All  the  lines  of  ornamentation  on  the  exterior  are  composed  of 
rows  of  small  oblong  or  square  punctured  dots.  Horizontally  ar- 
ranged are  four  pairs  of  lattice  bands  consisting  of  crossed  oblique 
parallel  lines ; each  pair  is  divided  by  two  rows  of  punch-marks,  and 
the  interspaces  between  the  pairs  of  ornamental  bands  are  filled  up 
at  regular  intervals  by  rows  of  punch-marks  which  considerably 
overlap  in  places.^'  Similar  ornamentation,  which  is  common,  is 
seen  on  a beaker  found  in  Barrow  7,  at  Sherbiim,  East  Riding,  now 
ill  the  British  Museum.^® 

Full  particulars  of  the  circumstances  of  finding  Beaker 
No.  1 will  be  found  on  p.  13.  Its  position  on  the  Plan,  Plate 
I,  is  indicated  bj  the  figure  5.” 

(2).  Beaker  found  with  Skeleton  II,  (Figured  in  Plate  VIII), 

This  hand-made  pot  was  found  broken  only  to  an  incon- 
siderable extent,  and  has  been  fully  restored.  As  a type  it  is 
rather  earlier  than  the  beaker  found  with  Skeleton  I,  and  it 
falls  under  the  heading  of  Type  a2  of  the  Hon.  J.  Abercromby’s 
classification.  The  four  beakers  found  in  association  with 
flint  daggers  mentioned  on  p.  31  belong  to  the  very 
earliest  type  of  ceramic  art  of  the  Bronze  Age,  viz.,  Type  al 
of  Mr.  Abercromby/®  whilst  the  fifth  example  noted  there 
was  too  fragmentary  for  restoration. 

The  body  of  Beaker  No.  2 is  more  or  less  globose,  with  a slight 
“ shoulder  at  the  widest  part.  The  height  of  the  body  is  almost 
equal  to  that  of  the  neck,  at  the  base  of  which  there  is  a constriction, 
but  not  so  decided  as  in  the  case  of  Beaker  No.  3.  The  neck  is 
straight-sided,  curving  very  slightly  inwards  at  the  lip.  Height  of 
the  vessel  6Jins.  ; ext.  diam.  at  rim  4Ifms,  at  base  at  bulge 

of  the  body  of  the  vessel  ffins. ; thickness  of  ware  at  the  rim  7’5mm. ; 
the  substance  of  the  clay  is  brownish- black,  the  outer  surface  reddish- 
drab  in  colour,  of  a smooth  paste  like  the  other  beakers. 

All  the  ornamentation  is  made  up  of  lines  of  small  rectangular 
punch-marks.  The  top  of  the  rim  is  stamped  with  a zigzag  pattern. 
The  whole  external  surface  is  covered  with  ornament,  excepting  the 
plain  band  encircling  the  vessel  just  below  the  constriction.  The 
design  of  ornament  is  of  early  type  and  consists,  on  both  halves  of 

(47) .  “ Excavations  in  Cranborne  Chase,”  IV,  235-8. 

(48) .  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  Scot.,  XXXVIII,  p.  400,  no.  127.  GreenwelFs 

British  Barrows,^’  146. 

(49) .  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  Scot.,  XXXVIII,  325, 


Plate  Vll. 


Hoi 


Beakers  found  with  Skeletons  I.  and  III.,  Wick  Barrow,  1907. 
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the  vessel,  of  two  lines  of  interlocking  triangles  filled  with  horizontal 
lines  parallel  to  the  base,  leaving  a plain  bar-chevron  interspace, 
averaging  fin.  in  width,  between  them,  which  together  comprise  a 
most  effective  and  ambitious  style  of  ornament.  In  some  instances,  in 
the  lower  half  of  the  vessel,  the  triangles  meet  or  nearly  so,  the 
interspaces  presenting  themselves  sometimes  as  bar-chevrons,  some- 
times as  bar-lozenges.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  bands  of  triangles 
filled  with  lines  parallel  to  the  bases  formed  the  chief  motif  of  the 
decoration,  the  plain  chevrons  and  lozenges  being  of  secondary  im- 
portance. Chevron  designs  are  common  on  early  Bronze  Age 
pottery,  but  the  exact  treatment  displayed  on  this  beaker  is  not 
precisely  like  anything  that  has  been  found  previously,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  decoration  on  the  neck  of  a beaker  of  similar  form  found 
by  Mr.  J.  E..  Mortimer  in  Barrow  No.  4 of  the  Painsthorpe  Wold 
Oroup,  East  Riding.®*^  Somewhat  similar  decoration  is  also  seen  on 
a beaker  from  Newhouse  Farm,  St.  Fagan’s,  Glamorgan,  and  now  in 
the  Cardiff  Museum.®^ 

Full  particulars  of  the  discovery  of  Beaker  No.  2 will  be 
found  on  p.  15.  Its  position  on  the  Plan,  Plate  I,  is  indicated 
by  the  figure  “ 8.” 


{3).  Beaker  found  with  Skeleton  III.  (Figured  in  Plate  VII). 

This  beaker,  also  handmade,  was  found  in  many  fragments, 
several  of  which  had  weathered  edges  as  in  the  case  of  Beaker 
No.  1,  from  which  it  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that  the 
vessel  was  buried  in  a fractured  condition.  About  five-sixths 
of  the  pot  were  recovered,  and  it  was  possible  to  restore  about 
three-quarters  of  it,  the  deficiencies  being  made  up  with  plaster 
of  Paris. 

This  vessel  is  larger  than  either  of  the  other  two  found  in 
the  barrow,  and  is  moreover  of  an  entirely  different  type  to 
Beaker  No.  1.  Like  the  four  beakers  found  in  association 
with  flint  knife-daggers  mentioned  on  pp.  31,  this  example 

(50) .  Figured  in  tbe  “Burial  Mounds  of  E.  Yorkshire,”  PI.  XXXIV,  fig. 
270. 

(51) .  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  Scot.,  XXXVIll,  p.  376,  no.  31.  The  ornament  of 
the  beaker-class  of  pottery  is  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Abercromby  in  the  same  work, 
XXXIX,  326-344  (see  no.  42,  p.  341,  also  the  left-hand  part  of  no.  14,  p.  339). 
See  also  “Celtic  Art  in  Pagan  Times,”  by  J.  Romilly  Allen,  chapter  II.  for 
•detail  and  origination  of  this  decoration  ; also  illustration  facing  p.  26. 
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belongs  to  the  very  earliest  type  of  Bronze  Age  pottery,  viz., 
Type  a\  of  Mr.  Abercromby’s  classification.®^ 

The  body  of  the  vessel  is  decidedly  globose,  with  a “shoulder” 
slightly  indicated ; the  height  of  the  body  is  almost  equal  to  that  of 
the  neck,  and  the  constriction  in  the  middle  is  more  pronounced  than 
usual.  The  sides  of  the  neck  are  straight,  but  do  not  splay  out  so 
much  as  in  the  case  of  Beaker  No.  2.  Height  of  the  vessel  7 Jins. ; 
ext.  diam.  at  rim  5ins.,  at  base  2 Jins.,  at  bulge  of  the  vessel  5fins.  ; 
thickness  of  ware  at  the  rim  5*5  mm.  The  substance  of  the  clay  is 
black,  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  being  of  a light  brick  red  colour ; 
of  a smooth  paste.  Like  the  other  beakers,  this  cup  was  polished 
on  the  surface  by  means  of  an  implement  of  bone  or  stone,  or  by  a 
hide  pad. 

As  in  the  cases  of  the  other  two  beakers  the  ornamentation  is 
entirely  made  up  of  quadrangular  dots.  At  the  constriction  there  is 
a plain  band  encircling  the  vessel,  like  Beaker  No.  2,  and  there  is 
another  plain  band  just  below  the  widest  part  of  the  body.  Between 
these  plain  bands  the  three  compartments  of  ornament  are  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  character,  consisting  of  an  upper  row  of  triangles 
pointing  downwards  and  a lower  row  pointing  upwards,  the  inter- 
spaces between  them  being  partly  filled  by  lozenges  at  regular  intervals 
apart.  The  bases  of  the  triangles  do  not  touch  one  another,  as  is 
more  usual.  The  triangles  and  lozenges  are  filled  with  the  little 
punch-marks ; one  of  the  triangles,  however,  seen  clearly  in  the  illus- 
tration, Plate  VII,  was  never  completely  filled  with  the  indentations. 

A somewhat  similar  design  is  seen  on  a beaker  found  in  Sliper 
Low,  Brassington  Moor,  Derbyshire,®^  and  another  in  Top  Low, 
Swinscoe,  Staffs,®^  both  of  early  type. 

Full  particulars  of  the  discovery  of  Beaker  No.  3 will  be 
found  on  p.  21.  The  position  on  the  Plan,  Plate  I,  is  in- 
dicated by  the  figure  “ 14.” 


(4).  The  Wincanton  and  Culhone  Beakers^  Somerset.  (Men- 
tioned for  comparison  loith  those  from  Wick  Barrow ). 

The  Wincanton  beaker®®  belongs  to  Type  a3  of  Mr.  Aber- 
cromby’s classification,  and  although  in  a somewhat  fragmentary 

(52) .  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  Scot.,  XXXVIII,  p.  325. 

(53) .  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  Scot.,  XXXVIII,  p.  371,  no.  12;  and  XXXIX,  p. 
.340,  no.  32. 

(54) .  Op.  cit,  XXXVIII,  p.  374,  no.  23 ; and  XXXIX,  p.  340,  no.  33. 

(55) .  Figured  in  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  Scot.,  XXXVIII,  p.  378,  no.  39a. 


PLATE  Vlll. 


Beaker  and  Flint  Knife-Dagger  (two  views),  found  in  association  with  Skeleton  II., 

Wick  Barrow,  April,  1907. 

From  Photographs  by  H.  St.  George  Gray. 
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condition  is  one  of  the  largest  beakers  yet  found  in  Great 
Britain. 

Perhaps  the  highest  is  that  found  at  Somersham,  Hunts  (Cambridge 
Museum),  height  10|^ins.®° ; another  beaker  found  at  Hawkfield, 
Lesbury,  Northumberland  (Newcastle  Museum)  is  9fius.  high®'^ ; 
that  found  on  Chagford  Common,  Dartmoor,  is  9^ins.  high®® ; whilst 
the  Wincanton  example  is  also  the  same  height,  with  an  external 
diameter  at  the  rim  of  5fins. 

This  beaker  was  found  in  1870  in  Windmill  Quarry,  Win- 
canton, depth  about  7ft.,  in  association  with  a circular  flint 
scraper  and  pieces  of  red-deer  antler.  All  are  exhibited  in 
Taunton  Castle  Museum.  The  brachy cephalic  skull  (see 
pp.  42,  67)  belonging  to  this  interment  was  also  preserved,  but 
not  the  long-bones.  The  actual  interment  was  found  under  a 
“ cairn  ” of  4 feet  of  loose  stones.^^ 

The  skeleton  and  associated  beaker  found  in  a cist  at 
Culbone,  are  exhibited  in  Taunton  Castle  Museum,  and  were 
figured  and  described  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Elworthy.®®  The  cup  is 
6|ins.  high  ; ext.  diam.  at  rim  4|ins. ; greatest  circumference 
16|ins.  It  belongs  to  Type  ^4,  and  is  therefore  later  in  type 
than  the  four  Somerset  examples  above  mentioned,  but  in  its 
actual  fabrication  it  is  probably  contemporary. 

The  measurements  of  the  brachy  cephalic  skull  from  this 
interment  are  given  on  pp.  42,  67,  and  the  sharp  shins  of  the 
tibiae  are  mentioned  on  p.  50. 

IX.  FLINT  IMPLEMENTS  FOUND  IN  WICK  BARROW. 

(1).  Flint  Knife-Dagger^  etc.,  found  with  Skeleton  II. 

The  flint  knife-dagger  found  in  association  with  Skeleton  II 

(56) .  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  Scot.,  XXXVIII,  p.  386,  no.  71. 

(57) .  Op.  cit.,  XXXVIII,  p.  396,  no.  111. 

(58) .  Op.  cit.,  XXXVIII,  p.  392,  no.  95. 

(59) .  Further  particulars  of  the  finding  of  this  interment  will  be  found  in 
Sweetman’s  “ History  of  Wincanton,”  1903,  pp.  5—7.  On  line  4 of  p.  7 of 
that  book  a bad  misprint  occurs.  “Long  ” should  read  “round  ; ” and  on  line 
12  “early”  should  be  inserted  before  “Bronze.” 

(60) .  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc.,  XLII,  pt.  ii,  56-66.  The  beaker  is  also  figured 
in  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  Scot.,  XXXVIII,  p.  392,  no.  94. 
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is  shown  in  situ  in  Plate  XI  and  in  the  drawing  on  p.  38,  and 
is  represented  on  a larger  scale  in  Plate  VIII,  where  also  the 
beaker  found  in  the  same  interment  is  figured. 

It  is  of  lanceolate  form  ; length  5fins,  ; width  nearly  2ins.  ; max. 
thickness,  near  the  butt-end,  fin. ; weight  1 'Doz.*  (Troy).  The  point 
of  greatest  breadth  is  rather  nearer  the  tip  than  the  butt-end.  At 
2Jins.  from  the  butt-end  a slight  notch  is  observable  on  both  edges, 
indicating  the  distance  the  handle,  probably  made  of  some  perishable 
material  such  as  bone,  wood,  or  antler,  extended  up  the  blade  of  the 
implement.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  this  perfect  and  thin  dagger 
was  never  mounted  in  a handle  and  that  the  blade  was  made  purpose- 
ly for  interment  with  the  body.  The  form  is  extremely  symmetrical 
•and  the  butt-end  is  rounded  off  as  a blunted  point.  It  has  been 
chipped  with  remarkable  skill,  the  cutting-edge  all  round  being  in 
one  plane  and  very  sharp ; the  cross-section  is  bi-convex  ; the  slight 
sinuosity  of  the  cutting-edge  is  due  to  careful  secondary  chipping. 
The  greater  part  of  the  surface  is  of  whitish -grey  colour  of  a por- 
cellaneous appearance  ; one  patch  on  the  surface,  however,  retains  the 
indigo-blue  colour  of  the  natural  flint.  The  whiteness  is  probably 
due  to  the  action  of  percolating  water  charged  with  carbonate  of 
lime. 

A well-chipped  flint  knife,  or  flake,  with  finely  worked  con- 
cavities along  both  edges,  was  found  near  the  sacrum  of  the 
same  Skeleton  (No.  II),  as  seen  in  the  photograph,  Plate  XI. 
It  is  also  worked  at  the  truncated  end  ; length  23^gins.  ; max- 
imum width  If  is  figured,  full  size,  in  Plate  IX,  fig.  9. 

These  flint  knife-daggers,  of  late  Neolithic  t^pe,  have  frequently 
been  found  in  barro\rs,  etc.,  singly  and  in  association  with  other 
relics  of  the  early  Bronze  Age.*^^  There  are  already  no  less  than  five 
flint  daggers  in  Taunton  Castle  Museum.  Four  found  in  the  turbar- 
ies west  of  Glastonbury  are  finely  worked  ; one  of  them  is  broken  at 
both  ends,  the  others  measuring  6,  6^  and  7ins.  respectively  in  length  ; 
they  originally  belonged  to  the  Stradling  Collection.®^  The  fifth,  said 
to  have  been  found  in  Somerset,  length  5fins.,  originally  belonged  to 
the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  Baker.  One,  very  similar  to  the 
Wick  specimen,  was  found  in  a barrow  on  Lamborne  Down,  Berks, 
in  company  with  other  stone  implements.®® 

As  far  as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain  only  five  knife-daggers  of 
the  character  of  the  one  under  consideration  have  been  previously 
found  in  England  associated  with  beakers  in  barrow  interments,  viz., 

(61) .  See  Evans’s  “ Ancient  Stone  Implements.” 

(62) .  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc.,  XLVIII,  pt.  i,  82-3. 

(63) .  Now  in  the  British  Museum.  Figured  in  Evans’s  “ Ancient  Stone  Im- 
plements,” 1st  edit.,  312. 
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two  each  in  Yorks  and  Derbyshire,  and  one  in  Wilts.  For  the  sake 
of  comparative  archaeological  research,  I purpose  to  give  particulars 
of  each  of  these  instances  singly. 

(1) .  A knife-dagger  of  thin  grey  flint,  not  very  symmetrical,  was 
found  in  Barrow  39,  Stonehenge,  in  association  with  a beaker  of 
Type  al,  8|^ins.  high;  the  dagger  measures  7^ins.  by  2|^ins.  The 
beaker  and  dagger  were  found  at  the  feet  of  the  primary  skeleton 
which  was  buried  in  a grave  excavated  2 feet  into  the  solid  chalk. 
Both  are  in  the  Stourhead  Collection  in  Devizes  Museum,  and  have 
been  figured.®^ 

(2) .  A flint  dagger,  bins,  long,  a flint  implement  with  a circular 
head,  a piece  of  spherical  pyrites,  and  a beaker,  7:lins.  high,  of  Type 
al,®®  were  found  in  a grave  in  the  centre  of  the  barrow  known  as 
Green  Low,  Alsop  Moor,  Derbyshire.  Lower  down  were  three 
beautifully  chipped  arrow-heads  with  barbs  and  stems,  and  three  bone 
instruments  much  like  “ mesh-rules  ’’  for  netting.®®  All  are  exhibited 
in  Sheffield  Museum. 

(3) .  A large,  irregular  grave,  5ft.  deep,  surrounded  by  an  irregular 
circle  of  small  stones,  was  found  under  a small  tumulus  on  Smerril 
Moor,  Derbyshire.  At  the  bottom  was  a skeleton,  a beaker  of  Type 
al  nearly  9ins.  high,  a flint  dagger  4fins.  long,  a bone  “ mesh-rule 
12ins.  long,  and  a flint  spear-head  Sins,  long.®'^  The  beaker  is  in 
Sheffield  Museum  and  has  been  figured  ;®®  the  flint  dagger  and  spear- 
head have  been  lost. 

(4) .  A beautifully  symmetrical  flint  knife-dagger,  6fins.  long,  was 
found  with  an  interment  by  inhumation  in  No.  37  Barrow,  Garton 
Slack  Group,  East  Biding.  It  was  in  the  centre  of  the  barrow  leaning 
against  a highly  ornamented  beaker  of  Type  al,  both  being  behind  the 
skull,  near  the  right  shoulder  of  the  skeleton.  Near  the  dagger, 
slightly  to  the  N.  of  the  beaker,  was  a perforated  axe-hammer  and  a 
circular  jet  button.  All  the  objects  have  been  figured,®®  and  are  ex- 
hibited in  Mr.  J.  B.  Mortimer’s  Museum  at  Driffield. 

(5) .  In  Barrow  No.  124,  Acklam  Wold  Group,  East  Biding, 
Yorks,  with  the  primary  interment,  under  the  right  hand,  an  extremely 
fine  flint  knife-dagger,  7^ins.  long  and  2;^ins.  wide,  was  discovered. 
Other  flint  implements  were  found,  a small  conical  jet  button  and 
another  of  red-coloured  amber,  a bone  pin,  and  a jet  ring.  Close  to 


(64) .  Hoare’s  “ Ancient  Wilts,”  I,  Plate  xvii ; Devizes  Museum  Catalogue  of 
the  Stourhead  Collection,  pp.  23-4;  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  Scot.,  XXXVIII,  p.  369, 

no.  3. 

(65) .  Figured  in  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  Scot.,  XXXVIII,  p.  370,  no.  5. 

(66) .  Bateman’s  “Vestiges  of  the  Antiquities  of  Derbyshire,”  59-60. 

(67) .  Bateman’s  “ Ten  Years’  Digging,”  102-3. 

(68) .  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  Soc.,  XXXVIII,  p.  371,  no.  11. 

(69) .  Mortimer’s  ‘ ‘ Burial  Mounds  of  E.  Yorks,  ’ ’ Plates  LXVII  and  LXVIII, 
figs.  510,  511,  513,  514.  The  beaker  is  also  figured  in  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  Scot., 
XXXVIII,  p.  369,  no.  4. 
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the  right  side  of  the  skull  and  near  the  shoulder  were  the  fragments 
of  a crushed  beaker.  These  objects  are  in  the  Mortimer  Museum  at 
Driffield  and  have  been  figured. 

(2).  Flint  Scrapers^  etc. ^ found  with  Skeleton  III. 

Four  flint  scrapers,  a flint  knife,  and  a polishing-stone,  were 
found  together  close  to  Skeleton  III,  in  the  position  indicated 
in  the  photograph  and  sketch,  Plate  XI  and  p.  39.  All  are 
figured  in  Plate  IX,  figs.  \^a-f.  The  two  smaller  scrapers, 
figs.  15a  and  15b,  are  finely  chipped  ; the  smaller  is  of  the 
horse-shoe  type,  having  a well  defined  bulb  of  percussion  which 
has  on  it  a facet  known  in  scientific  terminology  as  an  erail- 
lureJ^  There  is  also  a well  marked  eraillure  on  the  rougher 
implements,  figs.  15d  and  15e.  Fig.  15a  was  evidently  origin- 
ally of  symmetrical  form,  but  previous  to  burial  had  sustained 
a considerable  fracture  on  the  left-hand  side.  Fig.  15c  exhibits 
an  extremely  large  and  prominent  bulb  of  percussion.  Fig. 
15d  is  of  rougher  workmanship,  and  was  doubtless  damaged 
before  burial.  Fig.  15e  is  a somewhat  rude  knife  of  triangular 
cross-section,  having  an  oblique  dorsal  ridge.  The  polishing- 
stone,  fig.  15f,  of  indurated  sandstone,  is  extremely  smooth, 
probably  the  result  of  prolonged  use. 


X.  THE  ROMAN  REMAINS. 

(1).  Piece  of  a.  Roman  Mortarium.  (^See  accompanying  illus- 
tration, and  16  oji  Plan  and  Section,  Plate  I). 

The  piece  of  mortarium  of  cream-coloured  ware  is  typically 
Roman  ; it  is  lathe-turned,  and  has  a broad  overhanging  flange 
for  fitting  on  to  a stand,  in  the  manner  described  in  “ Excava- 
tions in  Cranborne  Chase.”^^  It  has  large  grains  of  quartz 

(70) .  “Burial  Mounds  of  East  Yorkshire,”  Plates  XXVI  and  XXVII. 

(71) .  “Worked  Flints  from  the  Cromer  Forest  Beds,”  by  W.  J.  Lewis 
Abbott,  F.G.S.,  Natural  Science,  X,  92-3. 

(72) .  Vol.  Ill,  144  ; also  Vol.  IV,  Plate  242,  fig.  13. 


Plate  IX. 


Flint  Implements,  etc.,  found  in  association  with 
Human  Remains,  in  Wick  Barrow,  Stogursey. 

From  Drawings  by  Mr.  Ernest  Sprankling. 
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affixed  to  the  surface  on  the  interior  of  the  vessel,  for  tritura- 
ting vegetables  in  the  usual  manner.  The  diameter  of  the 


Roman  “finds ” found  within  the  walled  enclosure  of  Wick  Barrow. 

16,  Fragment  of  a Mortarium ; and  16a,  Section  across  the  rim  showing  the 
flange.  17,  Coin  of  Constantine  the  Great  (Constantinopolis). 


vessel,  when  complete,  at  the  margin  of  the  flange,  was  about 
13:|ins.  It  was  found  within  the  walled  enclosure,  as  described 
on  p.  21. 

Pieces  of  Roman  mortaria  of  precisely  the  same  character,  found 
in  Somerset  at  Charterhouse-on-Mendip,  Ham  Hill  (near  Yeovil), 
the  Roman  kiln  at  Shepton  Mallet,  the  Roman  villa  at  Wadeford, 
and  at  Stanchester  (Curry  Rivel),  may  be  seen  in  Taunton  Castle 
Museum. 


Vol.  LIV  {Third  Series,  Vol.  XIV),  Part  II. 


c 
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(2).  Roman  Coin.  (^See  illustration  on  p.  33,  and  17  on  Plan 
and  Section^  Plate  I). 

Close  to  the  position  in  which  the  piece  of  mortarium  was 
uncovered  and  at  a slightly  greater  depth,  within  an  inch  or 
two  of  the  “ old  surface  line,”  the  Roman  coin  was  found. 

The  following  is  its  description Constantine  the  Great 
(Constantinopolis)  : a “third  brass,”  or  nummus  centenionalis  ; 
struck  between  a.d.  335  and  337  at  Lyons.  Obv. — (CON) 
STAN(TlN)OPOLI(S) ; helmeted  head  to  left,  sceptre  in  left 
hand.  Winged  Victory  on  prow  of  vessel,  left  hand 

resting  on  a shield  ; in  exergue  • PLG — Lugdunum  prima 
(officina).  A somewhat  defaced  specimen. 

A copper  coin  of  Constantine  w^as  found  on  Knighton  Farm, 
Burton,  about  a mile  N.w.  of  Stogursey,  and  a mile-and-a- 
half  s.w.  of  Wick  Barrow.^^ 

Roman  coins  in  prehistoric  barrows  are  generally  found  near 
the  surface  in  association  with  secondary  interments  of  the 
Roman  period.  Occasionally  they  are  discovered  just  under 
the  turf,  into  which  position  they  have  probably  worked  after 
being  dropped  on  the  surface.  Y ery  rarely,  I believe,  accord- 
ing to  printed  records,  have  Roman  coins  been  found  deep 
in  barrows  of  prehistoric  construction,  as  is  the  case  at 
Wick  Barrow,  and  in  no  other  case  ha^e  they  been  a recog- 
nizable token  of  deliberate  exploration  by  their  depositors. 
Mining  Low  in  Derbyshire  has  produced  a number  of  Roman 
coins,  but  Thomas  Bateman’s  records  are  so  vague  and  insuffi- 
cient that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  in  what  position  exactly 
they  were  found. 

In  Cornwall,  some  Roman  coins  are  stated  to  have  been  found  in 
Golvadnek  Barrow,  at  the  foot  of  Carnbrea  Hill,  in  1700.'^®^ 

In  Dorset,  in  the  long-barrow  known  as  Wor  Barrow,  on  Handley 


(73).  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc.,  XXXVIII,  i,  76;  and  Viet.  Co.  Hist.  Som., 
I,  366.  It  was  presented  to  Taunton  Museum,  in  1892,  by  Mr.  R.  Wilson. 

(73a).  Journ.  Ryl.  Inst.  Cornwall,  v,  202. 
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Downs,  a silver  denarius  of  Trajan  was  found,  but  only  at  an  unim- 
portant depth  beneath  the  surface.’^ 

In  Gloucestershire,  a coin  of  Constantine  was  found  in  a long- 
barrow  (in  an  unimportant  position  apparently)  at  Nether  Swell.'^® 

In  Derbyshire,  Roman  coins  have  been  found  in  prehistoric 
barrows  in  several  instances.  The  large  mound  at  Mining  Low 
appears  to  have  been  excavated  on  two  or  three  occasions  from  1843 
to  1850.^®  Several  broken  sepulchral  urns  and  Roman  coins  were 
found  there,  and  the  large  tumulus,  nearly  15ft.  high,  appears  to 
have  been  used  considerably  for  interments  in  Roman  times.  Coins 
of  Claudius  Gothicus,  Constantine  I and  II,  Constantins  II  and 
Yalentinian,  have  been  found  there  (see  further  remarks  on  Mining 
Low  on  p.  56).  A “third  brass”  coin  of  Constantine  the  Great 
was  found  near  the  surface  in  Rolley  Low,  Wardlow  Common,^'^  and 
another  “ amongst  the  debris  of  the  barrow,”  one  mile  N.w.  of 
Ashton-in-the- Water. A small  brass  coin  of  Constantins  Chlorus 
was  found  with  other  remains  from  a secondary  interment  in  Rusden 
Low,  near  Middleton-by-Youlgrave.’®  A quantity  of  “ third  brass  ” 
Roman  coins  were  found  in  Haddon  Field  Barrow  in  1824,  “about 

three  yards  from  the  centre  of  the  mound  ” “ which  would 

pertain  to  a later  interment  of  the  Romano-British  period.”  Bronze 
Age  interments  were  found  in  a cist.®°  About  eighty  small  brass 
coins  were  found  scattered  about  in  a tumulus  at  Saint’s  Hill,  near 
Parwich.^^ 

In  the  adjoining  county  of  Staffordshire,  three  “ third  brass  ” coins 
(including  Tetricus  and  Constantine  I)  were  found  in  association  with 
a secondary  interment  of  the  Roman  period  in  1845  in  Steep  Low, 
near  Alstonefield.®^  The  same  barrow  produced  48  Roman  coins  in 
1848.  A “third  brass”  of  Constantine  the  Great  was  found  near 
the  surface  of  a barrow  between  Welton  and  Ham.®® 

One  or  two  examples  may  be  quoted  from  Yorkshire.  Beneath 
Barrow  122,  near  Wetwang  Yicarage,  E.  Riding,  a cross-formed  ex- 
cavation was  found  cut  six  feet  into  the  rock.®^  Miscellaneous  anti- 

(74) .  “ Excavations  in  Cranborne  Chase,”  IV,  67,  84.  Several  Roman  coins 

were  found  in  the  silting  of  the  ditch  of  this  barrow,  but  all  near  the  surface. 

(75) .  Greenwell’s  “ British  Barrows,”  514. 

(76) .  Bateman’s  “ Vestiges,”  40 ; “Ten  Years’  Diggings,”  55,  82;  Journ. 
Derbyshire  Arch.  & N.  H.  Soc.,  VIII,  191-2. 

(77) .  Bateman’s  “ Vestiges,”  55. 

(78) .  Op.  cit.,  28. 

(79) .  Bateman’s  “Ten  Years’  Diggings,”  43. 

(80) .  “ Vestiges,”  30. 

(81) .  “ Ten  Years’  Diggings,”  61. 

(82) .  Bateman’s  “Vestiges,”  76  ; “Ten  Years’  Diggings,”  122,  126. 

(83) .  “Vestiges,”  82. 

(84) .  “ Burial  Mounds  of  East  Yorkshire,”  by  J.  R.  Mortimer,  pp.  265-6 
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quities  of  varioos  dates  were  found  in  the  barrow  and  below, 
including  mediseval  glazed  pottery  and  a ‘‘  Roman  coin  of  Constantins 
Potus  struck  at  Treves.”  Both  Roman  and  British  relics  were  found 
in  Barrow  C64  of  the  Garton  Slack  Group,  E.  Riding,  an  early 
British  barrow  of  slight  elevation  having  apparently  been  consider- 
ably disturbed  by  the  Romans  (the  description  however  is  rather 
vague).®“  Portion  of  a human  skeleton  with  fragments  of  a British 
vase  were  found;  also  a piece  of  a “ food- vessel.”  At  a greater 
depth  however  Roman  remains,  including  burnt  matter,  were  dis- 
covered in  one  circular  hole,  “a  Roman  bronze  coin  of  Nero  Caesar 
Augustus  (date  about  a.d.  58-60)  and  the  greater  part  of  a rude 
bone  pin.”  A Roman  coin  was  found  in  a large  barrow  of  the 
Driffield  Group,  E.  Riding,  but  its  exact  position  was  not  noted.®® 

XL  THE  POSITION  OP  THE  HUMAN  REMAINS. 

(1).  Skeleton  No.  I.  (See  Plan,  Plate  I,  and  sketch  below). 


(85) .  “Burial  Mounds  of  East  Yorkshire,”  226-8. 

(86) .  Op.  cit.,  282. 
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This  skeleton  was  not  found  in  a cut  grave,  but  was  merely  buried 
in  the  rough  material,  consisting  of  earth  and  slabs  of  lias  stone,  of 
which  the  barrow  was  formed.  It  was  discovered  in  April  in  the  e. 
half  of  the  12-ft.  wide  cutting  which  was  driven  e.  and  w.  through  the 
mound.  The  legs  were  at  a depth  of  2‘3ft.  from  the  surface ; the  skull, 
crushed  in,  being  l*8ft.  deep.  The  remains  were  contracted,®"^  but  the 
drawing  (p.  36)  does  not  show  the  legs,  as  they  were  washed  out  of 
the  bank  by  the  previous  night’s  rain,  before  the  skull,  trunk  and 
arms  were  uncovered.  The  pelvis  was  towards  the  s.s.w. ; from  it 
the  femora  extended  in  a n.b.  direction.  The  skull  was  4-8ft.  to  the 
E.N.E.  of  the  central  picket,  the  head  facing  n.e.  The  left  arm  was 
bent  upwards  at  a very  acute  angle,  the  left  hand  resting  against  the 
left  side  of  the  head  ; the  right  arm  extended,  and  almost  reaching 
the  femora ; the  vertebrae  in  fairly  good  condition.  Distance  from 
the  top  of  the  skull  up  to  and  including  the  pelvis,  2 ’Oft.  About 
three-quarters  of  a highly  ornate  beaker  in  fragments  (Plate  VII,  and 
pp.  25-6)  were  found  behind  and  nearly  touching  the  right  shoulder, 
some  of  the  pieces  extending  as  far  as  the  lumbar  vertebrae  (5  on 
plan). 

Near  the  skull  of  this  skeleton,  and  a little  to  the  n.  of  it,  two 
fragments  of  British  pottery  (12  on  plan)  were  found,  ornamented 
with  impressions  of  a finger-tip  and  nail.  The  larger  piece  is  figured 
in  Plate  IX,  fig.  12  j see  also  p.  24.  A few  human  teeth  were 
found  with  this  interment  scattered  about. 


(2).  Skeleton  No.  II.  {See  Plan,  Plate  /,  Plate  XI,  and 
sketch  on  p.  38). 

This  inhumed  and  contracted  interment  was  found  in  April,  on  the 
w.  side  of  the  e.  and  w.  cutting  through  the  barrow,  the  skull  at  a 
distance  of  10’4ft.  from  that  of  Skeleton  I.  The  legs  were  uncovered 
at  a depth  of  3ft.  from  the  surface  of  the  barrow.  The  skull  was 
badly  fractured  by  a large  slab  of  lias  resting  upon  it ; the  head  to  the 
N.N.W.,  as  viewed  from  the  central  picket;  the  lower  jaw  perfect. 
Eight  arm  bent  at  a right  angle,  the  hand  against  the  knees ; left 
humerus  extended,  the  ulna  and  radius  being  doubled  back  to  the 
chin.  The  extreme  flexion  of  the  legs  was  unusual;  the  femora  were 
parallel,  the  tibiae  and  fibulae  being  doubled  back  in  a s.s.e.  direction. 
The  heels  must  originally  have  touched  the  buttocks  of  the  person, 
and  the  legs  were  probably  tied  back  in  that  position.  The  pelvis 
was  in  a fairly  good  condition ; the  measurement  from  the  top  of 
the  skull  to  the  base  of  the  pelvis  was  3ft.  The  beaker  (Plate 
YIII  and  pp.  26-7)  with  this  skeleton  was  found  almost  complete,  but 
cracked,  resting  against  the  right  humerus  (8  on  plan) ; distance  from 

(87).  As  in  the  case  of  Skeleton  II,  the  legs  had  probably  been  tied  up, 
causing  extreme  flexion. 
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the  beaker  to  top  of  the  left  tibia  2* 3ft.  The  flint  knife-dagger  (Plate 
VIII  and  pp.  29-31),  with  point  to  the  s.,  was  found  almost 
touching  the  base  of  the  pelvis,  the  dagger  being  in  such  a position  as 
to  suggest  that  it  may  have  been  fixed  to  the  waist  by  means  of  a belt 
(9  on  plan).  Kather  nearer  the  beaker  a small  worked  flint  knife 
(Plate  IX,  fi,g.  10,  and  p.  30)  was  uncovered  (10  on  plan). 

The  accompanying  sketch  gives  rather  the  impression,  due  to  the 
removal  of  similar  debris  to  that  shown,  that  a rough  grave  had  been 


Sketch  showing  the  position  of  Skeleton  II,  and  the  beaker,  flint  knife-dagger 
and  small  knife  found  in  association  with  the  bones. 

formed  for  the  reception  of  this  interment,  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
Skeleton  I and  Skeleton  III  subsequently  found  (Plate  XI),  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  a grave  was  observed. 

(3).  Skeleton  IIL  {See  Plan^  Plate  /,  Plate  XI,  and  sketch 

on  p,  39). 

This  was  the  third  human  skeleton  in  sequence  found  in  the 
barrow  (Sept.  3) ; contracted,  with  head  to  the  s.e.,  knees  to  the  e. 
It  was  discovered  just  within  the  n.  margin  of  the  walled  enclosure, 
the  skull  at  a distance  of  12*3ft.  to  the  n.n.w.  of  that  of  Skeleton  I, 
and  13  8ft.  to  the  n.e.  of  Skeleton  II.  The  interment  was  at  an 
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approximate  depth  of  3* 4ft.  from  the  surface  of  the  barrow  imme- 
diately above  it,  and  Sins,  below  the  top  of  the  wall  in  this  part. 
The  skull  was  found  to  be  badly  fractured  and  incapable  of  restor- 
ation; the  vertebral  column,  although  much  decayed,  was  fairly 
straight.  As  in  the  other  skeletons  (Nos.  I and  II)  the  extreme 
flexion  of  the  legs  was  conspicuous,  and  fragmentary  remains  of  the 
feet  were  found  very  near  the  pelvic  bones.  The  right  humerus 
pointed  towards  the  knees,  the  ulna  and  radius  being  doubled  back 


Sketch  showing  the  position  of  Skeleton  III,  with  the 
associated  flint  implements  and  beaker. 


under  the  face.  The  left  arm  was  across  the  body,  the  forearm 
being  at  right  angles  to  the  humerus.  The  measurement  from  the 
top  of  the  skull  to  the  knees  was  3ft.  At  9ins.  to  the  N.  of  the 
right  tibia  and  3*9ft.  from  the  skull,  the  fragmentary  remains  of  a 
beaker  (14  on  plan)  were  unearthed  (described  on  p.  27,  and  figured 
in  Plate  YII) ; some  of  the  fragments  were  found  only  Gins,  from 
the  outer  edge  of  the  walled  enclosure,  and,  indeed,  touched  the 
inner  margin  of  the  wall.  Midway  between  the  right  elbow  and  the 
right  thigh-bone,  a group  of  stone  implements  was  discovered,  con- 
sisting of  four  flint  scrapers,  a flint  knife,  and  a smooth  pebble  or 
burnisher  (15  on  plan).  These  are  figured  in  Plate  IX,  figs.  15^;^ 
and  described  on  p.  32.  Charcoal  and  rat-bones  were  found  in 
association  with  this  skeleton. 
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(4).  Miscellaneous  Human  Remains  {other  than  the  mixed  pile 
of  human  bones  marked  6 ” on  Plan), 

Miscellaneous  and  fragmentary  human  bones  were  found,  some- 
times singly,  sometimes  in  small  groups,  in  many  parts  of  the  body 
of  the  barrow,  both  within  the  walled  enclosure,  above  it  and  out- 
side it.  The  larger  groups  were  found  at  2,  3,  and  13  on  Plan  (see 
pp.  18,  23,  49).  Others  of  much  less  importance  were  not  marked. 

Of  the  above  mentioned.  No.  13  was  the  most  interesting.  The 
“ find”  consisted  of  fragmentary  remains,  apparently  not  in  sequence, 
of  an  adult  human  skeleton  (probably  female)  and  teeth  of  a child. 
They  were  found  at  lljft.  s.s.w.  of  the  central  picket,  at  a depth  of 
1ft.,  and  a little  outside  the  walled  enclosure.  No  remains  of  the 
adult’s  cranium  were  found,  and  of  the  head  only  portions  of  the 
lower  jaw  were  recognizable.  Two  minute  fragments  of  British 
pottery  were  associated  with  the  bones,  and  a tooth  of  young  sheep. 
The  shell,  Achatina  aeicula,  was  found  in  plenty  in  the  shaft  of  the 
bones  here  and  elsewhere,  though  not  living. 

(5).  Collection  of  Mixed  Human  Bones,  {See  “6  ” on  Plan^ 

Plate  I), 

A mixed  pile  or  collection  of  human  bones  was  found  near,  and  to 
the  N.  and  n.n.w.  of.  Skeleton  I.  They  formed  a confused  mass, 
disjointed  and  fractured,  no  two  bones,  or  parts  of  bones,  being  in 
sequence,  their  depth  from  the  surface  varying  from  O’ 5 to  2’3  feet. 
The  remains  of  five  adults  and  one  child  were  observed,  packed 
closely  together,  the  long-bones  being  arranged  round  the  skull- 
bones.  There  seemed  to  be  a large  proportion  of  skull-bone  com- 
pared with  the  long-bones  of  the  body. 

These  bones  were  for  the  most  part  in  bad  condition,  not  so  much 
because  the  bone  was  friable  or  decayed,  as  on  account  of  their  frac- 
tured and  mutilated  condition.  The  greater  part  of  the  calvaria  and 
facial  portion  of  one  skull  (with  almost  all  the  sutural  irregularities 
effaced)  remained,  and  one  of  the  lower  jaws  is  complete.  Of  the 
other  crania  portions  only  remain,  the  thickest  piece  of  skull-bone 
measuring  8mm.  There  are  various  fragments  of  frontal,  occipital, 
and  temporal  bones,  and  of  upper  and  lower  maxillse.  None  of  the 
long-bones  were  capable  of  complete  restoration.  All  appeared  to 
have  been  fractured  by  removal  from  an  earlier  burial-place.  The 
remainder  of  the  pile  consisted  of  a mass  of  comminuted  and  for  the 
inost  part  unrecognizable  fragments.  One  piece  of  radius  showed 
marks  of  gnawing,  perhaps  by  rats.  A fragment  of  British  pottery 
with  finger-nail  ornament  was  found  amongst  the  bones  (see  pp.  24, 
37) ; also  four  teeth  of  ox. 

The  physical  peculiarities  of  these  remains  and  additional  obser- 
vations will  be  found  in  Section  XII,  pp.  46-9. 


PLATE  XL 


Skeleton  II.,  contracted,  showing  the  Eeaker  and  Flint  Dagger  and  Knife  in 
position  found,  April,  1907.  Taken  from  the  E.S.E. 


Skeleton  HE,  contracted,  showing  fragmentary  Beaker  and  Flint  Scrapers  in 
position  found,  September,  1907.  Taken  from  the  W. 

Wick  Barrow,  Stogursey,  Somerset. 


From  Photographs  by  H.  St.  George  Gray. 
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XIL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  HUMAN  REMAINS,  WITH 
MEASUREMENTS  AND  PHYSICAL  PECULIARITIES. 

(1).  The  Crania  of  Skeletons  1 and  II. 

Both  these  skulls  were  found  in  a much  damaged  condition, 
but  it  has  been  possible  to  almost  completely  restore  No.  I ; 
but  the  facial  portion  of  No.  II  was  too  fragmentary  for 
restoration.^^  The  skull  of  Skeleton  III  was  so  completely 
crushed  and  decayed  that  no  measurements  whatever  have 
been  possible.  Four  views  of  Skull  I are  given  in  Plate  X, 
which  well  represent  the  characteristics  of  the  skull,  in  the 
so-called  Frankfort  position  (in  which  the  lower  border  of  the 
orbit  and  the  upper  border  of  the  external  auditory  meatus 
are  in  the  same  horizontal  line). 

{a).  Table  of  Skull  Measurements. 

In  this  table,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  all  the  skull 
measurements  of  Somerset  examples  of  this  period  in  Taunton 
Museum  have  been  included,  and  a column  has  been  intro- 
duced giving  average  measurements  for  the  county.  The 
Culbone  interment  was  found  in  a stone  cist ; the  Wincanton 
skeleton  in  a quarry. 


(88).  The  skulls  were  repaired  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Whistler,  m.r.c.s.  The 
tables  of  measurements  in  this  section  (for  crania  and  long- bones)  have  been 
compiled  by  the  writer,  Flower’s  craniometer  being  used  for  the  skulls. 
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SKULL  MEASUREMENTS. 

Wick 
Barrow, 
Skeleton 
No.  I. 

Wick 
Barrow, 
Skeleton 
No.  II. 

Skeleton 
of  same 
period, 
Culbone, 
Exmoor. 

Skeleton 
of  same 
period. 
Win- 
canton. 

Averages 

Early 

Bronze 

Age 

Skulls, 

with 

Beakers, 

Somer- 

set. 

Horizontal  Circumference  . 

528 

547 

w 

531 

535 

Max.  Length  (dabello-occipital)  . 

183 

194 

185* 

183 

186 

Do.  (Ophryo-occipital)  . 

181 

192 

181* 

179 

183 

Max.  Breadth  . . . . 

142 

143 

157 

152 

1484 

Cephalic  Index — 

Glab.  Occip.  Length  & Breadth 

77*6 

73-7 

84-0 

830 

79*8 

Oph.  Occip.  Length  & Breadth 

78-5 

74-5 

86*7 

84-9 

8M 

Basion  to  Bregma 

141 

146 

127* 

128 

1354 

Height  Index-- 

1 

By  Clab.  Occip.  Length  . 

76-6 

75-3 

68-6 

69-9 

72-6 

By  Oph.  Occip.  Length  . 

77-5 

760 

70-2 

71-5 

73*8 

Basion  to  Nasion 

108 

116 

95J 

94 

103 

Basion  to  Alveolar  Point 

103 

w 

96 

93 

97 

Alveolar  Index  .... 

954 

w 

1005 

989 

983 

IHeight  . . . . 

51 

w 

47 

511 

50 

NasaH  Width  . . . . 

26 

w 

23 

224 

24 

vindex  . . . . 

511 

w 

489 

437 

479 

r Height  . . . . 

30 

w 

32 

32 

31 

Orbitalj  Width  .... 

43 

w • 

39 

40 

41 

lindex  . . . . 

698 

w 

820 

800 

773 

r Vertical  . . . . 

335 

345 

341 

335 

339 

Arcs'!  Frontal  . . . . 

302 

307 

289 

279 

294 

V Parietal  . . . . 

339 

350 

w 

352 

347 

Least  Frontal  Width  . 

98 

101 

98 

99 

99 

Bi-stephanic  Breadth  . 

125 

118* 

126 

122 

123 

Bi-auricular  Breadth  . 

131 

131 

137 

127 

1314 

Ext  Bi-orbital  Breadth 

108 

109* 

105 

106 

107 

Int.  Bi-orbital  Breadth 

100 

w 

97 

98 

98 

Min.  Inter-orbital  Breadth  . 

19* 

w 

20 

18 

19 

Bi-zygomatic  Breadth 

139* 

w 

144 

134 

139 

Bi-maxillary  Breadth 

94 

w 

99| 

90 

95 

Ext.  Bi-alveolar  Breadth 

68 

w 

64 

59 

64 

Bigonial  Breadth 

105 

104 

111* 

98 

104| 

Bi-mandibular  Breadth 

88 

81 

81 

75 

81 

Height  at  Symphysis  . 

30 

31 

30 

30 

30 

Nasio-Bregmatic  Length 

115 

112 

112 

110 

112 

Nasio-Alveolar  Length 

66* 

w 

67 

70 

68 

Nasio- Mental  Length 

116 

w 

109 

113 

113 

Sex 

Male. 

Male. 

Male. 

Male. 

— 

w.,  wanting. 


approximate. 


i 

' 

A.-:t 


r 


If-i 


•f. 


/..w 


\ 


L>  t 


L'.'iyi'.. 


■ ft  # ■ ' ' 

A 


'I 


>' 

„i 


■i'-.^  ■■ 
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Skull  of  Skeleton  I., 

Wick  Barrow,  Stogursey,  Somerset. 

From  Photographs  by  H.  St.  George  Gray, 
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(h).  Observations  on  the  Skull  of  Skeleton  I.  {Plate  X), 

This  skull  is  mesaticephalic  with  a mean  cephalic  index  of  78*0, 
but  more  closely  approaching  the  brachy cephalic  (round-headed)  type 
than  the  dolichocephalic  (long-headed)  type  of  skull.  The  frontal 
suture  has  disappeared,  but  the  others  are  still  fairly  well  marked, 
and  judging  from  the  teeth,  all  of  which  still  remain  except  one  of 
the  right  bicuspids  of  the  lower  mandible,  it  would  appear  that  the 
man  had  reached  the  age  of  30  years. 

There  is  a certain  amount  of  asymmetry  of  the  calvaria  noticeable 
when  viewed  from  above.  The  superciliary  ridges  are  very  promi- 
nent, especially  over  the  middle  and  inner  half  of  the  orbits  ; and  the 
supra-orbital  notch  or  foramen  on  each  side  is  well  marked.  The 
frontal  eminences  are  not  strongly  developed,  but  there  is  a com- 
bined height,  fulness  and  roundness  in  the  frontal  region,  as  the 
bi-stephanic  breadth  and  the  nasio-bregmatic  length  serve  to  prove. 
The  temporal  ridges  are  rough  ; ridges  for  the  attachment  of  muscles 
are  also  well  developed  in  the  occipital  region,  and  the  occipital  pro- 
tuberance is  very  prominent.  The  skull  is  very  “ square, and  the 
parietal  eminences  are  decidedly  prominent. 

The  nasal  opening  is  both  high  and  wide,  giving  a nasal  index 
of  511.  The  orbits  are  perfect  and  extraordinarily  wide  in  propor- 
tion to  their  height.  They  droop  rather  considerably  towards  their 
outer  margins. 

As  the  table  of  measurements  shows,  the  upper  maxilla  is  unusually 
wide,  although  the  malar  width  is  not  exceptionally  so.  Prognathism 
is  not  marked  to  any  great  extent. 

The  lower  jaw  is  extremely  powerful  with  a broad  rounded  chin. 
The  bi- mandibular  breadth  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  larger 
bigonial  breadth.  The  muscular  attachments  are  strongly  developed, 
and  the  thickness  of  the  whole  jaw  is  remarkable.  The  gonial  angle 
(that  formed  by  the  horizontal  and  ascending  rami)  is  very  obtuse. 
The  coronoid  processes  and  the  condyles  are  very  large,  and  the 
ascending  rami  extremely  wide. 

The  skull  as  shown  in  the  front  view  photograph  (Plate  X)  has  a 
pair  of  incised  grooves  on  either  side  of  the  frontal  bone,  symmetrical 
in  position,  but  much  less  so  in  form  and  direction.  The  inner  ones 
measure  about  23mm.  long,  and  the  outer  ones  34mm.  On  the  left, 
just  below  the  pair  of  indentations,  is  an  angular  groove  less  deeply 
incised.  At  the  time  of  the  discovery  it  was  thought  possible  that 
they  may  have  been  made  intentionally,  either  as  deep  gashes  cut  at 
puberty,  in  order  to  produce  permanent  raised  scars,  or  cicatrices,  as 
tribal  or  family  marks;®®  or  as  ceremonial  cuts  made  post  mortem^ 
possibly  by  the  slayer  as  an  indication  of  a deed  of  valour  on  his  part. 

The  mesaticephalic  skull  with  seven  sword-cuts  found  in  Worle- 

(89).  Cicatrices,  or  tribal  marks,  are  commonly  seen  on  the  foreheads  of 
the  natives  depicted  on  the  bronze  plaques,  etc.,  obtained  from  Benin  City, 
West  Africa,  1897.  {Ste  Pitt-Rivers’s  work  on  the  subject,  1900). 
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bury  Camp  and  exhibited  in  Taunton  Castle  Museum,  has  indenta- 
tions  on  the  frontal  bone  of  the  same  character  as  those  on  the  Wick 
skull,  one  on  each  side  being  in  a similar  position,  another  pair 
(specially  traceable  on  the  left  side)  being  lower  on  the  frontal  bone 
on  either  side  of  the  ophryon.  I have  a skull  (probably  temp.  Civil 
Wars,  Chas.  I)  found  within  the  bounds  of  the  outer  moat  of 
Taunton  .Castle  on  which  similar  grooves  or  channels  are  present, 
extending  on  the  right  side  from  the  supra-orbital  foramen. 

Doubting,  on  a closer  examination  of  the  Wick  skull,  whether 
these  grooves  were  cuts,  and  observing  their  extreme  smoothness  and 
general  direction,  I referred  the  matter  to  Dr.  Wm.  Wright,  f.s.a. 
(of  Middlesex  Hospital),  and  he  has  kindly  brought  to  my  notice  an 
article  “ On  certain  Markings  on  the  .Ifrontal  Part  of  the  Human 
Cranium  and  their  Significance, in  which  the  author,  Professor 
A.  F.  Dixon,  says  that— 

“These  grooves  vary  nnich.  in  appearance,  as  they  may  he  simple  or 
branched,  shallow  or  deeply  cut.  They  are  not  infrequently  converted  in 
parts  of  their  course  into  little  tunnels.  In  some  cases  they  are  found  on  one 
side  of  the  cranium  only  ; in  others  they  occur  on  both  sides  ; their  distri- 
bution is  very  rarely  quite  symmetrical.  . . . The  grooves  never  pass  from  the 
frontal  on  to  the  parietal  bone~across  the  coronal  suture.  . . . The  presence 
of  these  grooves  indicates  a want  of  proportion  between  the  growth  in  length 
of  the  nerves  and  the  amount  of  expansion  of  the  underlying  part  of  the 
cranium.  . . . The  grooves  appear  to  indicate,  in  the  skull  in  which  they 
occur,  an  excessive  development  of  the  frontal  part  of  the  cranial  wall.  .... 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  frontal  grooves  are  almost  never  found  in 
Australian  and  Tasmanian  skulls,  that  they  are  rare  among  Melanesians, 
slightly  more  common  among  Polynesians,  while  among  Bushmen  and  Negroes, 
especially  in  Zulus  and  Kaffirs,  they  are  very  common,  and  often  extra- 
ordinarily well  marked.  Among  Negroes  they  are  present  in  over  50  per  cent, 
of  the  skulls  examined.  In  the  skulls  obtained  in  the  dissecting  room  they 
are  present  in  about  41  per  cent,  of  all  cases.” 

There  can  be  little,  if  any,  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  grooves  on 
the  frontal  bone  of  the  Wick  skull  are  natural  and  lodged  nerves  in 
life,  though  in  this  case  they  are  exceptionally  pronounced. 

(c).  Observations  on  the  Skull  of  Skeleton  II, 

Here  we  have  to  deal  only  with  the  calvaria  and  lower  maxilla, 
the  facial  portion  being  too  fragmentary  to  allow  of  restoration. 
Although  the  skull  is  slightly  broader  than  Skull  I,  it  is  9mm. 
longer,  and  it  is  readily  seen  that  it  presents  characteristics  of  the 
Stone  Age  in  so  far  that  it  is  dolichocephalic,  with  a mean  cephalic 
index  of  74*1.  The  upper  part  of  the  occipital  bone  is  very  promin- 
ent, which  accounts  to  a large  extent  for  the  greater  length  of  the 
calvaria  as  compared  with  Skull  I,  whilst  the  base  of  the  parietal 
region  at  the  back  is  somewhat  flat. 

The  frontal  bone  recedes  somewhat  and  the  ophyron  is  not  well 

(90),  Journ.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  XXX,  1900,  Anthropological  Miscellanea, 

article  no.  94. 
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defined;  the  superciliary  ridges  are  less  prominent  than  in  the 
average  skull  dating  from  the  early  Bronze  Age.  The  calvaria  as 
viewed  from  above  is  asymmetrical,  but  this  is  probably  largely  due 
to  post  mortem  pressure  as  it  lay  in  the  heavy  material  of  the  barrow  ; 
indeed  in  this  instance  we  found  that  a large  slab  of  lias  rested  upon 
it.  This  view  (norma  verticalis)  gives  an  oval  outline,  elongated  in 
the  frontal  region. 

From  the  measurements  from  basion  to  bregma  and  nasion,  and 
from  the  parietal  and  frontal  arcs,  it  is  seen  that  this  skull  is  higher 
than  No.  1.  The  frontal  suture  has  entirely  disappeared,  but 
judging  from  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  all  of  which  remain,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  man  attained  a greater  age  than  25  years. 
The  mastoid  processes  are  strongly  developed,  but  are  not  unusually 
long.  The  foramen  magnum  is  large. 

The  lower  jaw,  although  powerful,  is  not  so  strongly  developed  as 
that  of  No.  I,  and  the  gonial  angle  is  not  so  obtuse.  The  mental 
prominence  is  well  marked,  square,  but  not  wide.  The  mylo-hyoid 
ridges  on  the  inner  surface  are  unusually  prominent. 

(2).  The  Long-bones  of  Skeletons  I and  II. 

Enough  remained  of  the  long-bones  of  Skeletons  I and  II  to  give 
a very  good  general  idea  of  their  size,  characteristics,  and  peculiarities. 
The  estimated  stature,  obtained  by  means  of  the  formulae  of  the 
French  anthropologists,  M.  Rollet  and  M.  Topinard,  is  what  one 
would  expect  for  skeletons  associated  with  beakers  of  the  Early 
Bronze  Age. 

In  the  case  of  Skeleton  I,  the  tibiae,  radii,  and  ulnae  were  found  to 
be  abnormally  long  in  proportion  to  the  other  long-bones.  On  the 
other  hand  the  humerus  (the  left  one  being  complete)  was  found  to 
be  short  as  compared  with  the  other  bones.  In  proportion  to  the 
stature,  the  perimetral  indices  of  this  skeleton  show  that  this  man 
was  rather  small-boned. 

With  regard  to  Skeleton  II,  the  tibia  (the  left  one  being  hope- 
lessly decayed),  as  in  the  case  of  Skeleton  I,  was  long  in  proportion 
to  the  other  bones,  and  like  No.  1,  this  skeleton  was  fairly  small- 
boned, judging  by  the  perimetral  indices. 

The  following  table  of  measurements  gives  all  dimensions,  except 
the  stature,  in  millimetres  - 
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AKM-BONES. 

r Length  .... 

Clavicle  . i Least  Circumference  . 
IPerimetral  Index 

C Length  .... 

Humerus  -|  Least  Circumference  . 
IPerimetral  Index 

{Length  .... 

Least  Circumference  . 
Perimetral  Index 

C Iiength  .... 

Ulna  Least  Circumference  . 

I Perimetral  Index 

LEG-BONES. 

Length  .... 

Least  Circumference  . 

Tibia  -i  Index 

‘ I Antero-posterior  Diam. 
Transverse  JDiam.  of  Shaft  . 
^Latitudinal  Index 

/"Length  .... 

Femur  .-|  Least  Circumference  . 
t Perimetral  Index 

Fibula  . Length  .... 

ESTIMATED  STATURE. 

By  one  of  Eollet’s  formulae — 

From  Femur  and  Tibia 
From  all  the  bones  available 
By  Topinard’s  method— 

From  Femur  + Tibia 

SEX 


vv.,  wanting. 


Skeleton  I. 

Skeleton  II. 

Right. 

Left. 

Right. 

Left. 

169 

169 

w 

w 

36 

37 

40 

40 

213 

219 

w 

w 

w 

340 

334* 

w 

70 

69 

66 

w 

w 

203 

198 

w 

263 

263 

w 

w 

44 

43 

44 

w 

167 

163 

w 

w 

288 

286 

w 

w 

40 

40 

39 

w 

139 

140 

w 

w 

w 

402 

380* 

w 

w 

82 

80 

w 

w 

204 

210 

w 

32 

33 

34 

w 

25 

26 

23 

w 

781 

788 

676 

w 

w 

481 

459 

459 

91 

92 

88 

88 

w 

191 

192 

192 

w 

w 

w 

w 

5'10-65" 

5'7-08" 

5'10-51" 

5'6-98'' 

5'10-37" 

5'6-85" 

Male. 

Male. 

* approximate. 


(3).  Collection  of  Mixed  Human  Bones, 

(a).  Remains  of  Skull-bones. 

In  speaking  of  the  position  of  these  bones  on  p.  40,  it  has  already 
been  stated  that  of  the  cranial  remains  there  were  various  fragments 
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of  frontal,  occipital,,  and  temporal  bones,  and  of  upper  and  lower 
jaws.  One  of  the  latter  was  complete,  and  has  a prominent  and 
well  formed  chin  j the  gonial  angle  (that  formed  by  the  horizontal 
and  ascending  rami)  is  obtuse ; and  the  molars  remaining  show  con- 
siderable signs  of  wear.  One  or  two  of  the  frontal  bones  have 
prominent  superciliary  ridges. 

The  following  measurements  were  obtainable  from  the  fragments 


of  skulls  which  remained 

Millimetres. 

/Ex.  Bi-alveolar  Breadth  ...  62 

( Bi-maxillary  Breadth  . . . . 101 

1 Ex.  Bi-orbital  Breadth  . . . .110 

Remains  of  Skull  191/ Orbital  Width 41 

i / Height 49 

[Nasal  I Width  . . . . . 24 

\ ( Index 490 

Least  Frontal  Width  . . . .104 

Remains  of  Skull  292 . Bi-stephanic  Breadth  ....  123 

Nasio-Bregmatic  Length  . . .124 

Bigonial  Breadth 104 

Lower  Jaw  3 . . . Bi-mandibular  Breadth  . . . . 83 

^ Height  at  Symphysis9i  ....  34 


(b).  The  Long-Bones, 

Of  humeri,  the  lower  articular  ends  of  ten  were  found,  adult,  and 
one  child’s  ; of  upper  extremities,  two  only.  The  old  fractures  of 
four  of  these  humeri  are  just  below  the  middle  of  the  shaft ; three 
just  above  the  lower  condyles ; and  three  in  the  upper  half  of  the 
shaft.  Considerable  portions  of  the  shafts  were  missing  in  each  case. 
The  least  circumference  of  four  was  obtainable,  viz.,  61,  61,  64  and 
69mm.  respectively  ; the  last  named  probably  belonged  to  a fairly 
large  man. 

Of  radii,  there  were  portions  of  three  only  left ; of  ulnae,  portions 
of  three  only ; of  clavicles,  parts  of  two. 

Of  femora,  portions  of  four  from  the  right  side  were  found,  and 
the  upper  ends  and  three-quarters  of  the  shaft  of  two  left  bones,  all 
adult ; the  least  circumference  of  the  two  left  femora  was  obtainable, 
viz.,  82  and  88mm.,  the  latter  indicating  a stature  under  5'  7''.  The 
shaft  of  a child’s  femur  was  also  found. 

A complete  shaft  and  lower  articular  surface  of  a left  tibia,  adult, 
was  found,  giving  a least  circumference  of  77mm.  (not  large).  An 

(91) .  The  eight  remaining  teeth  are  much  worn  down. 

(92) .  Apparently  the  remains  of  a long,  narrow  skull. 

(93) .  Approximate. 

(94) .  Two  other  portions  of  lower  jaws  gave  31  and  32mm.  respectively  for 
the  height  at  symphysis. 
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upper  half  of  a child’s  tibia  was  found,  and  portions  of  several  shafts, 
fully  adult. 

One  patella  was  found,  and  fragments  of  shafts  of  fibulae,  some 
being  deeply  grooved. 

(c).  Skull-hone  bearing  impressions  of  Cloth. 

At  least  five  fragments  of  skull-bone  found  with  these  mixed 
human  bones  bore  a faint  impression  of  a woven  fabric  of  some  kind, 
but  all  trace  of  such  cloth  had  disappeared.  This  would  seem  to 
afford  evidence  that  one  of  the  skulls  at  least  was  wrapped  up  in  a 
textile  fabric,  not  of  a particularly  coarse  quality. 

Impressions  of  various  fabrics  have  been  noticed  occasionally  in 
barrows  upon  the  oxidized  surface  of  bronze  implements.  Woven 
material  was  found,  in  1814,  in  a barrow  near  Winters  Low  Hut 
Inn,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salisbury,  with  a cinerary  urn.®®  In 
the  York  Museum  is  a thick  piece  of  woven  cloth  made  of  very  fine, 
short,  soft  hair  or  wool,  found  in  a barrow  on  Skipwith  Common  in 
1819.  Traces  of  clothing  were  found  by  Mr.  Mortimer  in  Barrow 
C38  of  the  Driffield  Group  with  a human  skeleton.®®  Carbonized 
shreds  of  woven  cloth  were  discovered  with  burnt  bones  in  Barrow 
No.  15  of  the  Calais  Wold  Group,  also  by  Mr.  Mortimer.®'^  Under 
a skull  in  Barrow  No.  82,  Garton  Slack  Group,  he  found  “ fragments 
of  string  or  fine  rope,  a little  thicker  than  coarse  worsted,  made  of 
two  strands,  each  being  of  a fine  fibre  resembling  flax,  and  well 
twisted.”®®  There  were  also  small  portions  of  both  woven  and  knitted 
textures,  apparently  made  of  strands  of  the  same  fibres  as  the  small 
pieces  of  rope.  From  the  centre  near  the  base  of  Silbury  Hill, 
fragments  of  a variety  of  string  of  two  strands,  about  the  size  of 
whipcord,  were  removed  in  1849.®®  In  a barrow  at  Scale  House,  in 
Craven,  numerous  fragments  of  woollen  fabric  were  discovered  in  a 
hollowed  oak-tree  trunk. In  a barrow  at  Martinstown,  Dorset, 
Mr.  C.  S.  Prideaux  and  myself  found,  in  1903,  a woven  bag  or  pouch 
which  contained  the  incinerated  remains  of  a child  of  about  five 
years  of  age,  the  whole  being  covered  by  a large  cinerary  urn,  in- 
verted.^®^  Other  references  to  textile  fabrics  of  the  Bronze  Age, 
found  in  Britain,  will  be  found  in  Thurnam’s  “ Ancient  British 


(95) .  Arch.  Journ.,  I,  1845,  p.  156. 

(96) .  Mortimer’s  “Burial  Mounds  of  East  Yorkshire,”  275. 

(97) .  Op.  cit.f  167. 

(98) .  Op.  cit.,  234. 

(99) .  “ Diary  of  a Dean,”  13 ; Proc.  Arch.  Inst.,  Salisbury,  1849,  p.  77- 

(100) .  See  illustration  in  Greenwell’s  “British  Barrows,”  32;  Proc.  Geol. 
and  Polytcch.  Soc.,  W.  Riding  of  Tories,  1867,  p.  18  ; Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  Scoi., 
IX,  552 ; also  Reliquary,  VI,  1. 

(101) .  Illustrated  and  described  in  Proc.  Dor.  F.  Club,  XXVI,  29. 
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Barrows.”^®^  Much  stronger  evidence  of  bodies  having  been  clothed 
at  the  time  of  interment  is  afforded  by  the  contents  of  some  tree- 
coffins  of  the  Bronze  Age  found  in  Denmark.  In  one  instance  the 
whole  dress  was  found  complete.^®® 

(4).  Other  Human  Remains  found  in  the  Barrow. 

As  previously  stated  (pp.  20,  23,  40)  miscellaneous  human  remains 
were  found  in  various  parts  of  the  barrow ; at  2,  3 and  13  on  Plan,  Plate 
I,  in  particular.  The  position  of  No.  13  has  already  been  recorded 
(p.  40).  Among  these  remains  the  greater  part  of  a tibia  was  pre- 
served which  gave  a transverse  diameter  of  22‘5mm.,  and  29mm.  for 
the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  shaft  : latitudinal  index  776 
(the  highest  for  the  barrow  except  Skeleton  I). 

With  regard  to  Skeleton  III  (p.  39),  the  sex  of  which  was  not 
determinable,  it  remains  to  be  mentioned  here  that  none  of  the  long- 
bones  were  complete,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  restore  any  of  them ; 
the  left  tibia  was  however  measured  in  the  ground  approximately, 
length  ISfins.  The  tibia  alone  unfortunately  seldom  gives  very 
satisfactory  results  in  estimating  stature.  According  to  one  of 
Rollet’s  formulae  the  stature  is  5'1*9'’'  if  male,  and  5'4‘8"  if  female; 
by  Topinard’s  method  4''10’4"  if  male,  and  5'2‘5"  if  female.  This 
tibia  gave  30mm.  for  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  shaft,  and 
22mm.  for  the  transverse  diameter;  latitudinal  index  733,  which  is 
the  average  for  Europeans  of  the  present  day. 


(5).  Platy cnemism  of  the  Human  Tihiw. 

{a).  Explanation  of  the  term  Platy  cnemism. 

For  the  sake  of  readers  who  are  not  students  of  osteology,  it  might  perhaps 
be  stated  that  a tibia^  or  shin-bone,  of  platycnemic  form  is  a compressed  or 
flattened  type  exhibiting  a very  sharp  shin,  an  aberration  from  the  more  usual 
shape  of  the  tibia  of  the  modern  European.  Platycnemism  in  prehistoric 
human  skeletons  is  a point  of  considerable  importance  to  record,  and  its 
existence  is  characteristic  of  early  man.  The  latitudinal  index  of  the  shin-bone 
represents  the  relation  that  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone, 
near  or  at  the  middle,  bears  to  the  antero-posterior  diameter  and  from  it  the 
amount  of  compression  of  the  shaft  of  early  tibiae  as  compared  with  the  normal 
European  form  of  the  present  day  can  be  estimated  at  any  rate  fairly  accur- 
ately. But  the  peculiarity  in  question  is  not  commonly  found  in  all  types 
of  primeval  man  belonging  to  the  Stone  and  Bronze,  and  later,  Ages.  This 
extreme  sharpness  of  the  shin  is  obtainable  in  the  negro  of  the  present  day, 

(102) .  Archaologia,  XLIIT,  326-7.  Thurnam  also  gives  the  references  to 
textile  fabrics  recorded  in  Hoare’s  “ Ancient  Wilts.” 

(103) .  Du  Chaillu’s  “ Viking  Age,”  I,  pp.  91-2,  for  full  illustration  of  Bronze 

Age  costume.  See  also  Vilhelm  Boye  : Fund  af  Egekister  fra  Bronzealderen  i 
Danmark,  Kjdbenhavn,  1896.  “ Egekister  ” are  oak  coffins  in  which  clothed 

skeletons  have  been  found. 


Vol.  LIV  {Third  Series,  Vol  XIV),  Part  II. 
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Some  scientists  have  been  somewhat  inclined  to  look  upon  platycnemism  as 
indicative  of  simian  tendencies.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  tibiae  of  the  gorilla 
and  of  the  chimpanzee  are,  to  a certain  extent,  platycnemic  ; but  they  are  by 
no  means  so  much  so  as  the  human  platycnemic  bone.^04  There  are  other 
marked  distinctions  between  the  tibiae  of  man  and  monkey. 

This  extreme  sharpness  of  the  shin,  it  is  generally  conceded,  is  connected 
with  the  greater  freedom  of  motion  and  general  adaptability  of  the  toes  en- 
joyed by  those  people  whose  feet  have  not  been  subjected  to  the  confinement 
of  foot-gear,  and  who  at  the  same  time  have  been  compelled  to  lead  an  active 
existence  in  rugged,  hilly  and  wooded  districts,  where  the  requirements  of 
hunting  in  the  search  for  sustenance  would  demand  considerable  agility  and 
activity  in  climbing  and  pedestrian  pursuits. 

The  measurement  of  the  Wick  Barrow  tibiae  for  platycnemism  has  been 
taken  at  a point  IJins.  below  the  nutritive  foramen  near  the  centre  of  the  bone. 
Sir  Wm.  Flower  took  the  actual  centre  of  the  bone.  General  Pitt-Rivers, 
following  Professor  Busk,  adopted  the  first-mentioned  method,  which  also  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  use.  The  latitudinal  index  has  been  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  transverse  diameter  by  100  and  dividing  by  the  antero- 
posterior diameter.  Busk  considered  the  normal  latitudinal  index  for  ordinary 
English  tibiae  to  be  730,  and  the  lowest  he  records  is  642. 

(5).  Examples  of  Platycnemism^  Wick  Barrow^  etc. 

Among  the  “ mixed  human  bones  ” (Plan  “ 6 ”)  were  four  portions 
of  tibiae  which  gave,  for  the  antero-posterior  diameter  32,  32,  34  and 
37’5mm.,  and  for  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  shaft  22,  21,  19  and 
19-5mm.,  respectively,  the  latitudinal  indexes  being  estimated  as 
687,  656,  559  and  520  respectively.  The  two  latter,  as  the  figures 
show,  are  rare  examples  of  unusually  marked  platycnemism,  the 
average  European  at  the  present  day,  as  before  stated,  having  a 
latitudinal  index  of  730. 

Other  latitudinal  indexes  obtainable  from  the  tibiae  found  in  the 
barrow  are  : — ^Skeleton  I,  785  (mean) ; Skeleton  II,  676  j Skeleton 

III,  733 ; Tibia  found  at  13  on  Plan,  776. 

The  tibiae  of  the  Early  Bronze  Age  skeleton  found  in  a cist  at 
Culbone,  Exmoor,!^^®  ^re  platycnemic,  but  to  no  great  extent,  the 
latitudinal  index  being  678,  about  the  same  as  was  obtained  from 
the  measurement  of  the  right  tibia  of  Skeleton  II  from  Wick. 

The  tibiae  of  the  prehistoric  human  skeleton  found  in  December, 
1903,  in  Gough’s  Cave,  Cheddar,  and  dating  probably  from  the  late 
Palaeolithic  or  early  Neolithic  Age,  also  belong  to  the  platycnemic 
type,  and  I found  the  latitudinal  index  to  be  622,^°®  which  shows  a 
greater  amount  of  platycnemism  than  is  displayed  by  the  two  com- 
plete interments,  Skeletons  I and  II  from  Wick,  but  less  than  in  the 
case  of  the  two  tibiae  giving  indexes  of  559  and  520  respectively. 

From  these  low  indexes  I was  rather  inclined  to  regard  these  mixed 
bones  as  Neolithic — perhaps  moved  from  elsewhere  and  re-interred. 

(104) .  See  Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins’s  “Early  Man  in  Britain.” 

(105) .  Estimated  stature  (without  any  complete  bones)  5'  7"  to  5'  9"  ; age  25 
to  30  years. 

(106) .  8om.  & Dor.  N.  & Q.,  ix,  4. 
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The  average  latitudinal  index  from  nine  tibiae,  Wick  Barrow,  is 
674 ; and  it  is  probable  that  there  are  no  examples  on  record  that 
exhibit  a greater  amount  of  platycnemism  than  those  giving  indexes 
of  559  and  520. 

XIII.  ANIMAL  REMAINS,  AND  SHELLS. 

Most  barrows  are  found  to  contain  a considerable  number  of 
animal  bones  scattered  about  at  various  depths.  Some  of  these  bones 
may  of  course  be  the  remains  of  feasts  held  at  the  time  of  the 
funeral  obsequies  and  the  throwing-up  of  the  mound.  Mr.  Mortimer 
in  his  barrow  excavating  in  the  East  Biding  of  Yorks  frequently 
found  broken  and  dismembered  human  bones,  often  associated  with 
animal  bones,  mixed  in  the  material  of  the  mounds,  and  he  thought 
it  probable  that  the  human  as  well  as  the  animal  bones  were  the 
remains  of  feasts,  suggesting  that  cannibalism  prevailed.  Fragmen- 
tary human  and  animal  remains  were  frequently  discovered  in  barrow 
researches  in  South  Wilts  and  North  Dorset  by  Pitt-Bivers,  and 
more  recently  in  barrows  at  Martinstown,  Dorset,  the  writer  has 
witnessed  the  uncovering  of  a number  of  human  skull  and  other  bones 
in  cairns  of  flints  covering  primary  interments  by  inhumation.^®^ 

Many  of  the  animal  remains  found  in  Wick  Barrow  were  too 
fragmentary,  or  too  friable,  for  identification,  but  the  following  is  a 
list  of  those  worthy  of  preservation  — 

OX.— Half  a large  humerus.  Found  on  the  W.  side  of  the  barrow, 
depth  2ft. 

Half  of  a metatarsus,  width  at  distal  end  55mm. ; estimated  height 
of  animal,  3ft.  7ins.  Found  on  the  W.  side  of  the  barrow  on 
the  “old  surface  line,”  depth  7'5ft. 

Four  teeth.  Found  with  mixed  pile  of  human  bones  (Find  “6.”) 

Fragmentary  shoulder-blade  of  ox,  and  other  animal  remains,  were 
found  within  the  walled  enclosure  ; also  a perfect  astragalus  of 
ox,  length  68mm. , on  the  “old  surface  line ” within  the  wall. 

RED-DEER.— Os  calcis.  Found  near  Find  “11,”  depth  l'3ft. 

SHEEP.— Portion  of  tibia  of  sheep  or  goat.  Found  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  barrow  on  the  “ old  surface  line,”  depth  6'5ft. 

PIG. — Two  teeth.  Found  near  the  middle  of  the  mound,  depth  3ft. 

RABBIT. — Portion  of  a skeleton  of  a very  young  rabbit  {Lepus  cuniculus). 

Found  on  top  of  the  walled  enclosure  on  the  N.E.  It  may  of 
course  be  of  any  date  ; the  same  remark  applies  to  the  vole 
skull. 

VOLE. — Skull  of  a common  field-vole,  or  field-mouse  {Microtus  agrestis). 

Found  within  the  walled  enclosure  on  the  clay  floor.  This 
and  the  rabbit  skeleton  were  kindly  identified  by  Mr.  E.  T. 
Newton,  F.R.S.  (through  the  instrumentality  of  Prof.  S.  H. 
Reynolds).  As  regards  the  vole  skull,  Mr.  Newton  remarks 
that  the  second  upper  tooth  is  the  one  that  is  peculiar  to  this 
species,  and  makes  the  determination  definite. 

RAT.— A few  bones,  apparently  of  rat,  were  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  barrow. 

(107).  Martinstown  Barrows,  Gray  and  Prideaux  in  Proc.  Dor.  Field  Club, 
vol.  XX vi,  1905,  pp.  17,  24,  and  32. 
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SHELLS.  ” 

Helix  allaria  and  Cyclostoimi  elegans  (not  - found  at  present  living 
|in  tiie  district)  were  found  plentifully  with  the  human  remains. 
Helix  aspersa  was  frequently  observed,  including  a very  large  specimen. 
Helix  nemoralis,  common. 

Achaiina  acicula  was  found  in  the  shaft  of  many  of  the  human  bones. 
Limpet-shells  were  also  occasionally  found  in  the  material  of  the 
barrow. 


XIV.  THE  WALLED  INGLOSHRB. 

Plate  I (Plan  and  Section J,  Plates  V,  VI,  and  XII;  also  three 
sketches  on  pp,  1 6,  20,  and  54. 

(1).  Description  of  the  Wall, 

The  walled  enclosure,  although  approximating  to  a circle  in  out- 
line, was  not  truly  circular.  The  circumference  of  the  wall  measured 
along  the  outer  margin  of  the  top  was  85  feet.  Whereas  the  diameter 
of  the  barrow  was  84  feet,  the  maximum  basal  diameter  of  the  wall 
was  31|-  feet  from,  h.e.  to  s.w. ; the  minimum  basal  diameter  being 
29 J feet  in  one  or  two  directions.  The  greatest  diameter  of  the 
outer  margin  at  the  top,  viz.,  28|-  feet,  was  also  from  n.e.  to  s.w., 
the  least  diameter  at  the  top  (outer  margin)  being  26  feet  from  n.  to 
s.  On  the  e.s.e.  the  wall  dipped  in  rather  much  for  a short  distance, 
bulging  out  again  on  the  s.w.  The  centre  of  this  enclosure  was 
found  to  be  feet  to  the  m.f.e.  of  the  “central  picket’’  on  the  top 
of  the  mound  used  for  surveying  purposes.  After  allowing  for 
silting  of  the  mound  in  the  direction  of  the  slope  of  the  ground  to 
the  s.  and  s.e.,  it  is- seen,  on  reference  to-  the  plan,  that  the  walled 
enclosure  is  rather  nearer  the  northern  margin-  of  the  barrow  than 
the  southern,  but  in  regard  to  the  e.  and  w.  margins  of  the  mound  it 
is  placed  in  a central  position. 

From  the  excavations  it  was  found  that  the  wall  was  merely  a re- 
taining-wall,  faced  on  the  outside  only,  and  having  a considerable 
inclination  inwards  in  most  parts  (see  sketches  on  pp.  16,  20,  54-,  in- 
cluding section),  in  which  respects  it  compares  favourably  with  the 
wall  found  in  Ormiegill  Cairn  (see  p.  53). 

The  wall  was  found  to  be  built  on  the  natural  loamy  soil  of  the 
field,  consisting  chiefly  of  a stiff,  tenacious,  light  brown  clay,  con- 
taining but  few  small  stones,  which  is  shown  in  the  foreground  of  the 
photograph,  Plate  V,  fig.  2,  excavated  to  a depth  of  over  a foot. 
This  was  done  not  only  to  show  that  the  “ old  surface  line  ” had  been 
reached,  but  to  prove  that  it  had  not  been  penetrated  for  a foundation 
for  the  wall.  The  wall,  therefore,  was  built  on  the  natural  ground 
level — the  level  on  which  the  pick-axe  rests  in  Plate  XII. 


PLATE  Xll 


View  of  the  Walled  Enclosure,  Wick  Barrow,  in  its  best-built  quarter  on  the 
W.  AND  N.W.  ; TAKEN  FROM  THE  W.S.W. 

From  a Photograph  by  H . St.  George  Gray. 
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The  wall  varied  somewhat  in  height  above  the  clay  floor ; but  the 
average  height  was  3'  On  the  N.  and  w.  it  was  from  3'  7"  to 

3'  8^"  high,  increasing  to  a maximum  of  3'  10"  at  the  w.n.w.  ; this 
part  of  the  walling  is  seen  in  Plate  XII,  and  the  sketches  on  pp.  16, 
20.  On  the  s.  (Plate  V)  the  height  was  3'  2",  and  the  lowest  part 
on  the  E.  was  2'  10|^",  but  it  was  a question  if  the  workmen  had  not 
moved  away  a few  slabs  from  the  top,  when  the  level  of  the  wall  was 
reached  at  the  first  excavation  (in  April),  before  the  nature  of  the 
structure  was  realized. 

The  top  of  the  wall,  which  averaged  17 Jins,  in  width,  did  not  pre- 
sent a very  even  surface ; some  of  the  slabs  were  laid  horizontally, 
while  some  sloped  considerably  inwards.  There  were  particularly 
large  slabs  on  the  top  of  the  wall  on  the  s.e.,  e.s.e.,  w.,  and  n.w. 
The  top  of  the  wall  varied  in  level  to  the  extent  of  l-9ft.,  being 
highest  on  the  N.,  gradually  sloping  towards  the  s.e.  At  the  w.n.w. 
it  was  3’45ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  mound  immediately  above  it ; 
on  the  w.s.w.  the  top  of  the  wall  was  3’65ft.  below  the  surface ; on 
the  S.E.  2-5ft.,  and  on  the  e.n.e.  2'35ft. 

The  inward  slope  of  the  face  of  the  wall  varied  considerably.  On 
the  e.  where  the  height  was  least,  it  was  just  one  foot  out  of  the 
vertical  in  one  part ; but  on  the  w.  and  N.w.  the  angle  of  the  slope 
was  much  greater,  and  although  the  bottom  l*5ft.  was  practically 
upright,  the  upper  2*  3ft.  fell  back  enormously,  a marked  angle 
dividing  the  upper  and  lower  halves  of  the  wall  (see  section  in  sketch 
on  p.  16).  On  the  n.w.,  as  partl}?^  seen  on  the  left-hand  side  of  Plate 
XII  and  sketch  p.  20,  there  was  a distinct  foot  to  the  wall  which 
splayed  out  suddenly,  and,  as  seen  by  the  plan,  the  wall  sloped  out- 
wards from  the  top  to  an  extent  of  2 •3ft.  from  the  vertical.  The 
average  slope  of  the  wall  was  l*7ft.  out  of  the  vertical. 

The  wall  was  found  in  a compact,  firm,  and  undamaged  condition, 
the  face  being  fairly  flat  in  places ; in  others  angularities  were  ob- 
servable. The  w.  half  of  the  wall  (Plate  XII,  and  sketches  pp.  16, 
20)  was  found  to  be  better  built  than  the  e.  half.  On  the  w.  some 
of  the  slabs,  all  laid  horizontally  or  nearly  so,  were  as  much  as  2ft. 
long,  and  from  fin.  to  3fins.  in  thickness ; on  the  n.  some  of  the 
slabs  were  6ins.  thick,  a few  of  the  thinner  ones  being  nearly  Ifft. 
long.  The  inner  face  of  the  wall  presented  a ragged  surface  (see 
Plate  YI). 

Mr.  Whistler’s  general  view  of  the  wall,  taken  from  the  s.s.e. 
(see  accompanying  illustration),  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  struc- 
ture as  a whole. 

(2).  Instances  of  Walling  found  in  Barrows  in  England  and 

Scotland. 

Within  the  Ormiegill  “horned”  cairn,  Caithness  (so  called  by 
reason  of  the  four  walled  projections  extending  in  difierent  directions 
from  the  body  of  the  cairn),  the  chamber  containing  the  interments 
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was  surrounded  by  a circular  wall  80ft.  in  circumference,  some  20ft. 
from  the  exterior  of  the  mound,  and  30ft.  from  the  ends  of  the 
“horns.”  It  was  built  of  squarer,  heavier  blocks  than  either  of  the 
internal  walls  of  the  chamber,  and  was  faced  to  the  outside  only,  and 
had  a considerable  inclination  inwards  j about  4ft.  of  its  height  re- 
mained in  some  parts^^®  (see  also  p.  52). 

Dry-walling  has  been  found  extending  along  the  borders  of  long- 
barrows,  and  also  within  barrows  in  short  lengths,  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom. The  famous  long-barrow  at  Stoney  Littleton, 
Wellow,  Somerset,  is  an  instance  of  a sepulchral  mound  being  sur- 
rounded externally  by  a dry-stone  wall.^^® 

In  Gloucestershire,  long-barrows  at  Nether  Swell,  Eyford,  and 
Upper  Swell,  one  in  each  parish,  were  surrounded  outside,  or  near 
the  outside,  by  carefully  constructed  walls  or  facings,  made  of  thin 
oolite  slates,  laid  in  horizontal  courses  (as  at  Wick).  Of  the  barrow 
at  Upper  Swell,  Canon  Green  well  speaks  of  the  wall  or  facing  being 
“carefully  arranged”  and  “beautifully  constructed,  and  had  a very 
imposing  appearance  when  it  was  first  exposed  to  view.”  He  goes 
on  to  say,  “ This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  it  is  evident  that  it  was 
not  intended  to  be  seen  after  it  was  made,  for  it  had  been  encased  by  a 
backing  of  fine  small  stones  for  a thickness  of  2ft.,  and  beyond  that  by 
larger  stones  (see  p.  19),  the  whole  intentionally  arranged,  and  not 
caused  by  the  disintegration  of  the  mound  itself.  Before  the  barrow 
was  opened,  the  east  end  presented  an  ordinary  rounded  form,  there 
being  no  indication  of  the  enclosing  wall  with  its  ‘horns.’  It  is  not 
possible  to  decide  positively  whether  the  wall  also  on  the  sides  of  the 
barrow  had  been  encased  at  first  in  the  way  in  which  we  found  it 
to  be,  or  whether  the  outlying  material  at  that  part  had  merely 
accumulated  by  the  falling  down  of  the  mound.  On  the  whole  I 
think  it  more  probable  that  there  was  originally  a casing  to  the  wall, 
for  otherwise  the  frost  of  even  two  or  three  winters  would  have 
broken  it  up  more  than  it  was  found  to  be  when  uncovered.” 

Within  a barrow  60ft.  in  diameter  in  the  parish  of  Langton,  East 
Riding,  a rudely-constructed  wall  about  3ft.  high  was  found  close  in 
front  and  to  the  n.e.  of  the  central  skeleton  on  the  “old  surface  line.” 
This  wall  was  made  of  flat  stones  set  on  their  edges,  and  five  or  six 
deep ; it  ran  for  a distance  of  more  than  9ft.  in  a direction  nearly  e. 

(108) .  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  Scot,  VI,  pp.  442-51 ; vol.  VII,  pp.  480-512,  and 
illustration  on  p.  488,  where  the  “horned”  type  of  cairn  is  fully  described. 
The  italics  are  mine. 

Kound  a mound  called  “Rounie  Law,”  Forglen,  Banffshire,  I recently  found 
(in  association  with  the  Hon.  J.  Abercromby)  a shallow  encircling  ditch,  con- 
taining at  the  bottom  a rough  paving  of  stones,  perhaps  the  remains  of  a dry- 
stone  wall.  {Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  Scot.,  XLI,  277-285). 

(109) .  Greenwell’s  “British  Barrows,”  pp.  485  (and  footnote  2),  504,  514, 
521. 

(110) .  Proc.  Som..  Arch.  Soc.,  VIII,  pt.  ii,  Plates  III  and  IV. 

(111) .  “ British  Barrows,”  pp.  513,  515,  and  521.  The  italics  are  mine. 
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and  ^ similar  piece  of  walling  running  e.  and  w.,  and  about 

6ft.  long,  was  found  in  another  part  of  this  barrow. 

Thomas  Bateman,  after  speaking  of  the  Roman  coins  found  in 
Mining  Low,  Derbyshire  (p,  35),  goes  on  to  say  that  “ a far  more 
interesting  discovery  was  made  of  the  manner  in  which  this  large 
tumulus  was  built,  a wall  being  found  to  encircle  it  in  a manner 
precisely  similar  to  the  walls  built  round  some  of  the  Etruscan 
tumuli  discovered  in  the  south  of  Italy.  In  one  part  of  this  wall, 
which  was  exposed  by  the  excavation,  a gallery  formed  of  stones  set 
up  edgeways,  with  others  _across  the  top  of  them,  was  found  to  have 
its  commencement  ....  There  is  a striking  analogy  between  this 
tumulus  and  the  great  barrow  at  Newgrange,  Co.  Meath.”  The 
Newgrange  tumulus  (approximately  circular  in  plan,  280ft.  in  diam., 
and  44ft.  high),  with  its  surrounding  circle  of  stones  and  exterior  re- 
taining-wall,  has  been  figured  and  described  by  Romilly  Allen.ii^ 

(2).  Instances  of  Walling  foimd  in  Barrows  in  Denmark  and 

Noi^wag. 

For  information  recorded  under  this  heading  I am  much  indebted 
to  Mr.  A.  F.  Major,  Hon.  Editor  of  the  Viking  Club,  who  obtained 
useful  material  when  in  Norway  and  Denmark  last  summer. 

Denmark. 

The  accompanying  sketch,  taken  from  a photograph, shows  a 
stone  wall  in  the  foreground,  and  behind  it  a heap  of  stones  which 
covered  the  central  grave  in  a howe  at  Asbo,  in  the  parish  of  Bsekke, 
in  Ribe  County,  Jutland.  It  was  a long-barrow,  of  which  the  long 
axis  lay  from  N.  to  s.,  34  metres  (about  llljft.)  long,  8‘4m.  (about 
27:^ft.)  broad,  and  l‘68m.  (about  5-|ft.)  high.  Inwards,  and  close  to 
the  foot  of  the  howe,  there  was  found  a regularly-built  stone  wall, 
about  f of  a metre  (about  2'  1")  high,  encircling  the  howe.  When 
found  it  was  completely  covered  by  the  earth  composing  the  howe, 
but  it  is  possible  that  this  wall  was  visible  originally,  since  the 
covering  of  earth  was  only  slight,  and  might  perhaps  have  slipped 
down  gradually  from  above.  Inside  there  lay  in  the  middle  of  the 

(112) .  “British  Barrows,”  pp.  137,  139. 

(113) .  “ Vestiges,”  p.  40. 

(114) .  “ Celtic  Art,”  p.  44. 

(115) .  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Sophus  Muller,  Director  of  the  National 
Museum,  Copenhagen,  for  permission  to  reproduce  this  illustration ; and  to 
Herr  Hans  A.  Kjaer,bf  the  same  Museum,  for  his  description  in  Danish,  which 
has  been  translated  by  Mr.  Major. 
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base  of  the  ho  we  an  oblong 
heap  of  stones,  3'53m. 
long,  lying  in  a s.s.w.  to  n.n.e. 
direction,  and  l’37m.  (4'  5") 
broad.  This  covered  a grave 
sunk  a little  below  the  original 
surface  of  the  ground,  which 
had  held  an  unburnt  human 
skeleton,  but  this  was  found 
to  have  entirely  disappeared. 
A little  finger-ring  of  gold 
was  also  found  covered  with 
gold  thread  spirally  twisted, 
18mm.  wide  inside.  The 
grave  dates  from  the  Early 
Bronze  Age,  but  from  near  the 
end  of  that  period.  The  con- 
struction of  the  grave  presents 
nothing  unusual  beyond  that 
the  wall  is  exceptionally  well 
built.  Similar  less  regular 
circles,  constructed  of  stones, 
are  not  uncommon  in  Denmark, 
and  as  a rule  they  are  found  to 
be  covered  with  earth.  None 
of  these  Danish  walls  are  so 
high  as  the  retaining- wall  in 
Wick  Barrow.  The  majority 
of  them  were  much  more 
roughly  built  than  at  Wick, 
and  were  made  of  much  larger 
stones. 


Norway. 

The  accompanying  illustra- 
tion of  a Norwegian  tumulus 
has  not  previously  been  pub- 
lished. It  being  of  importance 
in  connection  with  Wick  Bar- 
row,  Dr.  Haakon  Schetelig,  of 
the  Bergen  Museum,  has 
kindly  copied  the  plan  and 
section  from  a drawing  exe- 

(116). 


Catalogue  of  the  Nat.  Mus.,  Cojpenhagen,  No.  B6727. 


Walled  Enclosure  (surrounding  a stone  cairn)  within  a Howe  at  Asbo,  Beekke,  Eibe  County,  Jutland,  Denmark. 

Drawn  hy  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Whistler  from  a photograph. 
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cuted  by  Mr.  A.  Lorange.^^^  It  represents  a large  tumulus,  called 
“Melhaug,”  at  Sole,  in  the  district  of  Jaederen,  which  was  examined 
by  Mr.  Lorange  in  1879,  when  he  was  curator  of  the  Bergen 


Plan  and  Section  of  a Tumulus  called  “ Melhaug,”  at  Sole,  Jsederen,  Norway, 
showing  the  circular  wall  witbin  its  margin. 


Museum. At  4m.  (about  13t’t.)  within  the  margin  of  the  tumulus 
he  met  with  a wall  Im.  (3'  high  and  3m.  (nearly  10ft.)  broad, 
built  of  stones  on  the  ground  level,  and  making  a circular  enclosure 
round  the  central  part  of  the  mound.  In  the  centre  was  a large  grave- 

(117) .  We  are  indebted  to  Herr  Jens  Holmboe,  Director  of  the  Bergen 
Museum,  who  has  the  custody  of  the  original  drawing,  for  permission  to  use 
this  illustration. 

(118) .  “Foreningen  til  Norske  fortidsminders  bevaring,  Aarsberetning, ” 
1879. 
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chamber  of  stone,  and  a similar  grave  in  the  wall  itself,  both  con- 
taining burials  of  the  Early  Bronze  Age.  He  also  found  in  the 
wall  a small  cist  (I  on  plan)  formed  of  six  small  slabs  of  stone  and 
containing  cremated  bones,  with  a knife,  a pin,  and  an  arrow-head, 
all  of  bronze.^^® 

In  the  same  district  of  Jsederen,  Professor  G.  Gustafson,  of 
Christiania  University,  has  also  found  in  the  interior  of  a barrow  an 
enclosure  of  stone  slabs  set  on  edge  surrounding  an  Early  Bronze 
Age  interment. 


XV.  CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

It  is  seen,  then,  that  Wick  Barrow  has  been  proved  to  have 
been  used  for  interments  of  the  Early  Bronze  Age,  and  that 
in  all  probability  the  primary  interment  obtained  by  the 
Romans  was  of  the  same  period,  to  which  time  the  actual  con- 
struction of  the  barrow  should  be  assigned.  That  date  in 
years  was  probably  something  like  B.c.  1800. 

Prof.  Oscar  Montelius,  in  a paper  on  “ The  Chronology  of 
the  British  Bronze  Age,”  read  before  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries recently,  about  which  there  appears  to  have  been  some 
disagreement  at  the  meeting  on  certain  points,  divided  the 
Bronze  Age  into  five  .periods,  which  was  regarded  as  satis- 
factory as  regards  the  relative  chronology  which  was  based  on 
the  evolution  of  types,  but  it  was  generally  felt  that  the 
scheme  was  antedated  some  450  years.  Therefore,  whereas  I 
am  inclined  to  place  the  date  of  Wick  Barrow  at  about  b.c. 
1800,  at  the  earliest,  its  date  would  be  some  2,250  years  B.c., 
according  to  Montelius. 

Relics  of  the  Early  Bronze  Age  have  not  previously  been 
recorded  north  of  the  Quantocks,  and  for  the  whole  of 
Somerset  they  are  rare.  Coming  to  a later  stage  in  the  Bronze 
Age  I must  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  most  interesting 
‘‘find”  previously  made  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Wick  Barrow,  is  the  founder’s  hoard  of  bronze  implements, 


(119).  Op.  cit,  Plate  IV,  figs.  19-21.  {See  footnote  118). 
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etc.,  of  Late  Bronze  Age  date  (probably  about  b.c.  800-500)_, 
now  tbe  property  of  Sir  Alexander  Acland-Hood,  Bart.,  and 
at  tbe  present  time  exhibited  in  Taunton  Castle  Museum. 
The  hoard  was  found  in  1870  at  a distance  of  1^^^  miles  from 
Wick  Barrow  in  a field  which  was  being  drained  to  the  n.e, 
of  Wick  Park  Covert  (about  100  yards  to  the  left  of  th^ 
hunting-gate  and  five  yards  from  the  fence).  A man  named 
Hurley  found  the  hoard  under  a flat  stone  in  stiff  clay  at  a 
depth  of  2ft.,  packed  in  a space  of  about  1ft.  cube.  Most  of 
the  specimens  were  in  a damaged  condition,  collected  ap- 
parently for  the  melting-pot.  They  included  a perfect  chape 
of  a sword-sheath,  fragments  of  swords,  spear-heads,  socketed 
celts,  palstaves,  gouges,  ‘‘jets”  from  the  necks  of  moulds, 
cakes  of  copper  and  bronze,  etc.^^*^  The  place  of  finding  this 
hoard  is  marked  in  Plate  II. 

We  have  seen  (Section  II)  that  there  are  records  of  very 
few  barrows  having  been  excavated  in  Somerset,  and  that  only 
two  or  three  of  those  have  been  dealt  with  systematically ; 
none,  I think,  with  the  methodical  care  bestowed  on  our  re- 
searches at  Wick. 

We  have  also  seen  that  Wick  Barrow  was  built  in  a most 
unusual  position,  when  compared  with  other  Bronze  Age 
burial-sites  in  Britain,  although  in  Scandinavia  cairns  were 
frequently  placed  on  the  summit  of  some  promontory  com- 
manding an  extensive  view  of  a large  sheet  of  water. 

The  beakers  are  good  examples  of  their  kind,  and  comprise 
three  out  of  the  five  known  to  have  been  found  in  Somerset. 
As  a class  this  type  of  Bronze  Age  vessel  is  rare,  and  only 
about  260  beakers  are  recorded  as  having  been  found  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  flint  knife-dagger  is  perhaps  the  “ gem  ” of  the  objects 
found,  but  although  not  a rare  archaBological  “ find,”  ours  re- 

(120).  A paper  on  the  subject  may  probably  appear  in  a future  volume  of 
the  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc.  ; see  also  Vol.  LIII,  pt.  1,  p.  72.  This  important 
board  is  not  mentioned  in  Vol.  I,  Viet.  Co.  Hist.,  nor  is  it  marked  in  the 
Prehistoric  Map  published  there.  ... 
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presents  one  of  a few  cases  in  England  in  which  flint  daggers 
and  beakers  have  been  found  in  association.  The  group  of 
flint  scrapers  and  the  polishing-stone  is  also  an  interesting 
discovery  in  connection  with  a skeleton  and  beaker. 

The  Roman  remains  are  common  as  such,  but  of  the  highest 
interest  as  being  found  in  so  significant  a position.  Occasion- 
ally Roman  coins  have  been  found  in  both  long  and  round- 
barrows.  but  generally  at  a few  inches  beneath  the  surface 
only,  or  associated  with  secondary  interments  obviously  of  the 
Roman  period  (see  also  pp.  34-6).  In  no  case,  however,  ex- 
cept that  of  Wick  Barrow,  have  Roman  remains  been  a re- 
cognizable token  of  deliberate  exploration  by  their  depositors 
— remains  left  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  bear  evidence  of 
their  having  excavated  the  barrow. 

Much  has  already  been  said  about  the  walled  enclosure,  its 
poi=ition,  size  and  purpose,  and  instances  have  been  adduced  of 
dry-stone  walls  having  been  found  internally  and  externally  in 
connection  with  long-  and  round-barrows  in  Britain,  and  in 
Denmark  and  Norway  ; but  nothing  so  uniform,  well-built, 
and  well-preserved  as  the  Wick  wall  appears  to  have  been 
discovered.  These  matters  have  already  been  discussed,  and 
it  only  remains  to  say  something  with  regard  to  the  relation- 
ship of  the  wall  to  the  remainder  of  the  structure. 

The  wall  was  undoubtedly  a retaining-wall,  built  for  the 
further  protection  and  confinement  of  the  small  mound  covering 
the  primary  interment,  and  to  serve  as  a resistant  to  the 
weight  and  thrust  of  the  material  forming  this  inner  mound. 
And  so  it  is  seen  that  the  wall  evidently  served  an  important 
structural  purpose  in  the  general  plan  of  this  tumulus,  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  assigning  to  it  any  symbolic  intention. 
But  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  reason  why  a structural 
purpose  and  a symbolic  intention  should  not  have  been  con- 
sidered together. 

Did  the  material  forming  the  barrow  on  the  exterior  of  the 
Avail  constitute  the  greater  part  of  a secondary  mound  thrown 
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up  at  perhaps  a slightly  later  date  than  the  interment  of  the 
primary  remains  and  the  building  of  the  wall  ? This  is  a 
more  difficult  problem  to  solve.  Dr.  Muller,  of  the  Copen- 
hagen Museum,  is  of  opinion  that  the  walls  found  within 
Danish  barrows  were  the  original  casing  of  a small  barrow, 
which  had  been  entirely  covered  at  a later  period  in  order  to 
form  a larger  tumulus  for  secondary  interments.  If  this  had 
also  been  the  case  at  Wick  one  would  have  expected  to  see 
some  traces  of  weathering  on  the  outer  face  of  the  retaining- 
wall.  It  is  ot  course  possible,  as  Mr.  Major  has  suggested, 
that  the  wall  at  Wick  was  added  to  a pre-existing  small 
barrow  when  the  mound  was  about  to  be  enlarged,  in  order 
that  the  primary  interment  might  be  clearly  marked  off  from 
the  later  interments.  This  is  certainly  one  way  of  accounting 
both  for  the  absence  of  weathering  and  for  the  fact  that  the 
wall  was  not  truly  circular.  On  the  other  hand  the  evidence 
may  be  regarded  in  a different  light ; but  it  is  of  course  ap- 
parent that  the  internal  mound  was  raised  over  the  primary 
interment  before  the  wall  was  built.  There  are  records  of 
barrows  having  enclosures  within  their  area,  sometimes  of 
oblong  form  and  sometimes  made  of  perishable  material,  ap- 
parently erected  as  temporary  barriers  for  the  purposes  of 
funeral  obsequies ; but  it  is  evident  that  the  wall  at  Wick  was 
not  erected  for  any  such  purpose. 

I am  inclined  to  regard  the  evidence  at  Wick  as  proving 
that  the  whole  structure  was  erected  practically  at  the  same 
time,  or  soon  after  the  deposit  of  the  primary  interment.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  (p.  19)  that  comparatively  fine  material 
covered  the  outer  face  of  the  wall  to  an  average  depth  of  2|^ft., 
but  I do  not  for  one  moment  regard  this  as  caused  by  the  dis- 
integration of  the  exposed  surface  of  an  inner  mound.  It  was 
apparent  that  this  finer  material,  seen  in  the  accompanying 
illustration  and  in  Plate  V,  fig.  1 (and  removed,  in  the  same 
plate,  fig.  2)  was  carefully  placed  against  the  outer  face  of 
the  wall  to  ensure  its  safety  and  preservation.  Had  the  finer 
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material  been  caused  by  silting  from  the  summit  of  an  inner 
mound,  the  talus  would  not  necessarily  be  of  finer  material 
than  the  bulk  of  the  barrow,  and,  moreover,  such  a deposit 


Diagram  showing  the  liner  material,  consisting  of  lias-stones  and  mould, 
placed  against  the  Wall  of  Wick  Barrow  for  the  protection 
of  its  outer  face. 


silting  down  from  higher  ground  would  become  deposited  only 
in  slender  proportions  against  the  top  edge  of  the  wall,  while 
at  the  bottom  there  would  be  a considerably  greater  width  of 
material.  The  reverse  was  the  case  (see  illustrations).  And 
had  the  face  of  the  wall  been  exposed  to  the  rigour  of  the 
frosts  of  a few  winters,  we  should  not  have  found  its  surface 
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in  the  well-preserved  condition  in  which  it  was  discovered. 
The  outer  mound  of  the  heavier  material,  therefore,  appears 
to  have  been  raised  to  a certain  height,  at  a safe  distance 
from  the  wall,  and  after  finer  material  had  been  deposited 
against  the  face  of  the  wall  up  to  its  top,  the  whole  barrow 
was  then  elevated  to  the  required  heigh t.^^^ 

After  this  work  had  been  completed,  probably  at  no  great 
lapse  of  time  after  the  deposit  of  the  primary  interment,  the 
three  secondary  interments^^^  associated  with  beakers  and  flint 
implements  were  deposited  in  the  enlarged  mound,  not  neces- 
sarily at  the  same  time,  though  probably  at  no  great  interval.^^^ 

It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  Romans  in  making  their  excava- 
tion not  only  disturbed  the  primary  interment,  but  during  the 
progress  of  their  work  destroyed  a similar  secondary  interment 
of  the  Early  Bronze  Age,  though  in  the  absence  of  pottery  this 
must  remain  doubtful.  In  any  case  those  responsible  for  the 
burial  of  Skeleton  III,  touching  the  top  of  the  wall  on  the  x., 
probably  had  no  knowledge  of  the  exact  position,  or  perhaps 
of  the  existence,  of  any  special  internal  structure  of  the  mound. 
Nothing  was  found  to  protect  the  three  skeletons  from  the 
surrounding  and  superincumbent  material,  but  large  slabs  of 
lias  were  noticed  in  proximity  both  above  and  around  the  in- 
terments, placed,  however,  in  no  systematic  order. 

In  recording  the  position  of  the  human  remains,  we  must 
revert  to  the  mixed  pile  of  bones  found  at  6 on  plan,  just  to 
the  E.s.E.  of  the  margin  of  the  Roman  excavation  on  this  side. 
At  the  time  of  finding  this  confused  mass,  its  origin  and 

(121) .  There  was  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  size  and  character  of  the 
material  forming  the  whole  mound,  except  he  finer  material  mentioned  as 
covering  the  outer  face  of  the  wall. 

(122) .  The  three  skeletons  might  possibly  be  considered  as  “ primary  ” for 
the  remodelled  harrow  over  the  wall. 

(12.3).  Secondary  interments  must  often  have  taken  place,  either  at  no  great 
space  of  time  after  the  erection  of  barrows,  or,  at  all  events,  before  any  per- 
ceptible change  had  taken  place  in  burial  customs,  or  in  the  manufacture  of 
grave-goods ; for  objects  accompanying  secondary  interments  of  the  Bronze 
Age  differ  very  little,  if  at  all,  from  those  found  associated  with  the  primary 
interments  in  tumuli. 
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archseological  horizon  were  not  realized  or  fully  understood, 
but  two  or  three  inferences  now  present  themselves.  Some  of 
the  bones  may  perhaps  have  represented  remains  of  the  central 
interments  disturbed  and  collected  together  by  the  Komans  : 
the  general  character  and  physical  peculiarities  of  the  majority 
of  the  bones  would  favour  such  an  assumption.  But  supposing 
this  view  of  the  question  is  taken,  it  is  not  quite  clear  why, 
when  the  Romans  had  their  excavation  open,  they  did  not 
deposit  any  collection  of  bones  they  may  have  made  in  the 
same  area,  instead  of  possibly  selecting  an  adjacent  site,  en- 
tailing additional  labour.  Perhaps  the  re-burial  of  the  bones 
(if  the  work  of  the  Romans)  was  an  afterthought,  or  perhaps 
the  disturbed  remains  may  have  been  placed  in  their  new 
“grave”  as  they  were  discovered.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  carelessly  scattered  remains  left  by  the 
Romans  were  re-interred  by  the  British  inhabitants  of  the 
district.^-^  We  are,  however,  still  faced  by  the  probability 
that  the  mixed  pile  of  bones  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
treasure-hunting  of  the  Romans,  but  was  brought  for  inter- 
ment here  from  another  place  (Section  V,  p.  15).  The  extent 
of  the  Roman  excavation  was  apparently  not  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  number  of  individuals  represented  by  the  re- 
mains forming  the  mixed  heap.  The  system  of  twice  burying 
the  body  has  not  been  an  infrequent  one,  and  the  practice  of 
some  modern  savages  might  be  cited  to  show  that  it  still 
exists.^^^ 

Amongst  the  Patagonians  the  habit  prevailed  of  keeping  the  bones 
of  the  body  from  which  the  flesh  had  been  removed,  and  afterwards, 
on  certain  occasions,  taking  them  to  the  burial-place  of  the  tribe, 
where  they  were  laid  in  the  grave. ^^6  Some  of  the  North  American 
Indian  tribes  collect  the  bones  of  the  dead,  after  the  flesh  has  de- 

(124) .  It  is  of  course  possible  that  the  depositors  of  the  Koman  objects  were 
not  Italian  legionaries,  but  foreign  and  less  civilised  auxiliaries,  who  had  few 
scruples  in  their  treatment  of  the  graves  of  a subject  race.  See  also  Appendix 
IV,  p.  76,  on  existing  tradition. 

(125) .  See  Greenwell’s  “ British  Barrows.” 

(126) .  Mortimer’s  “ Burial-mounds  of  East  Yorks,”  p.  xxxii. 

VoL  LI  F ( 'I/iird  Series,  Vol.  XIV),  Part  11. 
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caved,  and  bury  them  in  ossuaries,  where  very  large  collections  of 
them  are  found.  Even  in  Brittany  in  recent  times,  some  portions  of 
the  skeleton  were  put  away  in  a dead-house  in  the  churchyard,  and 
there  kept,  each  labelled  with  the  name  of  the  deceased,  until  they 

were  finally  buried. ^^7 

In  one  of  the  Cowlam  barrows.  East  Riding, ^^8  disturbed  con- 
dition of  nearly  all  the  bodies  was  very  extraordinary.  They  may 
have  been  previously  deposited  at  some  other  place,  and  afterwards 
removed  to  the  barrow ; none  were  complete,  and  the  bones  of  the 
bodies  were  not  in  sequence.  But  tlie  various  sets  of  disturbed 
bones  at  Cowlam  were  not  found  together  in  one  common  mass  as 
at  Wick  Barrow. 

The  primary  interments  (Stone  Age)  in  Wor  Barrow,  Handley 
Down,  Dorset,  consisted  of  a mass  of  bones  the  remains  of  six 
skeletons,  three  being  in  sequence,  three  put  in  as  bones  without  any 
order  Mr.  Mortimer  found  deposits  of  dismembered  bodies  in 
some  barrows  of  the  Aldro  Group,  East  Riding,  and  in  Barrow  No. 
72  of  the  Towthorpe  Group.^^*^ 

Finally,  a few  concluding  remarks  on  the  racial  character- 
istics of  the  Wick  skeletons. 

The  form  of  calvaria  typical  of  the  Bronze  Age  people  is 
brachycephalic,  while  the  face  is  dolichofacial.  The  charac- 
teristics of  the  preceding  Neolithic  race  are  a dolichocephalic 
calvarium  and  a brachyfacial  face. 

The  Wick  skeletons,  while  conforming  in  stature,  and 
possibly  in  the  form  of  the  face,  to  the  Bronze  Age  race,  show 
in  the  shape  of  the  calvaria  decided  characters  of  the  Neolithic 
people  (especially  Skull  II). 

The  average  stature  of  the  Bronze  Age  people,  according 
to  Prof.  Karl  Pearson’s  methods,  is  about  5'  for  males  and 
5'  3"  for  females  ; and  the  three  Bronze  Age  male  skeletons 
associated  with  beakers  found  by  Pitt-Rivers  in  S.  Wilts  and 
N.  Dorset,  gave  an  average  stature  of  exactly  5'  7J".  The 
stature  of  the  Stone  Age  people  was  about  5'  of"  for  males, 
and  5'  OJ"  for  females.  The  mean  stature  of  the  two  complete 
Wick  skeletons  (Nos.  I and  II)  is  o'  8J". 

(127) .  Greenwell’s  “ British  Barrows,”  17. 

(128) .  Op.  cit.,  220-1. 

(129) .  “ Excavations  in  Cranborne  Chase,”  IV,  Plate  256. 

(1.30).  “ Burial-mounds  of  East  Yorks,”  pp.  15,  62,  63  et  seq.,  and  77. 
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The  evidence  adduced  from  the  table  of  measurements,  p. 
42,  is  that  the  two  Wick  skulls  give  a mean  cephalic  index  of 
76*0,  mesaticephalic  (medium-headed),  but  approaching  the 
long-head  rather  than  the  round-head,  and  that  the  Early 
Bronze  -Age  Skulls  from  Culbone  and  Wincanton  are  de- 
cidedly brachycephalic  (or  very  round-headed)  with  a mean 
cephalic  index  of  84*6.  Of  these  latter,  unfortunately,  the 
stature  is  not  available,  so  that  comparison  from  that  point  of 
view  is  impossible.  The  average  cephalic  index  of  the  four 
human  skeletons  found  with  beakers  in  Somerset  is  therefore 
80*5,  showing  the  predominance  of  the  round-head  over  the 
long-head  in  the  Early  Bronze  Age. 

The  earlier  Neolithic  race  (Iberians)  lived  in  certain  parts 
of  Britain  side  by  side  with  the  Early  Bronze  Age  folk 
(Groidels),  and  undoubtedly  in  some  cases  intermarried  with 
them.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Wick  Barrow. 


Addenda. 

Since  this  Report  was  printed,  two  items  of  interest  in  connection 
with  similar  interments  have  come  to  my  knowledge  : — 

jo.  29.- — Another  Somerset  beaker  was  found  with  part  of  a stag’s 
antler,  in  a field  at  Stoford,  parish  of  Barwick,  near  Yeovil,  in  1826, 
“in  a stone  vault  hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  and  covered  with  a rough 
stone  slab.”  The  grave  was  3ft.  wide  and  4ft.  deep,  and  contained  a 
human  skeleton  in  a sitting  posture.  The  beaker  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Colonel  Harbin,  at  Newton  Surma ville,  Yeovil,  {Froc. 
Som.  Arch.  Soc.,  iv,  pt.  i,  8.) 

p.  31. — Record  of  another  heaker  and  knife-dagger  being  found  with 
one  interment.  A flint  knife-dagger  6|ins.  long,  a beaker  7^ins.  high, 
a bone  pin,  a broad  flint  flake,  a punch-like  worked  flint,  two  jet 
buttons,  and  a lump  of  iron  pyrites  were  found  in  a sand-pit  at 
Middleton-on-the- Wolds,  Yorks,  1905.  (Figured  in  the  Naturalist, 
1908,  and  in  Hull  Museum  Publications,  No.  55,  1908,  p.  6.) 

H.  St.  G.  G. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

NOTES  ON  THE  SITE  OP  WICK  BARROW,  CHIEFLY 
GEOLOGICAL. 

/.  Geological  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Win  wood,  F.G.S. 

The  barrow  rests  upon  the  Lower  Lias  strata,  from  the  fissile  beds 
of  which  it  has  been  entirely  constructed,  the  builders  having  plenty 
of  materials  at  hand  for  their  purpose.  Whether  they  brought  Lias 
from  the  foreshore  not  far  distant,  or  made  any  excavations  in  the 
field  close  at  hand,  further  observation  is  necessary  to  determine. 

At  the  end  of  the  trackway  leading  down  to  the  shore  on  the  N., 
the  following  section  is  exposed  in  a low  cliff  of  about  8 feet  from  the 
present  pebbly  beach,  e.g., 


ft. 

in. 

Grey  Lower  Lias  shale  . 

. 1 

0 

Band  of  limestone 

6 

Shale  . . . 

.’  2 

6 

Compact  light  blue  limestone 

10 

Shale  to  top  with  limestone  fragments  . 

’ 3 

0 

7 

10 

Owing  to  the  dip  of  the  strata  Severnwards,  the  beds  of  limestone 
form  ledges,  the  strike  of  which  looks  like  the  base  of  walls.  The 
beds  exposed  here  are  too  thick  and  solid,  though  much  jointed,  to 
have  been  used  for  the  construction  of  the  barrow,  which  was  com- 
posed of  beds  more  easily  adapted  for  breaking  up.  Owing  to  the 
dip  of  the  strata  on  which  the  mound  is  placed,  lower  beds  than  those 
on  the  shore  would  necessarily  crop  up,  so  that  any  section  made  near 
the  same  level  might  afford  thinner  and  more  easily  split  up  limestone. 

An  examination  of  the  material  excavated  for  fossils  did  not  prove 
very  fruitful.  The  absence  of  any  Ammonites  so  generally  character- 
istic of  this  horizon  of  the  Lias  rendered  any  zoning  impracticable ; 
and  the  only  fossil  found  which  could  be  any  indication  of  the 
horizon  was  a strongly  ribbed  Fleur omya  characteristic  of  the  .4  m- 
monites  angulatus  beds ; and  if  Pleuromya  Crocomheia,  which  it 
resembles,  may  be  classed  in  the  sub-ammonite  beds  of  Yanghan. 

II.  Miscellaneous  Notes,  by  Albany  F.  Major. 

The  position  of  Wick  Barrow,  (see  Plate  II)  dumped  down,  as  it 
were,  towards  the  base  of  a barren  and  lonely  slope  rising  about  70 
feet  from  the  flat  level  of  Wick  Moor,  is  so  unusual  that  a few  words 
of  comment  upon  it  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  choice  of  such  a 
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site  for  important  burials  at  once  suggests  that  there  has  probably 
been  some  great  physical  change  in  the  surrounding  country  since  the 
barrow  was  made,  and  the  mere  aspect  of  the  spot  would  lead  even  a 
casual  observer  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  actually  the  case. 
Mention  has  elsewhere  been  made  (pp.  8,  71)  of  the  more  recent  change 
which  has  converted  a tidal  inlet  into  an  alluvial  plain,  while  attention 
is  drawn  on  p.  76  to  the  name  of  Wick  Moor  itself,  with  the 
neighbouring  place-names  of  Stolford,  Catford  and  Whitewick.  These 
names  are  of  a type  which  must  have  been  given  by  Scandinavians 
who  settled  down  there,  temporarily  or  permanently,  at  a period  when 
Stolford  was  a channel  or  fjord  leading  to  the  inlet  or  wick  (vik)^ 
now  represented  by  the  moor ; while  Catford  was  another  channel 
leading  to  the  White  Wick  inlet.  Hence  came  naturally  enough  the 
idea  that  the  barrow  might  have  been  designedly  placed  where  it 
could  overlook  the  tidal  waters,  and  that  for  this  reason  a Scandi- 
navian origin  was  more  likely  than  a British. 

But  such  a Scandinavian  settlement  could  not  date  back  for  more 
than  some  1 200  years  at  most ; and  now  that  the  barrow  has  been 
proved  to  be  of  the  Early  Bronze  Age,  some  3700  years  ago,  an 
entirely  different  scene  presents  itself  to  the  imagination. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  at  that  distant  epoch  the  submerged  forest, 
which  is  still  visible  at  lowest  spring  tides,  and  extends  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Barret  as  far  at  least  as  Porlock,  stretched  seaward  for 
an  unknown,  and  perhaps  varying,  distance  from  the  present  coast- 
line, as  part  of  the  mainland.  On  the  land  side  the  marshy  alluvium 
which  forms  the  present  Wick  level  must  now  rise  further  up  the 
hillside  than  of  old.  When  digging  for  a well,  in  1906,  at  the  foot  of 
the  gentle  hill  on  which  the  village  of  Stockland  stands,  an  old  land 
surface  was  met  with  at  a depth  of  15  feet  below  the  present  alluvial 
level,  which  is  about  17  feet  above  mean  high-water  mark,  the  remains 
of  a wolf  and  of  trees  and  marsh  plants  being  discovered  at  that 
depth.  This  level  corresponds  with  that  of  Wick  Moor,  and  it  is 
therefore  likely  that  the  ground  of  Wick  Moor  has  risen  by  at  least 
15  feet  by  siltage  above  its  former  level.  The  depth  below  the  surface 
of  the  streams  and  rhines  near  the  sea  helps  to  bear  this  out.  The 
old  bottom  as  well  as  the  surrounding  hills  were  no  doubt  much  more 
thickly  wooded,  and  the  stream  which  runs  through  the  moor  was  of 
course  both  deeper  and  broader,  and  carried  a greater  volume  of  water. 
It  is,  however,  possible  that  at  that  date  the  rocks  extending  along 
the  coast  (from  Shu  r ton  Bars  on  the  W.)  formed  a barrier  at  Wick 
Bocks,  near  Stolford,  which  would  dam  back  the  stream  (see  Map, 
Plate  II).  In  this  case,  the  lower  part  of  Wick  Moor  must  have 
been  occupied  by  a large  fresh-water  lake,  possibly  extending  back 
to  a point  on  the  level  slightly  beyond  the  position  of  the  mound, 

(131).  It  may  be  worth  noting  that  this  suggestion  was  made  by  Mr.  Major 
before  I had  called  his  attention  to  the  passage  in  Du  Chaillu’s  “ Viking  Age,” 
quoted  on  p.  9. — h.  st.  a.  o. 
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with  a broad  river  flowing  from  it  at  Wick  Eocks,  through  the  now 
submerged  forest,  to  the  sea,  perhaps  some  miles  away. 

Opposite  the  mound,  the  hills  on  the  other  side  of  the  moor  bend 
sharply  round  toward  the  north,  and  the  wide  level  contracts  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  to  the  w.  of  the  barrow  to  the  entrance  of  a 
narrow  valley.  In  the  days  when  this  valley  bottom  lay  much  deeper, 
and  was  probably  thickly  wooded,  this  might  almost  have  been  called 
a combe.  Round  the  barrow  itself  the  ground  is  so  poor,  and  the 
rocks  so  near  the  surface,  that  the  ground  there  must  always  have 
been  open. 

This  then  was  the  position,  as  we  imagine,  when  the  barrow  was 
thrown  up.  Jutting  out  into  a wild  expanse  of  forest  country  ran  a 
long  tongue  of  land  partly  covered  with  trees.  On  its  southern  side 
a wide  open  slope  looked  down  on  a low  lying  plain,  wooded,  and 
perhaps  partly  tilled  by  a considerable  lake.  Half  way  up  the  slope, 
at  a point  where  the  plain  opened  out  from  a narrow  valley,  an  out- 
crop of  rock,  close  to  a perennial  sacred  spring,  offered  a convenient 
platform  for  the  mound.  From  the  hills  beyond  the  plain  and  valley 
the  spot  is  clearly  visible,  and  when  the  ground  was  wooded  both 
above  and  below,  it  would  have  been  even*  more  conspicuous  than  at 
present. 

These  remarks,  based  on  a few  obvious  facts,  may  perhaps  suggest 
something  of  the  vastly  different  conditions  of  the  country  at  the  time 
when  some  ancient  chieftain  who  ruled  in  the  Land  of  Quantock  was 
laid  to  rest  in  Wick  Barrow. 


APPENDIX  11. 

NOTES  ON  “ SIDWELL  ” AND  WICK  MOOR. 

By  the  Rev,  W,  H,  P.  Greswell,  M.A,  Oxon, 

The  tield  in  which  Wick  Barrow  lies  is  called  “ Burrow  Sidwells,” 
or,  according  to  the  local  pronunciation,  “ Sidewell,’'  and  originally 
was  made  up  of  two  sections,  north  and  south.  In  the  Stoke  Courcy 
Tithe  Map  of  1840  there  are  four  different  lots  bearing  the  name  of 
Sidwell,  viz.,  Nos.  1324,  1325,  1327,  and  1375,  including  a barton, 
where  there  was  possibly  also  a small  tenement.  Locally  the  mound 
itself  is  called  “ Pixy  ” or  “ Pisky-piece,”  and  it  has  always  been 
regarded  by  the  village  folk  with  a certain  amount  of  superstitious 
awe.  Previous  removal  of  material  from  the  n.e.  of  the  structure  had 
resulted  in  the  finding  of  some  human  remains.  The  remains  are 
noted  in  the  report,  as  formerly  preserved  by  Mr.  Jas.  Rawlins  (pp. 
11,  12). 

The  fields  in  question  form  part  of  the  ancient  manor  of  Wyke, 
Week,  or  Wick  Fitzpaine,  the  most  prominent  manor  thereabout  of 
the  lordship  of  Stoke  Courcy  Castle,  called  from  former  owners,  the 
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Fitzpaine  family.  There  is  still  a Wick  Pound,  close  to  Wick  Farm, 
to  which  the  Pixy-piece  ” belongs,  and  further  toward  the  south  lies 
a well  known  cover  of  great  antiquity,  known  as  Wick  Park.  There 
is  evidence  that  this  was  in  1295  {Close  Rolls)  a noted  game  preserve, 
and  at  that  date  in  the  King’s  hands.  In  1286  Wick  was  in  the 
possession  of  Queen  Eleanor,  de  dono  regis,”  in  the  catalogue  of 
properties  known  as  Kirby’s  Quest.” 

The  manor  of  Wick  Fitzpayne  has  been  split  up  recently,  Wick 
Park  being  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Alexander  Acland  Hood,  and 
Wick  Farm  being  part  of  what  is  known  as  “York’s  Charity,”  (founded 
by  the  family  of  which  the  Rev.  Wm.  York,  Rector  of  Spaxton  in 
1712,  was  a member)  which  is  held  as  a Spaxton  Charity  by  trustees. 
Close  to  Wick  Park  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  Celtic  bronze 
implements  known  was  unearthed  in  1870.  They  belong  to  Sir 
Alexander  Acland  Hood,  St.  Audries,  but  are  deposited  at  present 
in  Taunton  Castle  Museum  on  loan. 

The  stretch  of  drained  pasture  land  lying  immediately  below  and 
to  the  southward  of  the  spur  of  hill  on  which  the  tumulus  is  situated 
is  known  as  “ Wick  Moor,”  and  within  living  memory  has  been 
subject  to  periodic  inundation  by  the  flood  tides  at  full  and  new  moon, 
when  it  was  necessary  to  remove  any  stock  which  was  grazing  on  the 
meadows.  The  present  sea-defence,  known  as  Ham  Wall,”  has  put 
an  end  to  such  danger,  however.  This  moor  is  a large  and  open 
grazing  ground  and  hayfield,  distinct  in  the  Tithe  Schedule  from  the 
commons  and  waste  places  of  Stoke  Courcy,  and  indeed  not  mentioned 
in  it  as  a whole. 

Owners  of  property  have  certain  rights  here  appendant  to  certain 
holdings.  For  example,  the  Rector  of  Holford  has  a right  in  Wick 
Moor  by’  virtue  of  ancient  endowments  in  Stoke  Courcy  parish. 
Other  open  places  like  “ Stoverd  field,”  “Knighton  field,”  and  “Burton 
field,”  all  Stoke  Courcy  hamlets,  exist,  and  are  mentioned  in  the  tithe 
maps  and  in  other  documents  as  apart  from  the  commons.  But  Wick 
Moor  seems  to  stand  in  a category  by  itself,  as  having  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  parish  by  gradual  reclamation,  which  is,  to  judge 
by  its  very  slight  elevation  above  average  high  tide  mark,  almost 
certainly  the  case. 

The  place-name  “Sidwell”  or  “Sidewell”  is  suggestive,  and  no 
doubt  refers  to  the  never  failing  spring  which  rises  within  a stone’s 
throw  to  the  westward  of  the  tumulus,  and  in  the  same  field.  It  is 
apparently  the  only  natural  spring  upon  this  ridge  of  blue  lias  forma- 
tion between  the  seashore  and  the  ancient  inlet  of  Wick.  Within 
living  memory  Stoke  Courcy  women  used  to  bring  their  children  to 
this  well  to  be  washed,  if  suffering  from  any  ailment  of  either  skin  or 
eyes,  and  this  healing  reputation  is  still  well  known,  if  the  water  is 
less  sought  after. 

Probably  the  spring  keeps  up  the  memory  of  its  dedication  to  St. 
Sativola,  shortened  to  St.  Sidwell,  the  same  saint  whose  church  out- 
side the  eastern  gate  of  Exeter  is  said  to  mark  the  place  of  her  behead 
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ing  by  a certain  scytheman  or  mower.^®^  St.  Sidwell  is  of  course  the 
name  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  populous  parishes  of  Exeter, 
and  there  is  also  the  chapelry  of  SS.  David  and  Sidwell. 

According  to  her  legend,  St.  Sativola  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
four  holy  sisters,  Guthwara,  Wilgitha  and  Eadwara  being  the  others. 
They  were  said  to  be  contemporaries  of  St.  Boniface,  (a.d.  700-750), 
and  daughters  of  a British  father,  named  Benna.  In  Wales  the  com- 
memoration of  St.  Guthwara  and  her  sisters  was  held  on  Dec.  21st.^^ 

There  was  also  an  altar  to  St.  Sidwell  in  Morebath  in  1529,  as 
appears  from  the  churchwardens’  accounts. 

The  name  “ Sigwell  ” appears  in  the  parish  of  Charlton  Horethorne, 
where  in  1877  a twin  barrow  and  a single  barrow  were  explored  by 
Prof.  Kolleston  and  General  A.  Lane  Fox.^^^  In  this  case  also  a 
spring  of  water  was  adjacent  to  the  tumuli,  a coincidence  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  here  also  the  dedication  of  the  spring  had  been 
to  the  same  saint. 

If  the  dedication  of  the  spring  at  Wick  Barrow  be  accepted,  it 
gives  us  an  interesting  date,  and  also  a fresh  illustration  of  West 
Somerset  hagiology.  St.  Sativola  may  be  added  to  other  Welsh  or 
Celtic  names  which  prevail  along  the  coast.  Long  before  her  time, 
however,  the  perennial  spring  must  in  remote  heathen  ages  have 
evoked  the  w^orship  of  those  who  piled  up  the  great  tumulus  over 
their  dead.  Indeed,  it  seems  possible  that,  as  has  been  suggested,^®® 
the  most  ancient  name  for  the  spring  may  have  marked  its  association 
with  the  fairies,  as  the  “ well  of  the  Sidhe  ” in  the  ancient  Goidelic 
speech  of  the  Celts  of  Domnonia.  Then  a Christian  virgin  and 
martyr,  whose  name  approximated  to  the  popular  appellation  of  the 
spring,  was  in  due  time  made  its  tutelary  genius,  as  at  Exeter,  and 
probably  also  at  Charlton  Horethorne  and  Morebath.  If  this  sug- 
gestion be  correct  the  dedication  and  transference  of  the  old  sacred 
well  from  heathen  to  Christian  associations  may  date  from  the  time 
when,  in  ancient  Domnonia,  Celt  and  Saxon  were  being  merged  into 
one  common  race  with  common  beliefs. 


(132) .  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc.,  Vol.  XX,  pt.  ii,  p.  69. 

(133) .  “ A British  Martyrology, ” — printed  for  W.  Needham,  Holborn,  1761. 

(134) .  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc.,  Vol.  XXIX,  pt.  ii,  p.  84  ; also  Capgrave. 

(135) .  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc.,  Vol.  XXIV,  pt.  ii,  pp.  75-88. 

(136) .  By  Mr.  A.  G.  Chater. 
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APPENDIX  III. 

THE  SIDWELL  SPRING. 

By  H.  St,  George  Gray, 

In  search  of  a spring-head,  or  well,  digging  was  carried  out,  after 
the  completion  of  the  excavation  of  the  harrow,  close  to  House’s 
Barn,  at  a distance  of  about  100  yards  from  the  centre  of  Wick 
Barrow  in  a westerly  direction.  Time  did  not  permit  of  any  systematic 
digging  being  done  here,  and  the  soakage  of  water  into  the  hole  impeded 
the  work  that  was  carried  out.  At  varying  depths  down  to  l^ft.  from 
the  surface  a few  fragmentary  objects  were  found ; they  are  of  no  par- 
ticular interest,  except  perhaps  from  their  heterogeneity. 

Broken  animal  remains  were  rather  plentiful,  but  of  these  only  one 
specimen  was  of  interest,  viz.,  the  greater  part  of  a metatarsus  of  a 
large  sheep  with  a rounded,  but  not  perfectly  circular,  hole  at  the 
proximal  end^  and  similar  to  many  perforated  bones  of  the  kind  found 
in  the  Glastonbury  Lake  Village.  The  hole  averages  j^in.  in  diameter. 
It  has  not,  as  many  of  these  tarsal  bones  have,  any  perforation  at  the 
side  of  the  proximal  end  ; it  cannot  therefore  be  regarded  as  a shuttle- 
spool,  or  bobbin,  such  as  the  lake-dwellers  used  at  Glastonbury,  for 
weaving  fabrics  with  the  step-pattern  as  the  prevailing  ornament.’^^'^ 
The  two  holes,  one  at  the  end  and  one  close  to  at  the  side,  would  pre- 
vent the  unrolling  of  the  wound-on  thread.  But  the  Wick  specimen 
has  only  the  hole  at  the  end^  and  it  is  difficult  to  identify  its  purpose. 
One  of  the  tarsal  bones  with  the  pair  of  holes  was  found  with  pottery, 
etc.,  in  a British  refuse-heap  at  Steart  Common  Gate,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Parret,  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Whistler  and  Mr.  A.  Bulleid.^^® 

A small  piece  of  a flat  amber  bead,  with  part  of  a perforation 
traceable,  was  found ; but  it  is  impossible  to  date  it  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  A small  flint  flake  with  fine  secondary  chipping  was  also 
found.  Several  seashore  jDebbles  were  thrown  out  of  the  excavations, 
which  may  possibly  have  been  used  as  sling-stones.  The  shards  of 
pottery  were  for  the  most  part  glazed  fragments  apparently  of  the  XVII 
and  XVIII  Centuries ; other  fragments  were  probably  medieval. 
Then  there  was  one  small  piece  almost  certainly  Roman,  and  another 
of  early  British  type  containing  grains  of  quartz.  Several  pieces  of 
red  tile  were  observed,  but  they  might  belong  to  almost  any  period 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  era. 

(137) .  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc.,  vol.  xlviii,  pt.  ii,  PL  III,  fig.  8 ; p.  113,  fig. 
20  ; and  p.  119. 

(138) .  Op.  cit.,  vol.  Lii,  pt.  ii,  p.  121, 
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No  traces  of  masonry,  such  as  might  have  indicated  that  at  one  time 
the  spring  had  been  protected  by  some  sort  of  stone  shelter,  or  included 
in  a building,  were  found.  Between  the  spring  and  the  mound,  how- 
ever, there  seem  to  have  been  some  stone  foundations,  which  may  have 
belonged  to  the  tenement  possibly  existing  here  (as  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Greswell  on  p.  70) ; and  it  is  reported  that  when  the  field  was  under 
cultivation  a paved  path,  or  causeway,  had  been  found  extending  ap- 
parently from  the  spring  towards  the  barrow.  This  probably  did  not 
go  beyond  the  foundations  just  mentioned: 

By  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Winterbotham,  the  following  analysis  of  the 
water  of  the  Sidwell  spring  was  obtained  from  Professor  F.  S.  Kipping, 
of  the  University  College  of  Nottingham. 

‘ ‘ The  sample  of  water  has  been  examined  and  the  report  is  as 
follows : — The  water  contains  a small  quantity  of  organic  matter  in 
suspension,  and  is  rather  rich  in  total  dissolved  solid  matter,  which 
amounts  to  over  50  grains  per  gallon.  The  soluble  salts  consist  prin- 
cipally of  calcium  bicarbonate  and  calcium  sulphate,  but  small  quantities 
of  magnesium  salts  and  sodium  chloride  are  also  present.  The  water 
is  practically  free  from  ammonia,  indicating  freedom  from  recent  sewage 
contamination.  It  must  be  regarded  as  a hard  water,  the  total  hard- 
ness being  about  19°'5.  A most  careful  examination  reveals  the 
presence  of  traces  of  arsenic,  but  the  quantity  is  so  minute,  at  the  most 
one  i)art  in  two  hundred  million,  as  to  be  negligible.  Such  small 
traces  could  have  no  appreciable  effect,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  water 
is  really  arsenic  free,  the  presence  of  the  traces  actually  found  being 
probably  derived  from  the  earthenware  vessel  in  which  the  sample  was 
sent.” 

On  this  report  Dr.  Winterbotham  remarks  : — 

“ It  is  rather  negative  in  character,  and  does  not  give  much  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  arsenic  or  the  iodides,  such  as  I had  expected  to  find 
in  water  which  has  had  such  a long  repute  in  efficacy  in  skin  trouble 
and  for  sore  eyes.  The  constitution  of  the  water  undoubtedly  resembles 
that  of  many  of  the  German  springs,  and  possibly  the  calcium  sulphate 
may  be  of  service  in  scorbutic  affections.  But  I fancy  the  efficacy  of 
the  water  must  be  attributed  to  some  mystic  sentiment  which  might 
attach  itself  to  a spring  found  in  the  Pixies’  ground.” 


APPENDIX  IV. 

THE  FOLK-LORE  AND  TRADITIONS  OF  WICK  BARROW. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  W,  Whistler,  MM.C.IS. 

The  local  superstitions  and  more  definite  traditions  concerning  the 
great  barrow  known  as  “ Pixies’  Mound  ” are  very  interesting,  especi- 
ally with  regard  to  the  actual  results  of  the  exploration.  It  is  pro- 
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bable,  that  the  comparison  of  tradition  and  fact  observed  may  be  of 
service  in  similar  cases  elsewhere. 

The  barrow  stands  in  an  unusual  position,  being  considerably  below 
the  skyline  of  the  long  spur  of  land  between  the  sea  and  the  ancient 
inlet  (or  wick)  on  which  it  stands,  and  has  apparently  been  so  placed 
owing  to  an  outcrop  of  rock  which  offered  a definite  platform  on  which 
to  build  the  structure.  Possibly  owing  to  this  slight  and  isolated 
unevenness  of  the  ground,  the  barrow,  which  is  practically  in  the 
middle  of  the  field,  has  always  been  said  to  shift  its  place  occasion- 
ally; and  as  a matter  of  fact  the  relation  of  the  mound  to  the 
surrounding  hedgerows  does  vary  with  different  points  of  view  in 
unusual  ways,  which  are  quite  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  the  local 
suggestion. 

It  has  always  been  considered  a special  haunt  of  the  Pixies,  who 
were  said  to  live  in  it.  Indeed,  the  wall  when  first  discovered  was 
regarded  by  the  workmen  as  that  of  the  Pixies’  house  which  was 
“ known  to  be  there.” 

The  last  occasion  on  which  the  Pixies  are  said  to  have  been  seen  was 
^‘not  so  many  years  ago”  when  the  “ uncle”  of  a present  resident  in 
the  neighbourhood  found  them  at  work  in  the  barn  which  stands  two 
fields  away  to  the  eastward,  and  is  seen  among  the  trees  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  photograph,  Plate  III.  Hearing  the  sounds  of 
unauthorised  threshing  as  he  passed  this  barn,  the  farmer  went  to 
investigate,  and  when  close  at  hand  heard  voices.  One  thresher  said 
to  another,  “ How  I do  tweat ! ” whereon  the  other  answered,  So 
thee  do  tweat,  do  thee  1 Well  then,  I do  double  tweat,  looky  zee  ! ” 
On  which  the  farmer  looked  over  the  half-door,  and  saw  the  floor 
occupied  by  the  little  men  in  their  red  caps,  hard  at  work.  But  on 
his  exclamation  of  “Well  done,  my  little  fellows!”  they  fled,  and 
have  been  seen  no  more. 

It  is  probable  that  the  definite  naming  of  the  “ uncle  ” of  some 
known  person  is  part  of  the  legend,  and  has  been  repeated  unaltered 
from  time  immemorial.  The  same  formula  occurs  constantly  in  similar 
legends,  and  though  the  name  given  has  probably  altered  from  time  to 
time,  the  known  relationship  is  traditionally  associated  with  the  tale 
in  order  to  give  it  verisimilitude. 

Another  legend  in  connection  with  the  barrow  has  no  definite  name 
of  the  sort  connected  with  it.  It  is  told  that  a certain  ploughman  at 
work  in  one  of  the  adjacent  fields  heard  the  voice  of  a little  child  cry- 
ing round  the  mound,  and  complaining  that  it  had  “ broken  its  peel.” 
Thinking  that  the  child  must  needs  be  lost  in  so  lonely  a place,  the 
man  went  to  look  for  it,  but  though  he  saw  no  child,  found  a little 
wooden  shovel,  the  “ peel  ” with  which  the  loaves  were  put  into  the 
old  brick  ovens,  lying,  with  its  handle  broken,  on  the  mound.  Think- 
ing that  the  child  had  probably  hidden  in  the  bushes  which  overgrew 
the  south  side  of  the  barrow,  but  would  certainly  come  out  to  recover 
its  toy,  he  spliced  the  broken  peel  with  some  string,  and  left  it  where 
he  found  it.  He  heard  no  more  of  the  child,  but  when  his  work  was 
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over,  had  the  curiosity  to  go  to  see  if  the  peel  had  been  taken.  It 
was  gone,  but  in  its  place  lay  a beautiful  cake,  hot  from  the  oven  of 
the  pixy,  as  his  reward. 

This  legend  occurs  here  and  there  in  England,  but  is  very  common 
in  Scandinavia  in  connection  with  tumuli.  In  this  case,  as  the  curious 
group  of  names  of  Scandinavian  type,  Stolford,  Catford  and  White- 
wick,  clustered  at  the  mouth  of  the  inlet  of  Wick,  seem  to  point  to 
an  actual  ancient  Scandinavian  settlement,  it  is  possible  that  this  tale 
is  of  Northern  origin,  coeval  with  the  (VIII  Cent.  ?)  settlement  to 
which  some  of  the  old  families  of  the  locality  still  trace  their  origin, 
as  “ Danes  who  stayed  here  when  they  were  about.” 

Perhaps  in  this  connection  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  the  mound 
was  said  to  be  the  burial-place  of  a Dane.  But  in  our  county  the 
Dane  stands  for  an  enemy  generally,  much  as  round  Colchester  the 
Roman  holds  a similar  place. 

It  was  always  said  that  occasionally  of  an  evening  wonderful  music 
could  be  heard  from  the  mound  across  the  levels,  and  this  was  ascribed 
to  the  Pixies,  as  a matter  of  course. 

Two  most  persistent  and  thoroughly  believed  statements  were  made 
about  the  barrow,  which  are  almost  certainly  traditions  of  actual 
occurrences,  and  not  at  all  to  be  classed  as  superstitions.  One  was 
that  “ if  the  mound  were  to  be  removed  by  day,  it  would  be  set  back 
again  at  night.”  The  other  was  that  harm  would  inevitably  happen 
to  anyone  who  broke  into  the  mound.”  These  two  statements  had 
survived  the  removal  of  a considerable  amount  of  material  from  the 
N.E.  portion  of  the  barrow  (see  p.  11),  and  were  reiterated  constantly 
during  the  early  stages  of  the  exploration.  Personally,  I was  always 
of  the  opinion  that  the  former  tradition  actually  referred  to  some  early 
attempt  at  mound-breaking,  possibly  by  a hostile  tribe,  and  its  frustra- 
tion by  the  tribe  to  whom  it  belonged,  the  statement  of  harm  to  the 
despoilers  being  a natural  corollary. 

That  we  should  discover  that  the  mound  had  actually  been  broken 
into  by  the  Eomans,  and  that  their  excavation  had  been  carefully 
filled  in,  was  a remarkable  evidence  of  the  persistence  of  tradition. 
The  Eomans  had  certainly  had  time  to  reach  the  ground  level,  but  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  leave  the  neigh- 
bourhood without  some  attempt  being  made  by  the  Celts  to  regain  the 
valuables  which  they  presumably  searched  for. 

It  may  be  significant  that  there  has  been  in  our  time  no  legend  of 
buried  treasure  attaching  to  the  mound.  One  would  imagine  that 
some  such  legend  led  the  Eomans  to  open  it ; but  their  action  must  in 
any  case  have  put  an  end  to  the  belief  that  treasure  remained.  One 
may  almost  say  for  certain,  however,  that  they  were  disappointed. 
The  mound  is  too  early  for  any  store  of  grave-otferings  of  gold. 

The  place  which  the  barrow  seems  to  have  held  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  the  district  was  evident  in  the  unexpected  interest  shewn  in 
the  work  as  it  proceeded,  and,  perhaps,  still  more  in  the  extraordinary 
reports  which  went  round  among  the  villagers.  The  limited  time 
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which  we  had  at  our  disposal  in  the  spring,  coupled  with  the  far 
greater  importance  of  the  exploration  than  had  been  expected,  caused 
an  apparently  sudden  abandonment  of  the  work  in  April  which  was 
unaccountable  to  the  neighbourhood.  The  coincidence  of  a serious 
illness  in  the  family  of  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  work  was  of  course 
considered  as  the  main  reason  of  its  discontinuance,  as  “ we  dared  not 
go  on.”  It  was  also  persistently  stated  that  “ the  King  had  stopped 
the  work.”  It  was  said  that  he  had  at  first  sent  telegrams  to  com- 
mand us  to  desist,  and  that  these  bad  been  followed  by  a messenger  in 
a motor-car.  If  we  wished  to  go  on,  we  should  “ have  to  get  an  act 
of  Parliament.”  So  far  as  we  know,  hardly  a soul  visited  the  mound 
after  the  men  had  left  off  work  for  the  day,  though  a good  many  came 
on  the  Sundays.  There  was  at  no  time  the  least  interference  with  the 
work,  and  beyond  the  displacement  of  a few  stones,  which  may  have 
been  accidental,  no  one  seems  to  have  cared  to  touch  the  actual  ex- 
cavations during  our  absence. 

The  actual  “ finds  ” made,  were  of  course,  considerably  magnified  by 
report,  in  spite  of  the  statements  correctly  made  in  the  local  papers. 
The  flint  knife-dagger  was  magnified  into  a stone  sword  as  long  as  a 
man’s  arm,”  and  the  beakers  into  “ splendid  bronze  flagons  ” or 
‘‘  bronze  quart  pots.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  a Danish  chief 
was  not  found  interred  in  the  barrow  led  to  the  entirely  erroneous 
statement  that  nothing  at  all  had  been  found,  and  that  the  work  had 
been  a complete  failure.  That  such  a find  might  be  possible  was 
fairly  to  be  expected. 

Besides  the  signs  of  local  Scandinavian  settlement  and  the  legends 
already  noted,  the  unusual  position  of  the  mound  on  the  very  shore  of 
what  had  evidently  been  a well  sheltered  inlet  of  the  sea  suggested 
that  a spot  so  favourable  for  the  berthing  of  long  ships  might  have 
been  chosen  for  the  funeral  obsequies  of  a,  possibly  defeated,  chief. 
The  known  historic  landings  of  the  Danes  on  this  coast  lent  additional 
colour  to  the  idea.  Had  such  a burial  been  discovered,  a vexed  point 
in  Alfredian  history  might  well  have  been  settled,  and  even  for  that 
reason  alone  the  exploration  was  more  than  justified.  The  actual 
results,  however,  though  of  the  greatest  interest  archseologically,  could 
perhaps  hardly  impress  the  public  generally  as  the  hoped  for  discovery 
of  a historic  burial  would  have  done.  The  proof  that  the  district  had 
been  an  important  centre  of  an  early  Goidelic  population  will  perhaps 
be  better  appreciated  as  time  goes  on  ; and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  all 
events  the  exploration  has  roused  a keen  interest  in  the  earlier  relics 
of  our  county  among  those  who  watched  the  work. 
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BY  THE  KEY.  F.  W.  WEAVEE,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 


rr^HE  small  Augustinian  prior j of  St.  Nicholas  of  Barlinch, 
anciently  Berlicli  or  Berliz,  is  situated  in  the  parish  of 
Brompton  Begis,  and  was  founded  in  the  time  of  Henry  II 
(1154-1189)  by  William  de  Say.  It  must  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  another  house  with  a similar  name,  the  much 
more  important  Premonstratensian  Abbey  of  Barlings  in 
Lincolnshire. 

Barlinch  was  always  a small  house,  it  was  only  worth 
£98  145.  in  26  Hen.  VIII  ( Valor  Ecclesiasticus).  When 
the  house  was  surrendered  it  consisted  of  a prior  and  six 
canons.  J ohn  Barwyke,  prior,  received  a pension  of  20  marks  ; 
the  canons  were:  John  Dyer,  “ clericus  ” ; Thomas  Matthew, 
who  was  transferred  to  Taunton  Priory,  and  received  a pension 
of  £5  65.  8c?.;  William  Cocford,  Thomas  Wyther,  William 
Hadley,  and  William  Spencer.  I am  indebted  to  the  Bight 
Bev.  Dr.  Gasquet  for  kindly  sending  me  this  list.  It  has  been 
printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  S.A.S.,  vol.  xxxvill,  p.  333. 

Barlinch  priory  had  quite  a small  endowment,  some  £100  a 
year,  and  it  seems  always  to  have  been  in  monetary  diffi- 
culties ; this,  I suspect,  is  why  we  sometimes  find  only  two  or 
three  canons  taking  part  in  the  election  of  a prior. 

As  early  as  1273  the  prior  acknowledges  that  he  owes 
Henry  de  Stoke  20  marks,  which,  in  default  of  payment,  are 

Vol.  LIV  {Third  Series,  Vol.  XIV),  Part  11.  f 
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to  be  levied  from  his  lands  and  chattels  in  Somerset ; ^ and  in 
1539,  just  before  the  end  came,  the  house  was  £60  in  debt 
(see  p.  88). 


1175 

1243 

1268 

1288 

1320 

1329 

1347 

1379 

1387 

1390 


1430 


1456 


1478 

1488 


Priors  of  Barlmch. 

Walter  Wells  Cath.  MSS.  19,  38,  45, 

46,  55. 

John  S.R.S.  vi,  120. 

Robert  Wells  Cath.  MSS.  106  ; also  in 

1277  do.  148. 

Umfraj  Collinson  iii,  503. 

Hugh  Price,  resigned  S.R.S.  i,  177.  Harl.  MS.  6964, 
Jan.  13.  p.  59. 

Humphrey  de  Lymbiri,  resigned  ij  Non.  March,  1347. 
Simon  Pyle,  confirmed 

iij  Non  March.  Bp.  Ralph’s  Reg. 

William^  Clerical  Subsidy  3 Ric.  II  |. 

William  Wroxhale^  Wells  Cath.  MSS.  397. 

John  de  Taunton 

Robert  Inq.  14  Ric.  II ; also  in  1405, 

Stafford’s  Reg.  188. 

John  Porter,  on  whose  death 
Thomas  Bury,  con- 
firmed Nov.  24; 

ob.  23  Jan.,  1456  Harl,  MS.  6966,  f.  56,  119. 
Thomas  Thornbury,^®  Ibid.  f.  119;  also  in  1464, 
el.  Feb.  5,  con-  Healey’s  West  Somerset, 

firmed  Feb.  19  144n. 

William  Hampne  Pat.  Roll  Ed.  IV — Ric.  Ill, 

1476-85,  p.  93. 

John  Chestre,  ob.  Harl.  MS.  6966,  f.  144. 

22  Sept. 


1.  Close  Roll,  Ed.  I,  1272-9,  p.  112. 

2.  Probably  identical. 

2a.  When  he  was  elected  there  were  seven  canons  in  the  monastery  ; he  was 
suspended  for  dilapidation,  Oct.  16,  1461.  Harl.  MS.  6966,  f.  101. 
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1488  Robert  Wynde,^  elect- 
ed 4 Oct.,  deprived 


1492 

1492  Thomas  Birde^  elected 
Sept.  3 


Ihid. 


Ibid,  f.  149. 


Robert  W ynde,  re- 
stored and  resign- 
ed 7 May,  1498.  Ibid.  f.  153. 

1515  Thomas  Birde,  re- 
signed Dec.  1,  1524  Harl.  MS.  6967,  f.  21b,  26. 

1524  John  Norman,®  elected 


Dec.  2 
also  in  1534 
1537  John  Berwick 


Ibid.  f.  47b. 

Valor  Eccles. 

MS.  Coll.,  vol.  xxvii,  fo.  86b. 


[Thomas  Birde,  prior  of  Barlinch,  was  admitted  to  the  vicarage  of  Brompton 
Begis  Dec.  1,  1515,  he  resigned  it  July  20,  1519.  Harl.  MS.  6967,  f.  21b,  26. 
He  resigned  the  post  of  prior  Dec.  1,  1524,  on  which  occasion  he  was  granted  a 
pension  of  £6  13s.  4d.  Every  week  he  was  to  have  20  panes  alhos  and  7 [pawes] 
conventuales  for  his  servant  and  12  gallons  of  ale  and  every  week  two  portiones 
canonicales  or  their  value,  and  20/-  a year  for  the  stipend  of  his  servant,  and 
one  gown  of  livery  ; and  each  year  the  said  brother  Thomas  was  to  have  one 
rochetam  lineam  canonicalem  and  each  4th  year  one  habitum  honestum  canoni- 
calem  and  for  his  chamber  sufficient  wood  and  1 lb.  of  candles  per  week  and  he 


was  to  have  the  best  chamber  in  the  priory  next  to  that  of  the  prior.  Harl.  MS. 
6967,  f.  47b.] 


Benefactors  of  Barlinch  Priory 
(from  tbe  Charter  of  1339). 


William  de  Say,  founder  ; Matilda  de  Say,  his  daughter  ; 
William  Scot;  Joan  de  Ferrers  and  her  son,  John  de 
Avranche  ; John  Forester;  Geoffry  de  Buveneye  ; Luke  de 
Feskeford;®^  Richard  de  Turbervill  ; Isolda,  Abbess  of 
Godstow;®^  Reginald  de  Mohun  ; Gilbert  de  Wyppelesden  ; 

3.  Elected  by  two  canons. 

4.  He  was  a canon  of  Taunton,  and  was  elected  by  three  canons.  Bp.  Fox 
Reg.,  p.  164. 

5.  Elected  by  nine  canons. 

5a.  Vexford  in  Stogumber. 

5b.  Wells  Cath.  MSS.  148.  (See  p.  108). 
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Adam  de  Withiwille ; Robert  Fermy;  Robert  de  la  Were; 
Hugh,  son  of  Bernard;  William  la  Soythiche ; William  de 
Regny ; William  de  Wittenor ; Mark  and  Richard  de 
Ouschiwys  (or  Cusehiwys) ; Amicia,  daughter  of  Hugh  of 
Holeford ; Ralph,  son  of  Richard,  son  of  Bernard  ; Ralph, 
son  of  Bernard  ; John  Moryn  and  Ralph  Moryn ; John 
Comyn ; Matilda  Kaye,  daughter  of  Wm.  le  Scot;  Robert 
Burnell ; Ralph,  son  of  Bernard,  and  Letitia  de  Say  his  wife 
Mark,  son  of  Sibil  de  Wetun  ; Lutitia  de  Say  and  Hugh  her 
son  ; Adam  Rufus  ; Avicia,  daughter  of  Hugh  of  Holeford  ; 
Warin  de  Bassingburn  William  Mallunry  ; Robert  Try  vet ; 
Hugh  Cocus  ; Robert  de  Pycatiston  [Pixton]  ; William  de 
Greynwyll ; Ralph  de  Lolinton  (see  p.  106). 

Besides  the  above  benefactors,  we  find  that  John  de 
Radyngton  gave  the  priory  the  advowson  of  the  church  of 
Bradford,  co.  Som. ; the  licence  for  the  alienation  in  mortmain 
is  dated  at  Westminster,  Feb.  12,  1381.^ 

On  Sept.  29,  1382,  John  Walsham,  Richard,  late  the  parson 
of  Brisford  [Brushford],  and  Richard  Bere  gave  glebe  valued 
at  five  marks,  and  the  advowson  of  the  church  of  Bradeford 
valued  at  20  marks.^  He  is  called  John  Waskham  in  a pre- 
vious document,  and  also  on  p.  85. 

In  1268  there  is  an  engagement  by  Robert,  prior,  and  the 
convent  of  Berliz  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  Hugh  de  Romenal, 
their  late  benefactor,  treasurer  of  Wells  Cathedral.®  The 
document  is  in  Latin,  with  two  seals,  one  perfect  the  other 
broken.  The  perfect  one  is  believed  to  be  the  only  seal  of  the 
priory  now  existing.  The  original  seal  is  1|  inches  by  1 inch, 
the  photograph  here  produced  is  2 inches  by  Ij  inches.  The 
inscription  is  : 

S’  ROB’TI  PORIS  SCI  NICHOLAI  DE  B’LIZ 

6.  Wells  Cath.  MSS.,  19. 

(la.  In  1265  Sir  Warine  de  Bassingburne  was  patron  of  Morebath.  Brones- 
combe’s  Reg.,  156. 

7.  P.R.  Ric.  II,  1377-81,  p.  599.  8.  P.R.  Ric.  II,  1381-85,  pp.  53,  167. 

9.  Wells  Cath.  MSS.,  106.  The  photograph  of  the  seal  has  (with  the  kind 

permission  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Wells)  already  appeared  in  So7nerset 
and  Dorset  Notes  and  Quei'ies  (vol.  x,  p.  305). 


The  Seal  of  Robert, 
Prior  of  Barlinch. 
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With  regard  to  the  name  Romenal  or  Rumenal,  we  read  of 
the  marsh  of  Romenej  or  Romenhale.^® 

The  following  places  mentioned  in  the  foundation  deed 
(printed  at  the  end  of  this  Paper)  are  to  he  found  on  the 
ordnance  map,  and  are  all  in  the  neighbourhood  of  King’s 
Brompton  : 

Northcott,  Stolford,  Smallmour,  Comhshead,  Foxhanger, 
Browford,  Blagdon  Hill,  Westcott,  Cooksly,  Withy  Farm, 
Woolcot  [Wlfletecote],  Upton,  Four  Chimnies  [?  Chymme- 
worth],  Bittiscombe,^^  Greenslade,  Hareford,  Pixton,  -Ven, 
Bury,  Surridge,  Morebath,  Chilly  Bridge,  Witherham,  Lin- 
combe,  Warmoor,  Hickham  (Hycombe),  Rainsbury,  Perry 
(Piriham),  Shircombe,  and  Hoan  (la  Heen). 

I cannot  find  Radeshanger,  but  there  is  Mousehanger. 

Liddon  Family. 

William  de  Liddon,  and  the  place  name  Liddune,  are  men- 
tioned in  the  foundation  deed.  Mr.  Dicker  of  Winsford  has 
kindly  told  me  that  Lyddon’s  Hill  is  in  the  parish  of  Brompton 
Regis,  at  the  junction  of  two  roads  on  the  main  road  from 
Dulverton  to  that  parish,  above  the  Exe  valley,  and  not  far 
above  Barlinch. 

In  1327, 

Johane  de  Lyddone^^  was  assessed  at  . . ij^. 

Adam  de  Lyddone  „ „ . . vi<i. 

The  Liddons  were  an  old  Winsford  family  living  at 
Edbrooke  F arm  in  that  parish  for  centuries ; that  place  now 
knows  them  no  more ; to  this  family  belonged,  I believe, 
though  perhaps  remotely,  the  late  Canon  Liddon.  The  name 
occurs  in  the  register  of  Knowstone  (Devon). 

We  learn  from  Feudal  Aids  for  Somerset,  p,  333,  that  in 
1316  there  were  four  landowners  in  Brompton  Regis  : 

10.  P.K.  Hen.  YI,  1429-36,  p.  23. 

11.  There  was  a chapel  here  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  mentioned  in  will  of 
John  Skynner,  of  Upton,  20  June,  1542  (author’s  MSS.  Collections). 

12.  S.R.S.  hi,  177. 
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The  Prior  of  Berlich, 

Robert  Wjthecombe, 

GreofFrej  de  Besilles, 

John  de  Lynch. 

The  same  authority  (p.  406)  tells  us  that  in  1428  the  church 
of  Winsford  paid  a pension  of  IO5.  to  the  prior;  and  the 
church  of  Brompton  Regis  one  of  3 marks. 

William  de  Mohun. 

Reginald  his  son,  aged  5 at  Christmas  next,  is  his  next  heir. 
Levon,  Extent,  Saturday  before  St.  Luke,  10  Ed.  I. 

Otery  Mohun.  The  manor  (extent  given),  including 
£9  II5.  9d.  rent  from  the  prior  of  Berliz  for  tenements  in 
Marinelegh  [Mariansleigh  chapel  in  the  deanery  of  S. 
Molton],  with  the  advowson  of  the  church,  held  of  the 
aforesaid  heir  of  John  de  Mohun,  doing  service  of  two 
knights’  fees.’^ 

[The  Reginald  de  Mohun  of  the  charter,  see  p.  103,  is  probably  the  one  who 
died  in  1257.] 

1345.  William  Toli,  a poor  clerk  of  Duumow,  in  the  diocese  of 
London,  who  fought  when  Henry,  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, was  killed  by  the  Turks.  For  a benefice  in  the  gift 
of  the  Bishop  of  London,  notwithstanding  that  he  has  papal 
letters  for  a poor  clerk’s  benefice  in  the  gift  of  the 
Augustinian  Abbot  {sic)  and  convent  of  Orlyche  (Barlinch), 
which  letters  he  lost  at  sea  on  his  return  to  England. 

Granted  for  the  amount  of  25  marks  with  cure  of 
souls,  15  without. 

Avignon,  16  Kal.  Jan.^^ 

[The  editor  of  the  Papal  Registers  thinks  that  Barlinch  is  meant,  but  the 
mention  of  abbot  instead  of  prior  makes  this  a little  doubtful. 

“Tresor  de  Chronologie  ” (p.  2199),  says  that  Henri,  bishop  of  Negrepont, 
became  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  1341  ; he  was  killed  at  the  defence  of 
Smyrna,  14  Jan.,  1345.] 

1379.  Letter  of  William,  prior  of  the  priory  of  Barlych,  the 

13.  Imp  p.m.  10  Ed.  I.  Calendar,  vol.  ii,  Ed.  I,  No.  436. 

J4.  Cal.  of  Papal  Registers,  Petitions  I,  1342-1419,  p.  50. 
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deputy  of  John  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  to  John,  prior  of 
the  priory  of  Taunton,  relating  to  the  collection  of  the 
clerical  subsidy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Tan  ton 
Dat.  at  Tanton,  July  1,  1379. 

At  the  end  the  following  clergy  are  mentioned  as  assistant 
collectors  : 

Simon  Cherde,  B.  of  Chylton. 

J ohn  Kyke,  V.  of  W embdon. 

John  Lovel,  B.  of  Porlock. 

Adam  Byke,  V.  of  Minehead. 

Bobert  Schitterne,  V.  of  Kingston. 

Peter  Whyte,  B.  of  Buckland  St.  Mary. 

Thomas  Maddygley,  B.  of  Monkton. 

Bobert  Edyngdon,  B.  of  Thornfalcon. 

Inq.  P.M.  14  Bic.  II  (1390-1). 

The  jury  say  that  John  Taunton,  prior  of  Berliche,  prede- 
cessor of  the  now  prior,  acquired  1 messuage  2 carucates 
of  land,  called  Bedeshanger,  in  Kingsbrumpton,  and  in 
Shortcombe  8 mess.  41  virgates  of  land,  and  in  Kings- 
brumpton a croft  called  Hycombe,  and  that  William 
Wrexhall,  the  present  prior,  acquired  the  advowson  of  the 
church  of  Bradford  and  3 messuages  and  1 croft  containing 
80  acres  of  land  in  Bradford,  and  that  all  the  lands,  etc.,  in 
Kingsbrumpton  and  Shortcombe  were  held  in  the  time  of 
their  alienation  of  Mathew  Besiles,  ancestor  of  Peter  Besiles, 
who  is  now  living,  and  that  the  said  advowson,  3 messuages 
and  1 croft  in  Bradford,  were  held  of  J ohn  W ascam,  but  by 
what  service  is  unknown. 

1445,  March  16  Licence  at  the  request  of  John,  archbishop 
Westminster.  of  Canterbury,  the  chancellor,  for  the  prior 
and  canons  of  the  house  and  church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  Berlyche,  whose  original  endowment  is  diminished, 
to  acquire  in  mortmain  lands  and  rents  to  the  value  of  20 
15.  Clerical  Subsidy  (B.  and  W.  diocese),  3 Ric.  II 
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marks  a year  from  the  said  archbishop,  Nicholas  Radeford 
or  other  persons,  without  fine  or  fee,  to  pray  for  the  good 
estate  of  the  king,  the  archbishop  and  N icholas  and  for  their 
souls  after  death,  and  for  the  soul  of  Henry  V,  and  to  do 
and  support  other  charges  and  works  of  piety  according  to 
the  ordinance  of  the  said  benefactors.  [R-R.  Hen.  VI, 
1441-6,  p,  359.] 

1462.  There  is  an  early  Chancery  Proceeding  of  2 Ed.  4 
(1462)  [Series  II,  p.  446]  in  which  Richard  Hill  is  the 
plaintiff,  and  William,  prior  of  St.  Nicholas,  Berlyche,  is 
the  defendant,  relating  to  a tenement  in  Morebath,  co. 
Devon. 

Mekely  beseecheth  your  lordship  your  pore  Oratour 
Richard  Hill  that  whereas  your  said  Oratour  at  the  courte  of 
William  prior  of  Berliche  holden  at  Morebath  the  Wednes- 
day next  after  the  feast  of  St.  Luke,  2 Ed.  IV,  took  of  the 
prior  a tenement  there  after  the  custom  of  the  said  manor 
of  Morebath  for  term  of  his  life  and  paid  5 marks  6s.  8d. 
for  a fyne  and  so  was  admitted  tenant  of  the  same  and  now 
because  your  said  Oratour  hath  no  writing  ensealed  of  the 
said  lease,  the  prior  hath  put  him  from  the  said  tenement 
against  all  manner  of  reason  and  conscience  and  as  he  hath 
no  remedy  at  the  Common  Law,  may  your  lordship  grant  a 
writ  sub  pena  to  be  directed  to  the  said  prior  commanding 
him  to  appear  before  the  king  in  chancery,  etc.,  etc. 

plegii  de  1 J ohes  F urres  de  Chilmelegh,  in  co.  Devon,  gent, 

prosequendo  ) Johes  Clyverdon  de  Exon,  gentilman. 

Gkant  of  Two  Faiks. 

1478,  Ap.  9 Grant  to  William  Hampne,  the  prior  and  the 

Westminster,  convent  of  St.  Nicholas,  Berliche,  of  two  fairs 
yearly  at  their  town  of  Bery  [Bury  in  Bromp- 
ton  Regis],  co.  Som.,  one  on  the  feast  of  the  Assumption 
and  the  day  preceding  and  the  day  following,  and  the  other 
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on  the  feast  of  St.  Nicholas  and  the  day  preceding  and  the 
day  following,  with  a court  of  pie-powder  and  all  issues, 
profits,  and  amercements,  provided  that  it  he  not  to  the 
harm  of  neighbouring  fairs.^® 

Injunctions  at  Barlinch. 

In  the  Exchequer  K.R.  Ecclesiastical  Documents  preserved 
at  the  P.R.O.  [Bundle  3,  3/4],  there  are  certain  injunctions 
ordered  at  the  monastery  of  Berlych,  these  are  said  to  belong 
to  the  XVI  century. 

The  bishop  hears  that  the  ancient  number  of  canons  is  not 
kept  up,  and  orders  that  two  extra  canons  shall  be  admitted 
before  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  next  ensuing.  He  further 
orders  that  no  one  shall  go  outside  the  monastery  for  the 
sake  of  recreation  or  any  other  cause  without  the  permission 
of  the  prior ; further,  that  no  one  shall  leave  the  dormitory 
after  compline  unless  with  the  permission  of  the  sub-prior, 
obtained  in  the  refectory  at  the  last  meal.  All  the  canons 
are  to  have  their  meals  in  the  refectory  or  some  other  honest 
place,  when  one  of  the  canons  is  to  read  the  bible  to  them, 
and  the  lives  of  the  saints  and  the  fathers,  according  to 
the  rule  of  St.  Augustine.  No  canon  is  to  retain  for  himself 
more  than  one  servant ; silence  is  ordered  in  the  church, 
cloister,  dormitory,  and  refectory ; signs  are  to  be  used ; no 
canon  shall  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  house  under  pain  of  im- 
prisonment for  one  month.  No  canon  shall  contradict  the 
prior  or  sub-prior  or  a senior  in  things  relating  to  religion, 
under  pain  of  abstinence  of  bread 'and  w'ater,^erm  quartis 
et  sextis,  for  one  month.  The  prior  is  to  provide  proper 
food  for  the  canons,  and  to  cause  one  to  instruct  them  in 
grammar.  A light  is  to  be  kept  burning  in  the  church  day 
and  night  before  the  altar,  and  the  dormitory,  wEich  is 
ruinous,  is  to  be  repaired. 


16.  P.R.  Ed.  IV  and  Ric.  Ill,  1476-85.  p.  93. 
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1539  Letter  of  John  Trego nwell  to  Cromwell.^^  At  Bar- 
Nov.  9.  Ijnche  in  Somerset  belonging  to  the  Canons  Austins 
the  prior  will  resign  if  Sir  John  Barwyke,  the  sub- 
prior may  succeed.  He  is  a man  of  discretion,  and  though 
you  have  given  me  authority  to  receive  resignations  and 
order  the  elections  of  abbots  and  priors^  without  your  special 
pleasure  I will  attempt  nothing  of  the  same.  The  lands  are 
£100  yearly,  and  the  house  is  £60  in  debt  and  in  some  de- 
oay.  This  day  I ride  to  Barnstaple  and  other  parts  of 
Devonshire.  Barlynche,  9 Nov. 

The  ordinary  would  have  elected  Barwyke  as  the  house  is 
not  of  the  King’s  foundation.  Mr.  Phetypace  of  Beselles 
Lyghe  is  the  founder.  I have  showed ‘the  parties  that  the 
whole  matter  is  in  your  hands  and  that  they  must  sue  to 
you. 


Annuities. 

23  May,  William  Norman  came  into  the  Court  of 
30  Hen.  YlII.  Augmentations  and  exhibited  a certain 
writing  under  the  conventual  seal  of  the  late 
monastery  of  Barlyche,  suppressed  and  dissolved  by  the 
authority  of  parliament,  to  this  effect  : — 

John  Norman,  prior  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Nicholas  of 
Berlyche  and  the  convent  of  the  same  place,  have  granted 
to  William  Norman,  of  Bradford  in  co.  Som.,  for  his  good 
service  done  to  them,  an  annuity  of  26^.  8c?.  issuing  from 
their  manor  of  Bradford,  cMm  iina  toga  de  secta,  to  be  paid 
to  the  said  W.  Norman  for  the  term  of  his  life  quarterly, 
with  power  of  distraint. 

“Given  in  our  Chapter  House,  4 Oct.,  18  Hen.  VIII. 
Edmund  Gregory  received  an  annuity  of  60^.  per  annum.^^ 

17.  Letters  and  Papers,  Hen.  VIIT,  voi.  ix,  No.  795. 

18.  Bodl.  Libr.,  Kawlinson  MS.,  B.  419,  f.  382. 

19.  Archbold’s  “ Somerset  lleligious  Houses,”  p.  154. 
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The  Michell  Family  and  Barlinch. 

Walter  Michell,  Esq.,  o£  Cannington.  Inq.  p.m.  3 Hen.  VII 
[No.  257].  Among  other  property  in  Somerset  he  held 
tenements  in  Hillfarrance  worth  205.  of  the  prior  of 
Berlyche,  service  unknown. 

John,  son  of  Walter  Mychell,  Esq.  Inq.  8 Hen.  VII  [No. 
756].  The  same  lands  in  Hillfarrance  are  mentioned. 
The  following  pedigree  is  given  in  the  Inquisition. 

Walter  Mychell.  = Agnes. 


Wm.  John  Mychell,  Thomas.  Agnes.  Reginald.  Joan, 
oh.  s.p.  oh.  3 Nov.  last.  21  and  more  Elinor. 

s.p.  at  John’s  Margery, 

death. 

Among  grants  in  May,  1545,  we  find  the  following 
1545.  Richard  Michell,  warrant  for  livery  of  lands  in  co. 

Somerset,  as  son  and  heir  of  Richard  Michell,  deceased, 
who  by  an  office  found  13  Dec.,  31  H.  VIII,  died  seised  in 
fee  of  the  manor  of  Northborn,  with  lands  in  Northborn  and 
Durleghe  holden  of  the  honor  of  Trobidge,  parcel  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  also  of  lands  in  Hillfarrance, 
holden  of  the  King  as  of  the  late  priory  of  Barleghe. 

Dated  25  April,  37  H.  VIII,  del.  W estminster,  4 May.^® 

Site  of  the  Priory. 

The  site  w'as  granted  by  Henry  VIII  to  Sir  John  Wallop ; 
dn  his  will,  given  in  Testamenta  Vetusta  732,  he  speaks  of 
“ my  manor  of  Bury  and  Barlich.” 

On  June  16,  30  Hen.  VIII,  w^e  find  a warrant  of  Sir  Richard 
Ryche  to  Thomas  Pope,  the  treasurer  of  the  Augmentations, 
to  pay  to  Sir  John  Wallop,  Kt.,  £50,  being  half  a year’s  rent 
of  the  site  and  demesnes  of  the  late  monastery  of  Barlegh  and 
other  manors  granted  by  the  King  to  the  said  Sir  John  by 
patent  previous  29th  May.^^ 

20.  Letters  and  Papers,  Hen.  VITl,  XX,  Part  I,  g.  846(8). 

21.  8th  Report  Hist.  MSS.,  Ap.  II,  p.  25b. 
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In  her  will,  dated  Dec.  5,  1547,  Magdalene  Trystram  of 
King’s  Brumton,  widow,  mentions  “ The  lease  I have  in  the 
House  and  demesnes  of  Barlegge.”^^ 

Sale  of  the  Barlinch  Property. 

Hulfraunce,  Farm  of  the  manor  of.  Bequest  to  purchase  : 
also  farm  of  the  rectories  of  Upton  and  Bittescomb. 
John  Charles  and  Bichard  Parker.  12  Mar.  37.  H. 
VIII. 

Certain  woods,  the  property  of  the  convent.  No  request. 
Humphrey  Codes. 

Cathanger,  rent  in.  Bequest  to  purchase.  Sir  Arthur  Darcy, 
Kt.  2 July,  37  H.  VIII,  sec.  3. 

Upton  and  Byttescombe,  farm  of  the  rectories  of.  Bequest 
to  purchase.  Thomas  Goodwyn.  19  Sept.,  36  Hen. 
VIII,  sec.  2. 

Wyn[s]ford,  farms  in.  Bequest  to  purchase.  Sir  Bichard 
Graynfeld.  27  July,  38  Hen.  VIII. 

Broforde  and  Hilfraunce,  farm  of  the  rectory  of.  Bight  to 
purchase.  Bichard  Parker,  of  Tavistock,  Devon. 
6 July,  35  Hen.  VIII. 

Morebath,  farm  of  the  rectory.  Bequest  to  purchase.  George 
Bolle,  Esq.,  of  Stevynston,  and  George  Heydon,  of  St. 
Mary  Ottery,  Gent. 

Vexford  and  Cathanger,  in  the  parish  of  Stogurcy,  rents  in. 
Bequest  to  purchase.  Wm.  Lord  Stourtone.  7 July, 
35  Hen.  VIII,  sec.  1. 

The  Founders  of  Barlinch. 

The  pedigree  of  Say  is  rather  complicated,  and  it  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  no  two  authorities  are  agreed  upon  it. 
We  believe  the  following  to  be  correct  as  far  as  it  goes. 

22.  Brown’s  “ Somerset  Wills,”  III,  116. 

23.  Archbold’s  “Somerset  Religious  Houses,”  p.  203. 
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Beatrice.  = Geoffrey  Fitz  Peter.  Matilda.  = Wm.  de  Bocheland. 


Matilda. 

= Wm.  de 
Avranches, 
[he  was  living 
1225,  but  d. 
before  1230. 


1 — Avranches.  = Joan.  = 2 Robt.  de  Ferrers. 
[Inq. 


37  H. 
III]. 


Hawisia 
(dead  in  1226). 
= John  de 
Bovill. 


G.E.C.] 


John  de  Avranches.  = Amicia. 
set.  23  in  37  Hen.  HI. 

Inq.  42  Hen.  Ill,  1257. 


Joan,  Margaret,  Elizabeth,  = Matthew  de  Besilles. 

aged  9 in  1257.  aged  6 in  1257.  aged  3 in  1257- 


This  pedigree  is  borne  out  bj  the  foundation  deed,  and 
shews  how  the  patronage  of  Barlinch  priory,  vested  in  the 
Says,  passed  through  the  Avranches  to  the  family  of  Besilles 
of  Besilsleigh,  near  Abingdon ; the  following  documents 
attest  the  pedigree. 


1201  Confirmation  of  a covenant  made  in  the  presence 
10  March,  of  Hen.  II  (llo4-89)  between  Beatrice  de  Say 
and  Matilda  her  sister,  daughters  of  William  de 
Say.  Beatrice  married  Geofirey  Fitz-Peter,  and  Matilda 
married  Wm.  de  Bocheland.^^ 


5 Hen.  Ill,  Robert  de  Ferrars  paid  a fine  of  500  marks  to 
1221.  King  John  for  marrying  Joan,  daughter  of 
Wm.  de  Bocland.^® 

10  Hen.  Ill,  The  King  renders  to  William  de  Avranches 
1226.  and  Matilda  his  wife,  and  to  Joan  who  was  the 
wife  of  Robert  de  Ferrers,  all  the  land  which 


24.  Charter  Rolls,  John  and  Hen.  Ill,  vol.  i,  p.  90  (1837). 

25.  Excerpta  e Rotulis  Finium,  ed.  by  C.  Roberts  (1835),  vol.  i,  p.  64-5.  See 
also  P.R.  Hen.  Ill  (1216-25),  p.  113. 
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Hawisia,  who  was  the  wife  of  John  de  Bovill,  held  of  the 
King.  Matilda  and  Joan  are  co-heirs  of  Hawisia.^® 

Inq.  p.m.,  37  Hen.  Ill  (1252). 

Joan  de  Ferrers  held  of  the  King  in  chief  the  manor  of 
Brumpton  [King’s  Brompton]  hj  the  service  of  a fourth 
part  of  one  knight’s  fee,  and  it  is  worth  yearly  £20.  John 
de  Everenges,  son  of  the  said  J oan,  is  her  nearest  heir,  and 
is  of  the  age  of  23  years. 

This  inquisition  shews  that  Joan’s  first  husband  must  have 
been  a member  of  the  Avranches  family. 

Inq.  p.m.,  42  Hen.  Ill,  No.  407  (1257). 

John  de  Avereng  (writ  13  Nov.,  42  Hen.  Ill)  died  on 
Thursday  before  St.  Martin  last ; his  daughters,  Joan, 
9 years  old,  Margaret,  6,  and  Elizabeth,  3,  are  his  next 
heirs. 

Essex.  Dakeham  town,  etc.,  78  acr.  of  worn  out  land 
{terra  siisana). 

Somerset.  Bromland,  land  held  of  the  king  in  chief  by 
service  of  ^ knight’s  fee,  worth  £6  yearly,  which  £6  the 
prior  and  convent  of  Berliz  hold  of  the  said  John  and  his 
heirs  for  1155.  yearly. 

Oxford.  The  escheator  is  to  permit  Amice,  late  the  wife 
of  the  said  John,  to  have  her  quarentine^'  in  the  manor  of 
Kotcot.  [Radcot  is  in  the  parish  of  Langford,  co.  Oxon.] 

Matthew  de  Besides  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir 
of  John  de  Avranche  (Reliquary,  vol.  xxiii,  p.  214,  where 
it  is  erroneously  stated  that  the  said  John  was  son  of  William 
de  Avranche,  by  Maud,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  William  de 
Buckland,  whereas  Maud  was  his  aunt). 

‘2().  Ibid.,  p.  141  ; and  Feet  of  Fines,  S.R.S.,  vi,  361. 

27.  A widow’s  quarentine  is  explained  by  Digby  in  his  “ History  of  Real 
Property,”  5tli  ed.,  p.  129:  “vidua  maneat  in  domo  mariti  sui  per  40  dies 
post  mortem  ipsius  infra  quos  assignetur  ei  dos  sua.” 
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We  have  now  traced  the  patronage  of  the  prior j into  the 
family  of  Besilles. 


Mathew  de  Besilles  = Elizabeth  de  Avranches 
died  1296.  | aged  3 in  42  Hen.  III. 


Geoffrey  Besilles  ==  Agnes  28 
Inq.  13  Ed.  III.  I 


Sir  Thomas  Besilles,  Kt.  = Katherine  d.  and  h. 


living  1358.  Cartulary  of 
St.  Frideswide  (Ox.  Hist. 
Soc.)  II,  106.  Inq.  p.m. 
3 R.  II.  (1380) 


of  John  de  Leygh 
her  Inq.  p.m. 

7 Hen.  iv.  (1406). 


1.  John  Besilles.  2.  Peter  Besilles  = Margaret 

Inq.  p.m.  7 Ric.  II.  oh.  3 Mar.,  1425-6.  Inq.,  p.m.,  2 Ric.  III. 


Thomas  Besilles  = Clemencia. 
Inq.  p.m.  37  Hen.  VI.  j 


. . 1 

William  Besilles 
born  1444. 

Inq.  p.m,  7 Hen.  VIII. 
died  in  1515,  aged  71. 


Alice,  dan.  of  Sir  Richard 
Harconrt,  Kt. 


Elizabeth  Besilles  = Richard  Eetiplace,  ob.  1511-12. 


John  Fetiplace  ==  Dorothy , dan.  of  Sir  John  Danvers, 
d.  1524.  I 

Edmund  Fetiplace.  ob.  April  1,  1540. 

[The  patron  of  Barlinch  in  Leland’s  time]. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a break  in  the  above  pedigree 
after  Peter  Besilles.  The  pedigree  makers^^  give  Thomas  as 
Peter’s  son,  but  Peter’s  Inquisition  post  mortem  distinctly 
states  that  he  died  without  heirs. 

Appended  are  some  Inquisitions  proving  the  above  pedigree. 


28.  Pedigree  in  Reliquary,  vol.  xxiii,  p.  214,  gives  Ellen,  dau.  of  Wm. 
Damsell,  as  Geoffrey’s  wife,  she  may  have  been  his  first  wife.  A pedigree  of 
Fetiplace  is  given  in  “Parochial  Topography  of  the  Hundred  of  Wanting,”  by 
W.  N.  Clarke,  1824,  p,  68. 

29.  Reliquary,  vol.  23,  p.  214. 
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Inq.  p.m.  24  Ed.  1. 

Mathew  Besides  held  the  manor  of  Brumpton  Begis  of  the 
King  in  chief  hj  service  of  the  fourth  part  of  1 knight’s 
fee  in  right  of  (de  hereditate)  Elizabeth  his  wife. 

Greoffrej  is  his  son  and  heir  of  the  age  of  20  years. 

Inq.  8 Ed.  II,  No.  513. 

Elizabeth  late  the  wife  of  Mathew  de  Besiles. 

Oxford.  Rettecote.  The  manor  which  John  Wogan  holds 
for  life  rendering  £9  yearly,  with  reversion  to  the  said  Eliza- 
beth and  her  heirs,  held  of  the  King  in  chief  by  service  of 
^ knight’s  fee. 

Geoffrey  de  Besiles  her  son,  aged  24  and  more  is  her  next 
heir. 

Somerset.  Braumpton  Regis.  The  manor  (full  extent 
given  with  names  of  free  tenants)  including  a fishery  in  the 
stream  {rivulo)  called  Hadiho,  and  the  priory  of  Berlich 
which  the  prior  holds  in  frank  almoin  owing  suit  at  the  court 
of  the  manor,  held  of  the  King  in  chief  by  service  of  \ 
knight’s  fee. 

Heir  as  above  aged  30  and  more. 

[Interesting  as  shewing  that  only  approximate  ages  can  be  gained  from  this 
class  of  document.] 

Inq.  12  Ed.  II. 

Geoffrey  de  Besides  and  Agnes  his  wife  hold  the  manor  of 
Brompton  in  Bromland  of  the  King  in  chief  by  service  of  1- 
knight’s  fee. 

Inq.  p.m.  3 Ric.  II. 

Thomas  Besides  chivalier  held  on  the  day  on  which  he  died 
the  manor  of  Kingesbrompton  of  the  King  in  chief. 

John  Besides  is  his  son  and  heir  of  the  age  of  19  years. 
Inq.  p.m.  7 Ric.  II. 

John  Besides  held  on  the  day  on  which  he  died  the  manor 
of  Brompton  Regis  of  the  King  in  chief. 

Peter  Besides  is  cons  any  uineiLs  et  heres  of  the  age  of  21 
years. 
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Inq.  7 Hen.  I V. 

Katherine  who  was  wife  of  Thomas  de  Besyles,  chivalier, 
held  on  the  day  on  which  she  died  the  third  part  of  the 
manor  of  Kingesbrympton  in  dower  of  the  King  in  chief  by 
service  of  J knight’s  fee  and  1 mess.  32  acres  of  land  and  2 
acres  of  meadow  in  Hertescombe  and  1 toft  and  16  acres  of 
land  in  Wolfcote  of  Peter  de  Besyles  chivalier  as  of  his 
manor  of  Kingesbrympton  by  what  service  is  unknown. 

Peter  Besyles  chivalier  is  son  and  next  heir  of  the  said 
Thomas  and  Katherine. 

Inq.  p.m.  3 Hen.  VI. 

Peter  Besilles  held  the  manor  of  Brompton  Kegis  and  the  ad- 
vowson  of  the  priory  of  Berlich  of  the  King  in  chief  by  mili- 
tary service,  that  Peter  died  4 Hen.  VI  and  that  Robert 
Cranford  [or  Cranford]  is  his  heir  of  the  age  of  50  years. 

Peter’s  Inq.,  taken  again  14  Hen.  VI,  says  that  he  held  the 
manor  of  Brompton  Regis  worth  beyond  reprises  10  marks. 
He  died  3 March  4 Hen.  VI  without  an  heir.  Thomas 
Coventre  of  Oxon  gentleman,  William  Fitz  Waryn  of 
Appelton  CO.  Berks  armiger,  and  Thomas  Somerton  gentil- 
man  had  the  issues  and  profits  from  the  time  of  the  death  of 
the  said  Peter  till  the  day  of  the  taking  of  this  Inquisition. 

Inq.  p.m.  1 Ric.  Ill,  No.  39. 

Margaret  who  was  the  wife  of  William  Warbilton  and  for- 
merly the  wife  of  Peter  Besilles,  kt. 

1484,  July  8. 

Commission  to  enquire  what  lands  Margery  late  the  wife  of 
William  Warbilton  Esq.  and  late  the  wife  of  Peter  Besilles 
deceased,  tenant  in  chief,  held  in,  the  co.  of  Southampton 
their  value,  when  she  died  and  her  heir.®® 

EARLY  CHANCERY  PROCE,EDINGS  (ii,  p.  557). 

Plaintiffs.  Wm.  Warbilton  Esq.  and  Margery  his  wife 
executrix  of  Sir  Piers  Besiles  kt.  and  Thomas  Coventre  and 


30.  Patent  Rolls  Ed.  IV  and  Ric.  Ill,  1476-85,  p.  493. 
Vol  LIV  {Third  Series,  Vol  XIT),  Part  II. 


g 
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others  her  co-exors  re  embezzlement  of  the  purchase  money 
of  manors  and  lands  late  of  the  s^  Sir  Piers  viz.  Bokland 
and  Lye,  Padecote  and  Grafton,  Kyngishrympton,  Kinges- 
ton  and  Chesterton  in  Berks,  Oxon,  Somerset,  Dorset  and 
Warwick  versus  Thomas  Somerton. 

Wm.  de  Warhleton  of  Warbleton  (Sussex),  Sherfield 
(Hants),  and  Apuldrefield  in  the  parish  of  Cudham,  Kent, 
was  born  in  1381,  was  M.P.  for  Hants  and  sherilF,  and  died  in 
1469  s.p.  He  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Hannys,  who 
had  Apuldrefield  for  life.  She  died  18  May,  1483,  having 
previously  married  Sir  Peter  Besilles  of  Bessels  Leigh,  co. 
Berks,  who  died  3 March,  1425-6  sine  prole.^^ 

Sir  Peter  Besilles  in  his  will  written  in  Norman  French 
and  given  at  the  end  of  this  paper,  mentions  ‘‘  Thomas  filz  a 
Margerie  Hames,”  and  leaves  him  certain  lands  for  the  term  of 
his  life. 

It  would  seem  as  if  this  Thomas,  son  of  Margery  Hames  or 
Hannes,  was  born  out  of  wedlock  and  eventually  was  legiti- 
matized, or  at  any  rate  called  himself  Thomas  Besilles. 

1463,  A petition  in  Chancery  of  William  Hannes  s.  and  h. 
July  12.  of  Thomas  Hannes  and  Isabel  his  wife  d.  and  h.  of 
John  Sturmy  late  of  Wachennesfeld  co.  Berks 
gentilman  that  whereas  the  said  Thomas  and  Isabel  were 
seized  as  in  her  right  of  certain  lands  and  tenements  in 
Wachennesfeld  and  Fresshedon,  Esthorp  and  Merston  co. 
Wilts  and  by  fine  in  the  King’s  court  at  Westminster  at 
Easter  31  Hen.  VI  acknowledged  the  same  to  be  the  right 
of  Thomas  Besiles  and  the  latter  granted  the  same  again  to 
them  and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies  and  afterwards  the  said 
Thomas  died  and  lately  divers  persons  untruly  pretended 
that  the  said  John  Sturmy  should  have  enfeoffed  Wm. 
Hoddys  of  Burton  co.  Berks,  etc.,  etc.^^ 

[This  document  shews  connectioli  between  Hannes  ( — Hames)  and  Besilles] . 
.31.  Topographer  and  Genealogist,  vol.  iii,  p.  180. 

82.  Patent  Boll  Ed.  IV,  1461-7,  p.  274. 
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Inq.  p.m.,  37  Hen.  VI,  No.  22. 

Somerset.  Thomas  Besjljs  taken  at  Monksilver  co.  Som. 
19  Oct.  38  H.  6.  The  jury  say  that  T.  B.  had  no  lands  in 
chief  on  the  day  he  died.  He  died  2 Dec.  (last  past)  Wm. 
Besylys  s.  and  h.  aged  15  years  or  more. 

Berks.  Thomas  Besylys  taken  at  Twyford  co.  Berks, 
31  Oct.  37  H.  6 [1458].  The  jury  say  that  he  died 
penultimo  die  Sept,  last  [29  Sep.,  1458].  Wm.  Besyles 
s.  and  h.  aged  14  years ; and  that  he  held  no  lands  in 
capite  but  they  say  that  Wm.  Warbelton  arm.  and  Mar- 
gery his  wife,  John  Hyde  and  the  s^  Thomas  jointly  were 
seized  of  the  of  Carswell  and  Langworth  and  19®  rent  of 
assize  in  Abyndon,  parcel  of  the  (g  of  Langworth  in  their 
demesne  as  of  fee  and  so  seized  said  Wm.  Warbelton, 
Margery,  John,  and  Thomas  by  their  charter  granted  s^  @® 
to  Richard  de  la  Hay,  and  John  Lydyard  arm.  to  hold  the 
same  to  Richard  and  John  and  their  heirs  and  assigns  for 
ever  as  appears  more  fully  in  their  charter,  by  wh.  gift 
or  grant  the  s*^  Rich,  and  John  L.  were  seized  in  their  de- 
mesne as  of  fee.  Also  they  say  that  s^  Richard  died  after 
whose  death  all  right  in  s*^  accrued  to  John  L.  and  he 
was  alone  seized  of  the  and  s*^  John  so  seized  by  his 
charter  gave  the  manors  to  Thomas  and  Clemencia  his 
wife  and  heirs  of  Thomas  for  ever  to  be  held  of  the  chief 
lord  of  the  fee  and  s*^  Thomas  so  seized  died  and  s*^  Clemencia 
survived.  @ of  Langworth  is  worth  nothing,  and  there  are 
there  40  acr.  arable  land  worth  IJ^  per  ann.  12  ac.  meadow 
worth  18*^  per  ann.  and  12  acr.  pasture  worth  4^  and  40®  rent 
payable  at  2 terms  equally,  and  they  say  that  he  is  seized  of 
the  @ of  Carswell  and  it  is  worth  nothing  and  that  there 
are  40  acr.  arable  land  worth  1^^  12  acres  meadow  worth  16^ 
18  acres  pasture  worth  4^  and  s*^  @ of  Carswell  is  held  of 
the  Abbot  of  Abyndon  but  by  what  service  they  know  not, 
and  that  in  s*^  g the  court  is  held  every  3 weeks  and  is 
worth  nothing  beyond  fees  and  expenses  of  the  seneschall 
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(bailiff)  and  that  he  held  no  other  lands  of  the  King  or 
anyone.^^ 

Inq.  p.m.,  30  July,  2 Ric.  III. 

Margery  W arbelton  taken  at  Bampton  co.  Oxon.  The  jurors 
say  on  oath  that  she  held  no  land  of  the  King  in  capite,  but 
they  say  that  Robert  Harecourte,  Knt.,  Richard  Hulcote  arm. 
Richard  Brehill,  and  Thomas  Lewes,  now  all  dead,  were  seised 
in  their  demesne  as  of  fee  of  the  manors  of  Rodecote  and 
Grafton  in  co.  Oxon.  and  so  seised  by  their  charter  (produced) 
dated  16  July,  1 Edw.  IV,  they  gave  the  said  manors  to 
Wm.  Warbelton  arm.  and  the  said  Margerie  then  his  wife, 
wh.  manors  the  s^  Robert,  Richard,  Richard  and  Thomas 
lately  held  of  the  gift  and  feoffment  of  the  said  Wm.  War- 
belton, to  have  and  to  hold  the  manors  to  Wm.  Warbelton 
and  Margery  for  the  term  of  their  life  without  “impetitio  ” 
of  waste. 

That  after  the  death  of  sd.  Wm.  and  Margery,  the  s^ 
manors  remained  to  William  Besyles  (s.  and  h.  of  Thomas 
Besyles)  and  Alice  his  wife  dau.  of  Richard  Harecourt,  Kt. 
(lately  arm.)  and  to  the  heirs  of  the  W.  B.  and  Alice, 
and  failing  these  to  Humphrey,  George,  Christopher,  and 
Thomas,  sons  of  Thomas  Besyles,  and  to  Alice  his  dau., 
wife  of  John  Coderyngton  arm. 

Margery  died  18  May,  1 Ric.  Ill,  and  John  Hannys  of  co. 
Salop  is  cons  any  uineiis  and  heres  of  the  Margery,  being 
son  of  Richard  Hannys  brother  of  the  s'^  Margery  and  is  of 
the  age  of  40  years  and  more. 

Will  in  Norman  French  of  Piers  de  Besyles,^ 

Dated  24  Oct.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  1424. 

Touching  the  manors  lands  etc.  which  belonged  to  the  said 
Mons^  Piers  or  Dame  Katerine  his  mother  of  which  feoffment 

33.  Mr.  E.  A.  Fry  most  kindl}’^  sent  me  this  Inquisition. 

34.  Lambeth  Registers.  Chichele,  Ft.  I,  393. 
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was  made  to  John  Wakeryng  and  others,  first  that  Thomas 
filz  a Margerie  Hames  shall  have  for  the  term  of  his  life  all 
the  lands  in  Longeworth  with  the  appurtenances  in  Fjfhyde 
and  Swerdeswyke  which  belonged  to  the  testator  and  that 
the  reversions  of  these  lands  and  all  his  other  lands  shall  be 
sold  by  the  feoffees  of  the  exors  of  the  s*^  testator  except  the 
manor  of  Beselsleigh  with  the  appurtenances  in  Comenore, 
Eton,  Appulton,  and  Sandford  and  the  manor  of  Kyngeston 
with  the  parcels  in  Chesterton  and  Dorset  in  the  co.  of 
Warwick  wh.  manors  etc.  the  said  Margerie  shall  have  for 
the  term  of  her  life  without  waste  in  the  same ; that  the  sale 
of  the  said  manors  etc.  shall  not  be  made  in  mortemaine  nor 
to  any  other  person  of  the  enemies  of  the  s*^  testator.  Item 
that  all  his  debts  be  paid  and  that  one  missal  one  manuel 
and  one  porteose  of  Salesbury  use  be  bought  and  given  to 
the  church  of  Lygh  and  that  one  missal  and  one  porteose  to 
the  church  of  Seint  J akes  in  the  ville  of  Eotcote,  one  missal 
and  one  porteose  to  the  chapel  of  our  Lady  in  the  manor  of 
Rotcote  : that  a portion  (parcell)  be  spent  on  singing  2,  3, 
or  4 thousand  masses  according  to  the  good  advice  of  his 
exors,  a portion  in  works  of  mercy,  a portion  in  the  marriage 
of  girls  and  other  women,  a portion  on  bad  roads  [from  the 
house  of  the  Friars  to  the  said  mons  Piers  et  dehors  by  the 
advice  of  his  exors],  a portion  to  pave  the  chancel  of  the  ch. 
of  Bokelond.  Item  that  the  s*^  Thomas  be  found  to  school 
according  to  the  good  advice  of  his  exors  : that  £30  be 
given  to  the  chapel  of  our  Lady  in  the  manor  of  Rotcote 
for  the  reparation  of  the  same,  and  for  the  chantry  to  which 
the  testator’s  father  devised  £20,  his  mother  c®  and  himself 
c®  pour  mesine  la  reparation  ; a portion  for  singing  masses 
called  the  trental  of  Seint  Gregory  for  the  souls  of  his 
father,  his  mother,  his  sisters,  his  brothers,  sisters,  ancestors 
and  friends  on  which  his  exors  shall  spend  £500.  Item  that 
all  the  lands  in  Abendon  shall  be  given  to  the  new  bridge  in 
Abendon  and  that  the  portion  of  the  tithe  of  Lyegh  and  the 
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pension  of  2^due  from  the  abbey  of  Abendon  be  annexed  to 
the  parsonage  of  Lyegh  to  make  an  obite  for  the  testator, 
his  father,  mother  etc.  to  be  held  yearly  lendeman  of  the 
Nativity  of  our  Lady.  Item  all  his  lands  rents  etc.  in 
Oxenford  be  given  for  a college  to  be  made  for  white  nuns 
or  canons  to  live  there  and  pray  perpetually  according  to  the 
ordinance  of  the  said  testator  as  it  appears  by  his  writing. 
That  the  manor  of  Kyngesbrympton  with  the  Hundred  of 
the  same  with  all  appurtenances  in  the  Co.  of  Somerset  be 
given  to  the  priory  of  Berlegh  in  perpetual  alms  to  pray 
according  to  the  ordinance  of  the  s*^  testator  as  it  appears  by 
his  writing  : That  £120  be  paid  to  the  friars  preachers  to 
make  6 windows  in  their  church  in  Oxenford  in  the  North  ile 
in  manner  as  is  commenced:  To  pray  for  him  his  parents 
and  ancestors  in  the  churches  of  Langford  10/-,  Canfield 
6/8,  Mertham  10/-,  parish  church  of  Rotcote  20/-,  Besilsliegh 
40/-,  Appulton  20/-,  Chesterton  co  W arw  10/-,  Leukenore  40^, 
Akhampstede  chapel  6/8,  Comenore  20*^,  St  Eleyn  of  Aben- 
don 2/-,  Longworth  2/-,  St  Piere  en  le  Bayly  Oxenford  6/8, 
Kyngesbrympton  6/8  ; and  to  each  of  his  servants  according 
to  their  deserts  by  the  good  advice  of  his  exors  : The  exors 
to  re-imburse  themselves  for  all  charges  and  that  suite  be 
made  for  a house  in  Oxenford  called  Tynge  wykes  yn  in  the 
catstret  as  the  evidences  of  the  same  require  And  that  one 
mill  be  made  in  Sandfordbroke  for  the  use  of  the  manor  of 
Lyegh  and  the  tenants  of  Sandford  and  others  and  also  that 
Andrew  Grrynel,  John  Talke,  and  Eleyne  his  sister  be  found 
in  sustenance  for  the  term  of  their  lives  or  otherwise,  that 
each  of  them  have  one  penny  each  day  of  their  lives. 
In  testimony  of  wh.  the  s*^  Mons^  Piers  set  his  seal  at  Besils- 
liegh lendeman  de  toutes  seintes  and  if  the  s*^  Margery  is  not 
able  to  enjoy  the  manor  of  Lygh  etc.  in  peace,  then  she  must 
be  recompensed  out  of  the  testator’s  other  lands. 

Proved  25  Oct.  1426  [and  the  ultima  voluntas]  and  administra- 
tion granted  to  Thomas  Coventre  the  exor  named  therein. 
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Ultima  Voluntas.^^ 

1424.  Ill  dei  nomine  Amen.  die  Mercurii  in  vigilia  S. 
Thome  Apostoli  anno  1424  Ego  Petrus  Besjles,  miles, 

compos  mentis  etc corpusque  meum  sepeliendum  in 

ecclesia  fratrum  predicatorum,  Oxon,  iuxta  patrem  meum  : 
lego  ecclesie  de  Gath.  Sar.  6s.  8d.,  ecclesie  B.M.  Lincoln 
35.  4:d.,  ecclesie  de  Buklond  405. 

Residuum.  Margerie  uxori  mee. 

Executores.  Margeria,  uxor  mea,  Johannes  Wykes,  Joh. 
Huyde  de  Dencheworthe,  Thomas  Coventre  and  Thomas 
Chalkley,  to  each  of  whom  405. 

Proved  7 March,  1424. 

[N.B, — The  other  will  concerning  the  lands  was  not  proved  till  25  Oct., 
1426.] 


Dugdale,  VI,  385. 

Prthratu^  tre  33erlt^,  m sgrh  ^umer^eten^t. 

NUM.  I. 

Carta  Regis  Edwardi  Tertii,  Donatorum  Concessiones  recitans  et  confirmans. 
[Cart.  13  Edw.  III.  m.  3.  n.  7.] 

Rex  archiepisc.  &c.  salutem.  Inspeximus  cartam  clar®  memorise  domini  H. 
dudum  regis  Anglise  progenitoris  nostri,  in  hsec  verba.  “ Henr.  Dei  gratia  rex 
Angl.  dominus  Hibernise,  et  dux  Norm,  et  Aquit.  et  comes  Andeg.  Archiepisco- 
pis,  &c.  salutem.  Sciatis  nos  pro  salute  animae  nostrse,  et  animabus  ante- 
cessorum  et  hasredum  nostrorum,  concessisse  h§,c  cart^  nostra  confirmasse 
Deo  et  ecclesise  Sancti  Nicholai  de  Berliz,  et  priori  et  canonicis  ibidem  Deo 
servientibus  et  imperpetuum  servituris,  omnes  donationes  et  concessiones 
subscriptas,  eis  rationabiliter  factas  ; videlicet  ex  done  Matildis  de  Saj'- 
molendinum  suum  molarem  de  Hertford,  cum  tota  secta  et  cum  omnibus 
consuetudinibus,  quas  homines  sui  de  Brunlond  solent  facere  prsedicto  mo- 
lendino,  et  etiam  in  tali  statu  in  quo  fuit  quando  eis  dedit  molendinum  prse- 
dictum.  Et  totum  cursum  aquarum  a vado,  quod  dicitur  Alreford,  usque  ad 
pontem  qui  est  inter  duos  molendinos.  Et  totam  terram  quse  est  inter  illas 
aquas  et  extra,  a via  quse  vocatur  Wodeway  usque  in  viam  quse  dicitur  Muleway, 
ad  emendationem  et  sustentationem  stagni  Ex  dono  ejusdem  Matildis  eccle- 
siam  de  Bruneton,  cum  omnibus  pertinentiis  suis  ; et  decimam  expense  suse  in 
pane  et  coquina ; et  decimam  coreorum  omnium  animalium  silvestrium  ; et 
quicquid  Will,  de  Say  pater  suus  eis  rationabiliter  dedit  et  carta  su§,  confirma' 
vit  in  terris  et  ecclesiis,  et  decimis,  et  in  omnibus  aliis  rebus,  sicut  carta  prse- 
dicti  Willielmi  de  Say  patris  sui  eis  testatur.  Ex  dono  ejusdem  Matildis  com- 
munem  pasturam  per  totam  terram  suam  de  Brunlond,  ad  omnia  genera  pecor- 
um  ; et  liberum  introitum,  et  liberum  exitum  in  nemore  suo  de  Berlico,  et 
pasturam  in  eodem  nemore  prsedictis  canonicis  et  hominibus  suis  omnibus  ad 


35.  Chichele,  Pt.  I,  382a. 
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omnia  genera  pecorum.  Ex  dono  ejusdem  Matildis  totam  terram  quam  Will. 
Norman  teimit  de  eadem  in  manerio  suo  de  Brunton  per  cartam  et  omnes  natives 
ejusdem  terras,  cum  sequela  sua  ; scilicet  terram  de  Durham,  cum  omnibus  perti- 
nentiis  suis.  Ex  dono  ejusdem  Matildis  totam  terram  quam  Will.  Scot  tenuit  de 
ea  in  manerio  suo  de  Brunton  per  cartam  ; et  totum  servicium  quod  praedictus 
Willielmus  Scot  et  haeredes  sui  debueruiit  sibi  facere  et  haeredibus  suis  de  prae- 
dicta  terra  ; et  quicquid  idem  Willielmus  Scot  praedictis  canonicis  dedit  et 
rationabiliter  dare  potuit  et  eis  cart^  sua  confirmavit,  in  terris  et  omnibus  aliis 
rebus.  Ex  dono  Johannae  de  Ferrariis  totam  terram  quam  Job.  Forestarius  eis 
dedit  in  Wlfletecot,  et  cart^  sua  confirmavit,  salvis  decern  solidis  sibi  et  haeredi- 
bus suis  annuatim  solvendis,  et  regali  servitio  quantum  pertinet  ad  tantundem 
terrae  in  eadem  villa.  Ex  dono  ejusdem  Johannae  talem  ac  tantam  libertatem, 
quod  si  contingat  homines  sive  tenentes  memoratae  ecclesiae  Sancti  Nicholai,  m 
curia  sua  seu  haeredum  suorum  implacitari  pro  assisa  cervisiae,  vel  pro  aliqua. 
quacumque  causa,  ita  quod  cadant  in  misericord ias,  quod  supradicti  canonici  et 
eorum  successores  imperpetuum  capiant  et  habeant  omnes  fines  et  misericordias 
omnium  hominum  suorum  quos  habuerint  infra  manerium  de  Brunlond.  Ex 
dono  ejusdem  Johannae  totam  montanam  de  Uptone,  cum  pertinentiis,  quae  fuit 
dominicum  suum,  prout  metae  divisae  dividunt,  circumdant,  et  proportant.  Ex 
dono  ejusdem  Johannae  totam  terram  de  Broford,  et  de  Sy deham  ; videlicet  duos 
ferlingos  terrae  in  Broford,  et  unum  ferlingum  terrae  in  Sydeham,  cum  omnibus 
suis  pertinentiis  : et  unam  clawam  terrae,  quae  jacet  inter  terram  de  la  Wycher- 
ewe  et  magnam  stratam  quae  se  extendit  de  la  Wlfcross  versus  Cholmebrigg. 
Ex  dono  ejusdem  Johannae  totam  terram  montanae  de  Blakedone,  quae  jacet  in 
occidente  viae,  quae  venit  de  Wlfletecote,  et  extendit  usque  Blakedonesgate. 
Ex  dono  ejusdem  Johannae  omnes  terras,  redditus,  libertates,  et  possessiones, 
quas  antecessores  sui  dictis  canonicis  in  manerio  de  Brunlond  dederunt,  et  omnes 
terras,  redditus,  libertates,  et  possessiones,  habitas  ethabendas,  quas  iidem  canon- 
ici habent  vel  habebunt  in  dicto  manerio  de  dono  alioruni  liberorum  de  dicto 
manerio  tenentium.  Ex  dono  ejusdem  Johannae  redditum  novem  solidorum,  quern 
Walterus  Cridel  et  haeredes  sui  sibi  et  haeredibus  suis  annuatim  reddere  debuer- 
unt  pro  terra  quam  tenent  in  Wlfletecote,  et  Blakedone,  et  Morteslad,  et  redditum 
quinque  solidorum,  quern  Rogerus  Cridel  et  haeredes  sui  sibi  et  haeredibus  suis 
annuatim  reddere  debuerunt  pro  terris  quas  idem  Rogerus  Cridel  tenet  in  Wlfle- 
tecote et  Blakedone  : et  quatuor  solidatas  redditus  de  tenementis  quod  Will,  de 
la  Fenne  de  ea  tenuit  in  la  Fenne.  Et  duas  solidatas  annui  redditus  de  terra 
quae  fuit  Will,  de  Burton  in  Uppeton,  et  totum  jus  et  clamium  quod  ipsa  vel 
aliquis  haeredum  suorum  habere  potuerunt  in  dictis  tenementis,  et  totum  ser- 
vicium hominum  praedictorum,  et  haeredum  suorum.  Ex  dono  ejusdem  Joh. 
totum  nemus  cum  tota  gleba  quod  est  in  piano  subtus  montem  alti  nemoris  de 
Berlic  ex  parte  occidentis.  Ex  dono  ejusdem  Joh.  totum  servicium  et  redditum 
quod  Will,  quondam  vicarius  de  Brunton  sibi  debuit  pro  uno  ferlingo  terrae  cum 
suis  pertinentiis  in  Radeshangre,  et  unum  pratum  quod  jacet  inter  terram  de 
Radeshangre  et  Blakedone,  quod  dictus  Willielmus  de  ea  tenuit,  et  unam  claw- 
am terrae  curn  pertinentiis,  quam  Robertus  de  Radeshangre  de  ea  tenuit,  et  totam 
terram  quam  Robertus  de  Greneslad  et  Henr.  de  Langesdon  de  ea  tenuerunt  in 
monte  de  Uppetone ; et  totam  terram  cum  suis  pertinentiis  quam  Joh.  Forest- 
arius de  ea  tenuit  in  Piriham  et  extra.  Ex  dono  ejusdem  Johannae  decern  solid- 
atas annui  redditus  de  tenementis  quae  de  ea  tenuit  quondam  Robertus  de 
Wlfletecote  in  Wlfletecote  ; et  totum  servitium  cum  pertinentiis,  quod  idem 
Robertus  sibi  facere  consuevit  pro  memoratis  tenementis,  pro  quibus  solvit 
dictos  decern  sol.  per  annum.  Ex  dono  ejusdem  Johannae  duas  ferlingatas  terrae 
cum  pertinentiis  in  Brunlond,  quas  Will,  de  Liddon  quondam  tenuit  in  Sywyll. 
Ex  dono  ejusdem  Johannae  totam  terram  simul  cum  redditu,  quam  Robertus  de 
Radeshangre  tenuit  de  ea  in  Radeshangre,  per  cartam  : et  totam  terram,  quam 
Jordanus  de  Wlfletecote  tenuit  de  ea,  scilicet  dimidium  ferlingum  in  Wlflete- 
cote; et  alium  dimidium  ferlingum  in  Blakedon,  et  totam  terram  quam  Ric. 
Kichenoch  de  ea  tenuit  in  Wlfletecote,  simul  cum  redditu  suo.  Ex  dono  Johan- 
nis  de  Averenges  totum  servitium  Will,  de  Uppetone  et  haeredum  suorum,  quod 
sibi  et  haeredibus  suis  facere  debuerunt ; videlicet  quinque  solidos  annuos,  et 
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totum  aliud  servitium,  tarn  in  wardis  qukm  releviis,  et  omnibus  aliis  escaetis, 
quae  sibi  vel  hyeredibus  suis  de  ipso  Willielmo  vel  hseredum  suorum  accidere 
poterunt.  Ex  dono  ejusdem  Johannse  (.s^’c)  totam  terram  quam  Will,  le  Draper  et 
Christina  vidua,  et  Robertus  Bulewrot  de  eo  tenuerunt  inle  Fennecum  omnibus 
pertinentiis.  Et  totam  terram  de  Hinddisite,  cum  omnibus  pertinentiis.  Ex 
dono  ejusdem  Johannis  totam  terram  de  Cubesheved  cum  omnibus  suis  perti- 
nentiis, et  totam  terram  cum  omnibus  suis  pertinentiis,  quam  habuitin  Hertford, 
excepto  molendino  fullonico  cum  hominibus  ibidem  manentibus.  tarn  liberis 
quam  villanis  ; et  totum  servitium  Nicholai  de  Wlfletecote  et  heeredum  suorum, 
quod  sibi  facere  debuerunt  pro  terra  de  Hurcenescumbe  ; et  unam  clawam  terrse 
cum  omnibus  suis  pertinentiis,  quam  Malina  aliquando  tenuit,  quse  videlicet  jacet 
subtus  gardinum  ecclesise  de  Brunton.  Ex  dono  ejusdem  Johannse  {sic)  totam 
terram  de  Shortecumbe,  cum  omnibus  suis  pertinentiis  ; et  totam  terram  de 
Swetewyill,  cum  omnibus  suis  pertinentiis  ; et  totam  terram  de  la  Hille,  cum 
omnibus  suis  pertinentiis  ; et  totam  terram  quam  Petrus  de  Chymmeworth  ali- 
quando tenuit  in  Chymmeworth,  cum  omnibus  suis  pertinentiis  ; et  totam  terram 
de  la  Eldlond  cum  suis  pertinentiis  ; et  totum  servicium,  quod  Johannes  de  Smale- 
mora  sibi  debuit  pro  terra  quam  de  eo  tenuit  in  Cumbesheved.  Ex  dono  ejus- 
dem Johannse  {sic)  totam  terram  quam  Henr.  de  Stoford,  de  eo  tenuit  in  Stoford, 
cum  suis  pertinentiis;  et  totam  terram  quam  Tho.  de  Stoford  de  eo  tenuit  in 
Stoford  cum  suis  pertinentiis.  Et  totam  terram  quam  Galfridus  Cridel  et  Wal- 
terus  de  Chuneworth  de  eo  tenuerunt  in  Chuneworth,  cum  suis  pertinentiis. 
Et  totam  terram  de  Nuere-ChunewortH  cum  suis  pertinentiis.  Et  totam  terram 
de  Berlichford  cum  suis  pertinentiis  : et  totam  terram  quam  Rob.  de  Hycumbe 
de  eo  tenuit  in  Hycumbe  cum  suis  pertinentiis  : Et  totam  terram  quam  Rob.  de 
Bremdon  de  eo  tenuit  in  Bremdon  cum  suis  pertinentiis.  Ex  dono  ejusdem  Jo- 
hannse {sic)  totam  terram  de  Rinesburi,  et  totam  terram  de  la  Heg,  et  totam  terram 
de  la  Pile,  et  totam  terram  de  Suthgreneslade,  et  totam  terram  de  Blencheslade ; et 
totam  terram  de  Northgreneslade.  Ex  dono  ejusdem  Johannse  {sic)  totam  terram 
suam  de  Suthlangedone,  cum  omnibus  suis  pertinentiis ; et  totam  terram  quam 
Adam  Chapman  tenuit  in  la  Fenne.  Et  totam  terram  quam  Johannes  de  la 
Fenne  tenuit  in  eadem  villa,  et  totam  terram  quam  Henricus  tenuit  in  eadem 
villa,  cum  omnibus  suis  pertinentiis.  Ex  concessione  ejusdem  Johannis  omnes 
donationes,  rationabiles  concessiones,  et  libertates,  quas  Johanna  de  Ferrariis 
mater  sua  dedit  et  concessit  sive  confirmavit  eisdem,  scilicet  in  terris,  aquis, 
bosois,  pratis,  et  molendinis,  et  exitibus  ac  quibuscumque  rebus  aliis,  et  liber- 
tatibus,  sicut  in  instrumentis  suis  plenius  continetur.  Ex  dono  Galfridi  de 
Buveneye  totam  terram  de  Cathangre,  quse  est  in  manerio  de  Stokes, 36  cum  omni- 
bus suis  pertinentiis  ; quam  scilicet  Alicia  de  Curcy  in  sua  viduitate  et  legali 
potestate  dedit  et  concessit,  et  su^  cartS,  confirmavit  Ricardo  fil.  Hugonis  de 
Buveneye,  fratri  suo,  pro  homagio  et  servicio  suo  ; scilicet  totam  terram  illam 
quam  Godefridus  Praepositus  tenuit  ; et  terram  quam  Galfridus  Dunning 

tenuit,  et  terram  de  Brech,  et  terram  quam  Rog Roger!  tenuit  ; 

et  terram  quam  Matildis  vidua  tenuit ; et  boscum  qui  appellatur  Swynhangre, 
cum  suis  pertinentiis.  Ex  dono  Luce  de  Feskeford  totam  terram  suam  de 
Feskeford,  cum  omnibus  suis  pertinentiis.  Ex  dono  Ricardi  de  Turbervill 
totam  planam  terram  quae  jacet  subtus  pedem  mentis  de  Execlive,  et  ex- 
tendit  se  in  longitudinem  a nemore  Robert!  de  Stockham  usque  ad  nemus  quod 
fuit  Robert!  de  Hel.  Quare  volumes,  &c.  Dat.  per  manum  nostram  apud  Westm. 
vicesimo  die  Octobris  anno  regni  nostri  quadragesimo.  ” [1256].  Inspeximus 
etiam  quandam  aliam  cartam  ejusdem  progenitoris  nostri  in  haec  verba : “ Henr. 
Dei  gratia  rex  Angl.  &c.  Omnes  donationes,  concessiones,  et  confirmationes, 
quas  Matildis  de  Say,  Johanna  de  Ferrariis,  Johannes  de  Averenches,  Reginald- 
us  de  Moyun,  Lucas  de  Felkeford,  et  Galfridus  de  Boveneye  fecerunt  priori  et 
conventui  de  Berlyz  de  terris,  redditibus,  tenementis,  et  libertatibus  in  com. 
Somerset,  et  Devon,  ratas  habentes  et  gratas  eas  praedictis  priori  et  conventui 
pro  nobis  et  haeredibus  nostris  imperpetuum  concedimus  et  confirmamus,  sicut 
cartae  praedictorum  donatorum  et  patronorum,  quas  diet!  prior  et  conventus  inde 


36.  i.e.  Stoke  Courcy. 
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habent,  rationabi liter  testantur.  Hiis  testibus,  R.  de  Clare  comite  Glouc.  et 
Hertford,  &e.  Dat.  per  maiium  nostrani  apud  Westm.  vicesimo  die  Octobris 
anno  regni  nostri  quadragesimo.”  Nos  anteni  donationes,  concessiones,  et  con- 
lirmationes  praedictas  ; necnon  donationem,  concessionem,  et  confirmationem 
quas  Isolda  nuper  abbatissa  de  Godestowe,  et  ejusdem  loci  conventus,  per 
scriptum  suuni  fecerunt  praefatis  priori  et  conventui,  de  tota  terra  quam  praefati 
abbatissa  et  conventus  habuerunt  in  Swyrigg  et  Grymeshegh,  in  manerio  de 
Morba,  cum  omnibus  villanis  et  eorum  seqiielis,  redditibus,  serviciis,  escaetis,  et 
omnibus  aliis  pertinentiis  quibuscumque.  Donationem  etiam,  concessionem,  et 
confirmationem,  quas  Reginaldus  de  Mohun  per  scriptum  suum  fecit  praefatis 
canonicis,  de  Marnneleke.37  cum  advocatione  ecclesiae  ipsius  manerii,  et  cum 
molendinis  et  omnibus  aliis  pertinentiis  suis  et  acquietatione  relevii  de  eodem 
manerio.  Donationem  insuper,  concessionem.  et  confirmationem,  quas  Gilbertus 
de  Wyppelesden,  per  cartam  suam  fecit  praefatis  canonicis  de  tota  terra,  quam 
idem  Gilbertus  habuit  in  Chogelog,  et  in  Westecote,  cum  omnibus  pertinentiis 
suis,  et  de  Johanne  Albo  cum  tota  sequela  sua.  Donationem,  &c.  quas  Adam  de 
Withiwille  per  cartam  suam  fecit  praefatis  priori  et  conventui  de  tota  terra  sua 
de  la  Heen,  cum  pertinentiis.  Donationem,  &c.  quas  Eobertus  Fermy  per 
cartam  suam  fecit  praefatis  canonicis  de  decern  et  octo  denariis,  de  quodam  tene- 
mento  quod  Rogerus  la  Ware  tenuit  in  Mih'ertona.  Donationem,  &c.  quas 
Robertus  de  la  Were  per  cartam  suam  fecit  praefatis  canonicis,  de  quinque  soli- 
datis  annui  redditus  de  terra  de  Lacumba,  quam  Adam  de  Lacumba  et  de  duabus 
solidatis  annui  redditus  de  quadam  terra  in  VV eremora,  quam  Alanus  le  Franscays, 
et  de  octo  denaratis  annui  redditus  de  quadam  terra  in  Weremora,  quam  Petron- 
illa  Textrix  aliquando  tenuerunt.  Donationem  insuper,  &c.  quas  Hugo  fil.  Ber- 
nardi  per  scriptum  suum  fecit  praefatis  canonicis  de  tota  motura  hominum  suorum 
de  Brunei,  et  de  uno  ferdlingo  terrae  in  Fugeshangre,  quern  Radulphus  filius  Ber- 
nardi  eis  incartavit.  Donationem,  &c.  quam  Will,  la  Soythicbe,  per  cartam  suam 
fecit  praefatis  canonicis  de  toto  marisco  de  Brunnemeirs,  cum  pertinentiis.  Do- 
nationem, &c.  quas  Will,  de  Regny  dominus  de  Asbolt  per  cartam  suam  fecit 
praefatis  canonicis  de  uno  ferlingo  terrae  cum  pertinentiis  in  manerio  de  Nortwynes- 
ford,  quern  Walterus  de  Northecote  aliquando  tenuit.  una  cum  advocatione  eccle- 
siae ejusdem  villae.  Confirmationem  etiam  quam  Wil.  de  Wittenor  per  scriptum 
suum  fecit  praefatis  canonicis  de  tota  terra  cum  pertinentiis  quam  Gilbertus  de 
Wyppelesde  Marchus  et  Ric.  de  Ousebiwys,  Amicia  filia  Hugonis  de  Holeford 
eisdem  canonicis  vendiderunt ; et  de  toto  servicio,  quod  Robertus  Treveth^S  eis 
vendidit,  necnon  de  servicio  omnium  hominum  de  Cokeslegh,  tarn  liberorum  quam 
villanorum,  cum  wardis,  releviis,  escaetis,  et  omnibus  aliis  pertinentiis  suis.  Con- 
cessionem insuper  quam  Radulphus  fil.  Ricardi  lilii  Bernard!  per  cartam  suam  fecit 
praefatis  canonicis  de  tota  terra  quam  iidem  canonic!  habuerunt  in  feodo  praedicti 
Radulphi  de  Bruneland,  videlicet  de  uno  ferlingo  terrae  in  Fugeshanger,  quern 
tenuerunt  de  dono  Radulphi  fil.  Bernard!,  et  de  quodam  alio  ferlingo  terrae  in 
eodem  hamello,  quern  Will.  Scot  vendidit  praefatis  canonicis,  et  de  uno  ferlingo 
terrae  in  Liddune,  quern  Joh.  clericus  tenuit,  et  de  tota  motura  hominum  prae- 
fati Radulphi  de  Brunneland.  Donationem  etiam,  &c.  quas  Johannes  Moryn 
per  cartam  suam  fecit  praefatis  canonicis  de  una  acra  terrae  cum  pertinentiis  in 
Hilleferun,  cum  advocatione  ecclesiae  ejusdem  villae.  Donationem  insuper,  &c. 
quas  Radulfus  Moryn  per  scriptum  suum  fecit  praefatis  canonicis  de  uno  mesu- 
agio  et  una  carucata  terrae  cum  pertinentiis  in  Hilleferun,  ac  advocationem 
ecclesiae  ejusdem  villae  Donationem  etiam,  &c.  quas  Joh.  Corny n per  cartam 
suam  fecit  praefatis  priori  et  canonicis  de  tota  terra  sua  in  manerio  de  Morba, 
quae  appellatur  Tilbeham.  cum  omnibus  suis  pertinentiis.  Donationem  insuper, 
6cq.  quas  Matildis  Kaye  filia  Willielmi  le  Scot,  per  scriptum  suum  fecit  praefatis 
priori  et  canonicis  de  sex  solidatis  annui  redditus  qui  per  mortem  Margerise  sororis 
praedictae  Matildis  sibi  haereditarie  descendebant.  Donationem  etiam,  &c.  quas 

37.  f.e.  Mariansleigh  (Devon). 

38.  The  1661  edition  of  Dugdale  reads  Treneth.  This  is  the  only  variation 
which  a careful  comparison  of  the  two  editions  has  revealed. 
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Kobertus  Burnell  per  cartam  suam  fecit  prasfatis  canonicis  de  manerio  de  Mor- 
batb,  cum  terris,  homagiis,  releviis,  redditibus,  serviciis,  escaetis,  villanis,  et 
eorum  sequelis,  et  omnibus  aliis  pertinentiis  ad  dictum  manerium  spectantibus. 
Donationem  etiam,  &c.  quas  Robertus  de  la  Were,  per  cartam  suam  fecit  praefa- 
tis  canonicis  de  una  placea  terrae  in  Werham  ad  faciendum  unum  stagnum  ibi- 
dem ; et  de  libero  ingressu  et  egressu  ubique  super  terram  ipsius  Roberti  ad 
dictum  stagnum  emendandum  et  reparandum.  Donationem  insuper,  &c.  quas 
Will.  Scot  per  scriptum  suum  fecit  praefatis  canonicis  de  tota  terra  sua  de  Fuges- 
bangre,  quam  babuit  ex  donatione  Hugonis  filii  Bernardi.  Concessionem  etiam, 
&c.  quas  Hugo  filius  Bernardi  per  cartam  suam  fecit  praefatis  canonicis  de  uno 
ferdlingo  terrae  in  Fugesbangre,  quam  Will.  Scot  pritis  tenuit.  Donationem 
insuper,  &c.  quas  Radulfus  filius  Bernardi,  et  Leticia  uxor  ejus  per  cartam 
suam  fecerunt  praefatis  canonicis  de  uno  ferlingo  terrae  in  Fugeshangere.  Do- 
nationem etiam,  &c.  quas  Marchus  filius  Sibillae  de  Wetun  per  cartam  suam  fecit 
praefatis  canonicis  de  tota  terra  cum  pertinentiis  qiram  idem  Marchus  babuit 
in  Witbynges,  una  libra  cerae  in  Chobahangre.  Donationem  insuper  et  con- 
cessionem quas  Luticia  de  Sey  et  Hugo  filius  suus  per  cartam  suam  fecerunt 
praefatis  canonicis  de  uno  ferlingo  terrae  cum  pertinentiis  in  Liddune.  Donation- 
em etiam,  &c.  quas  Ada  Rufus  per  cartam  suam  fecit  praefatis  canonicis  de 
omnibus  terris  et  dominicis  quae  idem  Rufus  babuit  de  Willielmo  Manniry  in 
la  Witbeges,  una  cum  servicio  Joseph  de  la  Wytheges,  et  baeredum  suorum  ; 
necnon  de  tota  terra  quam  babuit  in  Kokeslegb  de  Roberto  Trevet.  Donation- 
em etiam,  &c.  quas  Avicia  filia  Hugonis  de  Holeford  per  cartam  suam  fecit  prae 
fatis  canonicis  de  tota  terra  sua  de  W^estcote,  et  de  toto  dominico  suo  de  Cboke- 
leg,  cum  pertinentiis.  Donationem  insuper,  &c.  quas  Warinus  de  Bassingburn 
per  cartam  suam  fecit  prasfatis  priori  et  canonicis  de  centum  solidatis  annui  red- 
ditus  cum  pertinentiis  in  Morbatb,  et  de  advocatione  ecclesiae  ejusdem  manerii. 
Donationem  etiam,  &c.  quas  Will.  Wyttenor  per  cartam  suam  fecit  prasfatis 
canonicis  de  tota  terra  sua  de  Kokeslege,  et  de  omni  eo  quod  eidem  Willielmo 
vel  basredibus  suis  accidere  posset  in  Kokeslege,  tarn  in  bominibus  liberis  et 
nativis,  quam  eorum  serviciis,  wardis,  releviis,  escaetis,  et  omnibus  aliis  perti- 
nentiis suis.  Donationem  insuper,  &c.  quas  Will.  Mallunry  per  cartam  suam 
fecit  prasfatis  canonicis  de  servicio  et  bomagio  Hugonis  Coci  cum  pertinentiis, 
quae  praefato  Will,  de  uno  ferlingo  terrae  in  Wytheges  facere  tenebatur.  Do- 
nationem etiam,  &c.  quas  Robertus  Tryvet,  per  cartam  suam  fecit  praefatis 
canonicis  de  bomagio  et  servicio  quae  Ada  Ruffus  et  haeredes  sui  praefato  Roberto 
et  baeredibus  suis  de  terra  de  Kokeleg  facere  tenebatur  ; necnon  de  toto  com- 
modo  quod  eidem  Roberto  et  baeredibus  suis  de  eadem  terra  cum  pertinentiis 
accidere  posset.  Donationem  insuper,  &c.  quas  Hugo  Cocus  per  cartam  suam 
fecit  praefatis  canonicis  de  uno  ferlingo  terrae  cum  pertinentiis,  quern  Hugo  de 
Holeford  sibi  dedit  pro  bomagio  et  servicio  suo.  Donationem  etiam,  &c.  quas 
Robertus  de  Pycatiston  per  scriptum  suum  fecit  praefatis  canonicis  de  quodam 
stagno  ad  terram  et  super  terram  praefati  Roberti  pro  voluntate  ipsorum  canon- 
icorum  firmando.  Donationem  insuper,  &c.  quas  W^ill.  de  Greynwyll  per  car- 
tam suam  fecit  praefatis  canonicis  de  toto  jure  quod  idem  Willielmus  babuit  in 
Havekwill,  ut  in  redditu  unius  marcbae,  homagiis  Johannis  de  Havekwill,  et 
baeredum  suorum,  custodiis,  maritagiis,  releviis,  escaetis,  et  aliis  rebus  quibus- 
cumque.  Donationem  etiam,  &c.  quas  Ric.  de  Cusehiwys  per  cartam  suam  fecit 
praefatis  canonicis  de  tota  terra  sua  cum  pertinentiis  et  bominibus  quos  babuit 
in  Kokelleg,  de  done  Henrici  de  Stawill,  ratas  habentes  et  gratas  eas  pro  nobis 
et  baeredibus  nostris,  quantum  in  nobis  est  dilectis  nobis  in  Christo  nunc  priori 
et  canonicis  loci  praedicti,  et  eorum  successoribus,  concedimus  et  confirmamus, 
sicut  cartae,  &c.  praedicta  rationabiliter  testantur  ; et  prout  iidem  prior  et  can- 
onici  et  eorum  praedecessores,  terras,  &c.  praedicta,  cum  pertinentiis  hactenus 
tenuerunt,  et  libertatibus  et  quietanciis  praedictis  rationabiliter  usi  sunt  etgavisi. 
Hiis  testibus,  &c.  Dat.  per  manum  Edwardi  ducis  Cornubiae,  et  comitis  Cestriae 
filii  nostri  carissimi,  custodis  Angliae,  apud  Westm.  xxvi.  die  Octobris  [1339]. 
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NUM.  II. 


Comput’  Ministrorum  Domini  Regis  Hen.  VIII. 


^Abstract  of  Moll,  28  Hen.  VIII.  Augmentation  Office']. 


Prioratus  de  Barliche. 

Com’  Somers’ 

Barliche  Bury  et  Lyncomhe — hrma  situs  maner’  cum  grangia 
Brompton — Firma  redd’  assis’,  &c.  ..... 

Brompton — Perquis’  cur’  ....... 

Upton — Reddit’  assis’  ....... 

Upton — Firma  maner’  . . . . 

Veyford — Redd’  assis’  [Vexford]  ..... 

Cathanger — Reddit’  un’  ten’  ....... 

Hulfraunce — Reddit’  assis’,  &c.  ..... 

Pixton — Reddit’  lib’  ten’ 

Morebath — Firma  maner’  ...... 

Morebath — Firma  rector’  ....... 

Marynaleigh — Decim’  rector’  ...... 

Marynaleigh — Reddit’  assis’  ...... 

Marynaleigh — Firma  Barton’  ...... 

Wynesford — Terr’  et  ten’  ..... 

Uppeton — Decim’  rector’  ....... 

Bittiscombe — Decim’  capell’  ....... 

Brompton— Decim’ rector’  ...... 

Wynesford — Rector’ 

Bradeford— Rector’  

Hulfraunce — Rector’  ........ 
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Bond  of  Robert  prior  of  Berliz  and  the  canons  (in  recompense  for  5 ferlings 
of  land  in  their  manor  of  Morba,  with  villeins  and  all  that  goes  with  them, 
rents,  services,  and  escheats,  purchased  by  Walter  de  Lechelade,  succentor  of 
Wells,  as  executor  of  Ralph  de  Lolinton  canon  of  Wells,  of  the  abbess  and  con- 
vent of  Godistowe  for  35  marks,  and  since  the  same  would  be  most  profitable 
to  them,  conveyed  by  him  to  them  and  their  successors),  to  pay  30tS.  yearly  at 
Midsummer,  St.  Andrew,  and  the  beginning  of  March  to  the  communar  of 
W ells  for  the  soul  of  the  said  Ralph,  secured  especially  upon  the  said  5 ferlings, 
of  which  4 are  in  Svyrigge  and  one  in  Grimsheye  within  the  said  manor,  and 
by  a penalty  of  10s.  to  the  fabric  of  the  church  of  Wells.  Dated  in  chapter, 
the  day  of  St.  Edward  K.  and  M.  1277.— [Wells  Gath.  MSS.,  p.  148.] 


[N.B. — This  paper  was  written  before  the  appearance  of  the  second  volume 
of  the  Somerset  Victoria  County  History.] 
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The  Retro-Chapel,  Glastonbury, 

AS  EXCAVATED  TO  NOVEMBER,  1908. 


N.B.— The  rectangular  footings  (49  ft.  internal  length)  are  believed  to  represent  Abbot  Beere’s 
work.  An  additional  length  of  24ft.  9 ins.  would  be  required  to  bring  the  total  measurement  into 
harmon}^  with  that  given  in  the  Inventory.  A conjectural  extension  is  shewn.  The  stoning  indicates 
existing'  foundations.  The  spotted  portions  shew  where  the  trenches  were  filled  with  freestone  dust. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  DISCOVERIES  MADE  DURING  THE 
EXCAVATIONS  OF  1908. 


BY  r.  BLIGH  BOND,  F.R.I.B.A. 


Part  I. 

rj^HE  present  year  will  be  memorable  as  having  witnessed 
the  restitution  of  the  Abbey  estate  into  the  hands  of 
the  Church  of  England  by  the  completion  of  the  scheme  of 
purchase,  which  was  the  result  of  the  far-seeing  and  enter- 
prising action  of  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

As  a consequence  of  this  change  it  has  at  last  become 
possible  to  attempt  a systematic  examination  of  the  site  and 
precincts  of  the  Abbey  Church  with  a view  to  throwing  light 
upon  those  doubtful  points  of  the  plan  which  have  been  for  so 
many  years  past  a matter  of  controversy,  and  regarding  which 
so  many  different  theories  have  been  held.  The  Trustees  of 
the  building  very  readily  granted  to  the  Somerset  ArchaBolog- 
ical  Society  the  necessary  permission  to  dig,  and  as  a result 
work  was  commenced  at  the  end  of  May  and,  assisted  by  ex- 
ceptionally fine  weather,  has  been  carried  on  almost  without 
intermission  well  into  December.  The  work  was  dependent 
upon  voluntary  subscriptions  : the  Society  being  unable  to 
guarantee  any  sum  of  money  towards  the  cost,  as  it  is 
well  known  that  their  hands  are  at  present  full  ; and  it  was 
not  considered  advisable  to  issue  any  public  appeal  to  those 
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interested  in  the  Abbey  whilst  the  Bishop’s  fund  for  the 
purchase  of  the  property  was  still  far  from  complete,  and 
w'hilst  the  Trustees  were  also  faced  wdth  the  additional  necessity 
of  raising  a large  sum  of  money  for  repairs  in  order  to  preserve 
the  ruins  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations.  Hence  the 
summer’s  work  of  excavation  has  been  dependent  upon  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  a few  friends,  and  happily  these 
have  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  labour  down  to  the 
end  of  September.  Since  that  time  the  work  has  been  con- 
tinued in  preparation  for  next  year’s  formal  transfer  of  the 
property,  by  which  time  it  is  necessary  that  the  permanent 
excavations  already  undertaken  should  be  completed,  and 
everything  in  perfect  order.  This  is  being  carried  on  in  the 
faith  of  future  support,  the  cost  of  labour  to  the  end  of  the 
year  being  about  £18  over  and  above  the  amount  subscribed. 

The  sum  of  about  £43  in  all  had  been  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Barnwell,  Vicar  of  Glastonbury,  who  is 
acting  as  Treasurer,  and  a report  and  statement  of  account 
will  shortly  be  published  together  with  an  appeal  for  funds  for 
the  prosecution  of  further  researches  during  1909. 

There  were  several  points  in  regard  to  the  plan  of  the  Abbey 
which  called  for  investigation.  Some  of  the  principal  ones 
may  here  be  enumerated.  There  was,  to  begin  with,  the 
question  of  the  existence  of  western  towers  ; that  of  a North 
porch,  which  Professor  Willis  believed  had  existed  ; and  the 
question  of  the  form  of  the  transepts,  whether  these  had 
western  aisles,  like  Wells,  or  were  without  such  aisles,  as  is 
more  frequently  the  rule  in  monastic  churches  of  this  char- 
acter ; but  the  principal  point  which  called  for  some  immediate 
effort  at  elucidation  w^as  in  regard  to  the  plan  of  the  East  end 
of  the  great  Church. 

The  plan  of  the  Abbey  with  which  most  of  us  are  familiar, 
is  that  prepared  by  Professor  Willis  and  published  in  his 
‘Architectural  History  of  Glastonbury  Abbey’  in  1866. 
This  shows  an  ambulatory  around  the  end  of  the  presbytery 
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and  behind  the  position  of  the  High  Altar,  with  a row  of  five 
chapels  in  line  flanking  it  on  the  east  side,  and  forming  the 
eastward  extremity  of  the  Church.  Willis’s  plan  has  been 
adopted  almost  without  alteration  in  the  guide  book  at  pre- 
sent in  use  locally.  He  shows  the  five  chapels  divided  by 
screen  walls,  two  of  which  are  still  in  evidence,  their  position 
being  clearly  marked  on  the  fragments  of  the  eastern  walls 
still  standing.  These  mark  the  width  of  the  two  extreme 
chapels  at  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the  ambulatory. 
Willis’s  reason  for  believing  that  the  residuum  of  space  be- 
tween these  chapels  comprised  three  more  chapels  is  given 
on  page  41  of  his  work,  and  he  quotes  William  Worcester  in 
support  of  his  theory. 

This  writer  says  that  he  found  five  columns  in  a row  to  the 
east  of  the  High  Altar,  and  between  each  column  a chapel 
with  an  altar.  The  passage  might  be  interpreted  to  include 
the  responds  on  north  and  south  walls  in  the  series  of  five 
columns,  and  this  would  give  four  chapels  only,  but  it  is  quite 
as  reasonable  to  assume  that  William  Worcester  counted  each 
respond  as  a half-column,  implying  the  existence  of  four  com- 
plete columns  between  them,  and  thus  of  five  chapels.  Willis 
decides  in  favour  of  the  latter  view  on  three  grounds  : first, 
the  position  of  the  Altar  of  which  remains  are  still  visible  on 
the  wall  of  the  chapel  which  is  the  most  southerly  of  the 
central  groups  of  three  ; secondly,  that  it  can  be  shewn  that 
William  Worcester  is  in  the  habit  of  counting  arches  and 
pillars  in  this  peculiar  manner ; and  thirdly,  that  the  position 
of  certain  foundation  walls  discovered  in  1812,  as  marked  in 
John  Britton’s  plan  of  the  Abbey  (Fig.  2)  appear  to  cor- 
respond precisely  with  the  position  which  would  be  taken  up 
by  two  more  screen  walls  of  a similar  nature  to  those  already 
described,  and  which  would  have  the  effect  of  dividing  the 
space  fairly  into  three  almost  equal  divisions.  Unfortunately, 
as  he  says,  the  practice  until  well  on  in  the  XIX  Century,  (in 
fact  until  after  John  Britton’s  time),  was  to  remove  not  merely 
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GLASTONBURY  ABBEY. 

RETRO-CHOIR  SHEWING  APPROXIMATE  POSITION  OP  PIER-BASES  FIGURED  IN  “BRITTON’S  ANTIQUITIES,”  WITH  THE 
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the  wrought  stone,  but  also  to  eradicate  the  foundations,  and 
he  was  convinced  therefore  that  there  was  no  hope  of  discover- 
ing any  details  of  plan  by  excavations,  so  that,  possibly  on  this 
account,  he  undertook  no  work  of  this  sort  himself.  Never- 
theless, all  who  read  his  hook  attentively  must  admit  the 
soundness  of  his  reasoning,  and  the  value  of  his  conclusions. 
Britton  describes  the  portions  of  walling  discovered  in  1812  as 
being  “ the  bases  of  two  pillars  of  singular  form  and  situation 
—probably  part  of  the  crypt.”^ 

In  regard  to  the  form  of  the  chapels  other  authorities  were 
disposed  to  vary  in  their  conclusions  to  some  extent  from 
Willis,  but  in  the  main  his  views  held  their  ground  un- 
challenged until  recently.  Parker,  for  instance,  thought  that 
there  were  certainly  three  Altars  in  the  central  group^  : but 
he  preferred  to  think  that  there  was  no  structural  division  of 
this  space.  Willis’s  plan  shews  the  central  chapel  with  an 
eastward  projection  of  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  beyond  the 
other  four,  and  he  was  influenced  in  assuming  this  projection 
by  two  facts  : first,  the  entire  absence  of  any  remains  of  the 
east  wall  of  the  Church  at  this  point;  second,  the  special 
mention  by  Leland  of  a chapel  built  by  Abbot  Beere  in 
honour  of  Saint  Edgar  at  the  east  end,  which,  as  Willis  says, 
would  not  have  been  worthy  of  mention  as  a distinct  building 
if  it  had  been  only  one  of  the  ordinary  chapels. 

In  1904  the  subject  received  the  attention  of  the  Royal 
Archasological  Institute,  and  certain  excavations  were  made 
by  Mr.  St.  John  Hope  who  read  a paper  on  the  subject,  and 
published  a plan  in  the  Archmological  Journal  for  Sept.  1904. 
Mr.  Hope  entirely  traversed  the  conclusions  of  Professor 
Willis,  and  arguing  chiefly  on  negative  grounds,  contended  that 
there  were  four  chapels  only,  of  equal  depth,  nothing  whatever 
projecting  beyond  the  east  wall.  His  plan  shews  a central 
division  wall,  the  existence  of  which  he  assumed  from  William 

1.  Britton’s  Arch,.  Antiq.  IV,  p.  195. 

■2.  Som.  Arch.  Proc.,  VoL  XXVI  (1880),  p.  99. 

Vol.  LI  V {Third  Series,  Vol  XIV),  Part  11.  h 
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Worcester’s  statement  about  the  columns.  This  he  interprets 
in  an  opposite  sense  to  that  adopted  by  Willis.  But  his 
excavations  yielded  no  positive  evidence  as  to  the  form  or 
number  of  the  chapels,  and  the  whole  subject  remained  in  a 
highly  debatable  position.  A careful  study  of  his  paper  had 
long  since  persuaded  me  that  the  writer,  in  discounting  the 
conclusions  of  Willis  and  Parker,  had  not  given  sufficient 
weight  to  the  positive  evidence  furnished  by  the  record  in 
Britton’s  Antiquities,  of  the  position  of  the  piers  and  walls 
attached,  which  had  been  discovered  in  1812 — 13  and  sketched 
by  Wild. 

It  also  appeared  that  the  excavations  made  at  this  part  of 
the  Church  had  not  been  carried  in  the  direction  most  likely  to 
bring  to  light  any  definite  data,  since  they  did  not  at  any  point 
touch  the  position  of  the  piers  in  question.  Further,  such 
facts  as  were  revealed  by  these  excavations  seemed  to  suggest 
an  interpretation  differing  somewhat  radicall}^  from  Mr.  Hope’s 
conclusions,  as  follows  : — 

A. — In  respect  of  the  trench  which  he  cut  westward  down 
the  centre  of  the  choir,  beginning  at  the  line  of  the  east  wall, 
he  says  he  found  here  loose  building  rubble  resting  on  clay  at 
1ft.  Sins,  deep,  for  a distance  of  6ft.  Gins,  westward  of  the  east 
wall.  This  would  be  of  course  exactly  on  the  line  of  the 
central  division  wall  of  the  four  chapels  shewn  on  his  plan. 
Now,  there  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Hope’s  report  to  suggest  that 
this  clay  bed  which  he  encountered  was  anything  other  than 
virgin  soil,  whilst  from  the  evidence  of  other  trenches  recently 
cut,  it  appears  that  fifteen  inches  is  about  the  normal  depth  of 
the  superficial  layer  of  the  natural  clay  in  this  part  of  the 
grounds. 

Hence,  if  Mr.  Hope  assumes  a wall  here  of  substantial 
thickness,  and  substantial  height,  as  his  plan  would  suggest, 
the  inference  is  that  he  considers  a footing  of  15  inches  in 
depth  below  the  present  grass  level  to  be  a sufficient  foundation. 
But  the  choir  floor  was,  if  anything,  lower  than  the  present 
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grass  level,  and  even  were  it  not  so,  the  rules  of  building  con- 
struction would  scarcely  permit  of  so  shallow  a foundation  as 
15  inches.  Moreover,  in  all  ascertained  depths  of  footings 
in  parts  of  the  choir  adjacent  to  this  end,  it  is  seen  that  the 
customary  depth  is  as  much  as  four  feet  or  thereabouts ; the 
conclusion  being,  that  unless  the  clay  bed  revealed  by  the  ex- 
cavations was  formed  of  clay  thrown  in  here  to  fill  up  after 
the  removal  of  the  old  foundations,  there  could  have  been  no 
central  wall  here  dividing  the  chapels.  There  is  abundant 
proof,  however,  now  forthcoming  that  clay  was  not  used  for  the 
filling  of  the  trenches  where  the  stone  footings  have  been 
eradicated.  The  excavations  of  the  present  year  tell  the 
story  of  the  fillings  with  remarkable  clearness,  and  in  every 
case  the  situation  of  old  walls  has  been  rendered  quite  un- 
mistakable by  the  character  of  the  filling  material  discovered, 
as  compared  with  that  forming  the  sides  of  the  trenches. 

j5.— As  regards  the  cross  trench  cut  in  1904  from  north  to 
south,  just  outside  the  line  of  the  east  wall,  Mr.  Hope  says 
that  this  trench  was  carried  down  2ft.  below  the  old  level,  and 
further  tested  with  a crowbar,  hat  revealed  no  signs  of  masonry,, 
foundations^  or  footings.  From  this  report  (which  is  negative 
also  in  the  sense  that  it  does  not  specify  the  nature  of  the 
material  found  in  the  trench)  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that 
there  never  was  a building  such  as  Willis  shews  projecting 
centrally  eastward  of  the  east  wall  of  the  Church.  Now  if 
the  writer  had  said  he  had  met  with  nothing  but  virgin  clay  at 
a depth  of  2ft.  along  this  line,  this  conclusion  would  certainly 
have  been  a sound  one.  But  it  now  appears  that  the  soil 
encountered  upon  this  line  was  not  virgin  clay  but  was,  at  all 
events  for  a considerable  part  of  its  length,  nothing  but  loose 
building  rubble,  and,  as  subsequent  excavation  has  shewn, 
there  is  here  no  vestige  of  natural  clay  at  a less  depth  than 
4ft.,  or  4ft.  6ins.,  except  near  the  centre.  The  space  is  filled 
with  a deposit  of  disintegrated  freestone  or  ‘‘  banker-dust,” 
implying  that  the  virgin  soil  has  been  removed  for  the  purpose 
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of  constructing  footing-walls  which  have  since  been  eradi- 
cated. 

I now  proceed  to  detail  what  has  been  already  undertaken 
in  the  work  of  excavation,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the 
result  attained,  which  appears  to  be  of  a highly  interesting 
nature. 

First  Excavation,  With  the  object  of  opening  up  the  site 
of  Wild’s  southern  pillar  I sunk  a short  trench  north  and 
south  across  its  assumed  position,  and  at  a depth  of  16ins.,  I 
came  upon  the  virgin  clay  at  both  ends  of  the  trench,  but 
found  that  the  clay  had  been  cut  away  to  a depth  of  approx- 
imately 3ft.  loins,  as  a foundation  for  precisely  such  a screen- 
wall  as  Willis  had  inferred  the  existence  of.  The  sides  of  the 
clay  trench  were  absolutely  clean  cut  and  presented  a hard  and 
uniform  surface,  and  the  bed  of  the  cutting  consisted  of  a 
hard  clay  or  marl  face  containing  nodules  of  virgin  rock, 
obviously  the  bed  rock  of  the  old  building.  The  cutting 
terminated  with  a rounded  end  as  though  for  the  foundation  of 
a pier  or  engaged  column,  approximately  in  line  with  the 
respond  on  the  south  aisle  wall,  again  corroborating  Willis’ 
plan.  Britton,  in  describing  the  footings  discovered  in  1812, 
suggests  that  they  were  probably  part  of  the  crypt  ” — a 
loose  conjecture  merely.  This  view  is  once  for  all  negatived 
by  the  discovery  of  the  virgin  rock  at  a depth  of  less  than 
4ft.  below  the  choir  floor.  This,  as  appears  from  other  ex- 
cavations, is  the  normal  depth  for  wall  footings  at  this  end  of 
the  Abbey,  and  in  any  case  the  impossibility  of  the  existence 
of  a crypt  in  connection  with  these  shallow  footings  is  self- 
evident  and  need  not  be  further  dwelt  upon. 

Second  Excavation.  A sinking  was  made  on  the  north  side 
in  a corresponding  position,  and  traces  of  a similar  division 
wall  were  at  once  apparent.  This  trench  was  carried  out 
through  and  beyond  the  line  of  the  east  wall,  with  the  inter- 
esting result  that  it  was  found  that  the  division  wall  extended 
in  a direct  line  eastwards  several  feet  beyond  the  east  wall  of 
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the  Church.  The  footing  was  clearly  marked  in  the  clay,  be- 
ing upwards  of  6ft.  wide  and  about  4ft.  6ins.  deep  outside 
the  east  wall,  whereas  the  width  of  the  portion  inside  the  east 
wall  was  about  a foot  less.  This  is  precisely  what  one  might 
expect,  following  the  usual  rule  regulating  the  relative  thick- 
ness of  interior  and  exterior  walling.  The  stumps  of  the  two 
surviving  screen  walls  shew  that  these  were  approximately 
2ft.  loins,  thick,  and  my  cutting  reveals  a foundation  for  the 
other  two  of  5ft.  4ins.  or  thereabouts  within  the  line  of  the 
east  wall.  As  this  foundation  continues  eastward  at  an  in- 
creased thickness,  it  may  be  assumed  that  Professor  Willis’s 
plan  showdng  a central  projection,  is,  so  far,  correct,  and  that 
walls  of  perhaps  4ft.  in  thickness  on  a 6ft.  6in.  footing 
would  have  existed  here.  There  is,  therefore,  every  reason  to 
consider  that  in  William  Worcester’s  time  (that  is  before 
Abbot  Beere’s  work  was  taken  in  hand)  the  form  of  the  east 
end  would  have  corresponded  very  closely  with  W illis’s  plan. 
The  trenches  at  this  point  yielded  nothing  but  a soft  powdery 
rubble  of  freestone  dust  mingled  with  rough  chippings  of 
freestone,  amongst  which  were  a number 
of  broken  fragments  of  mouldings, 
chiefly  XIV  Century  in  date,  with  small 
pieces  of  encaustic  tile,  and  one  or  two 
mouldings  or  ornaments  of  black  marble, 
apparently  from  some  monument. 

Research  in  the  British  Museum  has 
yielded  some  further  information  as  to 
the  precise  character  of  the  two  missing 
division  walls.  The  plan  of  their  foot- 
ings alone  is  given  by  Britton,  but  it 
seems  that  there  was  something  left  of 
the  superstructure  in  1812.  Kerrich, 
whose  antiquarian  notes  are  there  pre- 
served, records  much  matter  relating  to 
Glastonbury,  and  gives  a freehand 
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sketch  (Fig.  3)  of  these  pieces  of  walling  when  they  were  first 
uncovered. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  diagram  here  given  that  they  took 
the  form  of  a clustered  pier  with  a foundation  for  a mullioned 
wall  or  fenestration  in  connection  with  same.  The  piers 
sketched  by  Kerrich  appear  to  correspond  with  the  smaller 
circular  footings  shewn  on  Britton's  plan,  rather  than  with  the 
massive  ones.  The  latter,  from  their  solid  appearance,  are 
suggestive  of  buttresses  supporting  the  main  divisions  of  a 
large  east  window,  bayed  out  to  the  east  after  the  manner  of 
that  of  Gloucester  cathedral,  where  the  convexity  of  the  great 
glazed  wall  is  thus  strengthened.  Monington,  we  know,  re- 
modelled his  choir  under  the  influence  of  Gloucester. 

The  pier  sketched  by  Kerrich  is  an  octagonal  cluster  of 
shafts  suggestive  of  a date  similar  to  that  of  Monington’s 
work  in  the  choir.  It  is  unfortunate  that  no  measurements 
are  given,  and  no  scale  is  attached  to  the  sketch,  but  the  shaft 
of  the  pier  could  hardly  have  been  more  than  2ft.  6ins.  in 
diameter,  which  would  give  about  15ins.  for  the  thickness  of 
the  stone  mullions  in  the  fenestration. 

A careful  investigation  of  the  remains  of  the  Altar  back  on 
the  existing  fragment  of  the  east  wall,  shews  that  this  chapel 
must  have  been  almost  exactly  lift.  Sins,  in  width,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that  the  same  result  is  arrived  at  from  the 
ascertained  position  of  the  screen  wall  as  inferred  from  the 
evidence  of  the  trench.  The  Altar  was  about  13ins.  nearer  to 
the  south  than  as  shewn  in  the  plan  of  1904,  there  being  a 
further  piece  of  plinth  in  situ  below  the  grass  on  that  side, 
and  the  surface  indication  is  misleading.  The  whole  of  this 
wall  appears  to  have  been  covered  in  the  XVI  Century  with  a 
thin  casing  of  Perpendicular  panelling  in  freestone,  and  one 
fragment  of  this  remains  in  position. 

Third  Excavation.  (Fig.  1.)  We  now  arrive  at  the  question 
of  the  Chapel  of  Saint  Edgar  of  which  we  are  told  that  it  was 
built  by  Abbot  Beere  (1493 — 1524),  and  that  Abbot  Whiting 
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‘ performed  some  part  of  it,’  that  is  to  say  he  either  completed 
or  else  extended  it : It  certainly  seems  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  a chapel  which  it  took  two  Abbots  to  complete  could  be 
a work  of  so  little  importance  that  it  could  be  comprised  within 
the  limits  of  a pre-existing  building,  the  walls  of  which,  so 
far  as  any  indications  survive,  were  of  XIV  Century  date  and 
built  by  Abbot  Monington.  For  other  reasons  also  I had 
formed  the  opinion  that  some  work  of  a more  extensive  and 
important  nature  was  to  be  looked  for,  and  in  the  winter  of 
1907  this  feeling  had  become  a strong  conviction.  The 
examination  of  the  fragments  of  carving  and  moulded  stone- 
work remaining  in  the  Abbey  grounds  yielded  evidence 
corroborative  of  this  theory,  and  I expected  to  find  traces  of  a 
large  building  connected  in  some  manner  with  the  east  end  of 
the  Church.  I therefore  prolonged  the  second  trench  east- 
wards until,  at  a distance  of  7ft.  6ins.  from  the  outer  line  of 
the  east  wall  I was  rewarded  by  finding  the  edge  of  a massive 
cross-wall  running  north  and  south  for  a length  of  31ft.  Gins. 
The  footings  were  of  excellent  masonry  composed  chiefly  of 
blue  lias  stone,  and  having  a width  of  nearly  5ft.  and  a depth 
of  3ft.  or  so.  There  was  no  appearance  of  bonding  between 
these  footings  and  those  of  the  two  projecting  walls  of  the 
central  chapel  which  connect  with  it  on  plan,  but  it  was  evident 
that  the  one  had  been  built  against  the  other. 

All  the  stone  from  the  northern  connecting  wall  had  been 
removed,  but  of  that  on  the  south  a considerable  quantity  re- 
mains and  shews  a width  of  about  6ft.  Sins. 

Between  these  connecting  walls  the  virgin  clay  remains,  and 
rises  to  within  about  IGins.  of  the  grass  ; the  same  clay  that 
Mr.  Hope  found  in  his  central  trench. 

The  long  wall  proved  to  be  parallel  to  the  east  wall  of  choir 
and  symmetrically  placed  with  regard  to  the  Abbey  plan : its 
upper  surface  was  about  2ft.  2ins.  below  the  level  of  the  grass, 
and  the  bottom  about  3ft.  lower. 

A well  formed  square  drainage  channel  was  found  running 
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tlie  whole  length  towards  an  eject  at  the  north  end,  and  here 
it  was  joined  by  another  similar  drain  coming  from  the  east- 
wards, and  still  carrying  water. 

The  whole  of  the  long  wall  having  been  cleared  it  w^as  found 
to  return  at  both  ends  to  the  eastward  in  a manner  which  sug- 
gested the  existence  of  a large  rectangular  building.  The 
eastward  returns  were  cleared  at  first  for  a distance  of  five  or 
six  feet  when  the  position  of  two  large  buttresses,  or  what 
appeared  to  be  such,  was  shewn  in  the  clay. 

All  the  filling  which  came  out  of  the  trenches  was  very 
carefully  turned  over  and  was  found  to  contain  many  fragments 
of  moulded  stonework  clearly  of  XVI  Century  date,  also 
numerous  fragments  of  window  glass  of  the  same  period,  some 
of  which  was  stained  and  shewed  surface  paintings  of  various 
designs.  One  small  piece  exhibited  a perfect  fieur-de-lys, 
retaining  its  border  of  leadwork.  Many  of  the  stone  frag- 
ments were  carved  and  were  found  to  retain  distinct  traces  of 
gold  leaf,  vermilion  and  other  colours.  Work  was  continued 
along  the  south  return  of  the  chapel,  and  the  position  of  the 
second  buttress  was  marked  at  a distance  of  12ft.  6ins.  from 
the  first.  Acting  on  this  clue  a new  sinking  was  made  on  the 
line  of  the  south  wall  at  about  25  feet  further  to  the  eastward 
and  there,  not  only  was  a considerable  depth  of  walling  en- 
countered but  the  footing  of  the  fourth  buttress  was  found  in 
perfect  condition.  The  south  trench  was  then  carried  yet 
further  and  revealed  large  masses  of  stonework  and  a fifth 
buttress,  and  beyond  this  the  south-east  corner  of  the  rectangle 
was  made  clear  together  with  the  footings  of  the  return  but- 
tress to  the  eastward.  At  this  point  the  return  or  eastern  wall 
of  the  rectangular  chapel  was  soon  laid  bare  and  was  found  to 
be  of  the  same  character  as  the  first  and  to  contain  a precisely 
similar  land  drain,  the  existence  of  which  has  also  now  been 
proved  for  the  whole  length  on  the  north  and  south  wMls  of 
the  chapel.  A shaft  was  next  sunk  in  the  lawn  over  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  chapel,  and  there  the  junction  of  the  walls 
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was  again  visible,  together  with  the  further  end  of  the  drainage 
channel  in  the  north  wall.  More  recently  the  footings  of  the 
north  side  have  been  opened  up,  and  are  found  to  be  very  well 
preserved.  The  range  of  buttresses  tallies  with  those  on  the 
south  side,  and  in  parts  a considerable  quantity  of  stonework 
remains.  I am  now  able  to  lay  dowm  the  plan  of  the  chapel 
with  approximate  accuracy,  and  it  appears  as  a chapel  of  four 
bays,  each  of  12ft.  6ins.,  to  which  a certain  margin  of  length, 
say  18ins.  or  so,  must  be  added  at  each  end  to  make  the  clear 
internal  length  of  the  chapel,  which  thus  appears  to  have 
measured  about  53ft.  x 25ft.  internally.  (Fig.  4.)  The 
greater  width  of  the  footings  of  the  north  and  south  walls 
(which  are  approximately  7ft.  as  against  the  5ft.  of  the  end 
walls)  is  suggestive  of  a type  of  plan  having  internal  piers  or 
responds  marking  the  bays,  and  carrying  the  arches  of  a heavy 
stone  groined,  fan-vaulted  roof  of  the  period.  The  character 
of  certain  fragments,  still  preserved  at  the  Abbey,  tends  to 
shew  that  there  was  somewhere  in  the  Abbey  a vaulted  roof  of 
this  nature  designed  for  a width  of  some  25ft.  and  for  bays  of 
about  12ft.  6ins.  constructed  in  a manner  somewhat  similar  to 
the  roof  of  Henry  VII  Chapel  at  Westminster.  I have 
plotted  some  of  these  fragments  and  have  developed  the 
curves,  and  I trust  at  some  future  time  to  be  able  to  shew  with 
reasonable  probability  the  nature  of  the  roof  they  indicate.  I 
do  not  venture  to  assert  now  that  the  fragments  in  question 
actually  belonged  to  this  chapel,  but  until  a more  probable 
place  of  origin  can  be  found  for  them  the  assumption  is  that 
they  did  belong  to  it.  Bishop  Stillington’s  Chapel  at  Wells 
Cathedral,  which  was  a building  of  the  same  period,  shared  a 
similar  fate  in  being  demolished  very  soon  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  like  this  chapel  it  seems  to  have  been  lost  for  a long 
while  to  memory  as  well  as  to  sight.  The  design  of  elaborate 
fan-groined  roof  of  that  chapel  has  however  been  satisfactorily 
restored  from  numerous  fragments,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
by  careful  comparison  and  measurement  of  the  features  re-^ 


FIG.  4.  GLASTONBURY  ABBEY. 

PLAN  SHEAVING  THE  TROBABLE  FORM  OF  EAST  END  OF  CHOIR  WITH  RETRO-CHAPELS  IN  THE  XVI  CENTURY. 
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N.B.— The  dotted  lines  in  Choir  shew  the  dias  for  high  altar,  and  the  position  of  a subterranean  channel  as  recently  ascertained. 
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maining  at  Glastonbury  some  knowledge  of  the  form  of  the 
XVI  Century  vaulting  there,  may  yet  be  recovered. 

It  was  at  the  south-east  angle  that  the  footings  discovered 
proved  to  be  the  most  perfect,  and  here  the  stonework  still 
reaches  a height  of  approximately  6ft.  6ins.  above  the  choir 
floor,  but  as  all  the  walling  is  rough  walling  and  genuine  foot- 
ing wall  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  actual  floor  of  this 
chapel  must  have  been  yet  higher,  and,  indeed,  could  hardly 
have  been  less  than  8ft.  above  the  level  of  the  choir.  The 
rapid  rise  of  the  ground  at  this  end  supplies  a reason  for  this 
difference.  The  level  of  the  ground,  it  is  true,  has  been 
raised  considerably  to  form  what  is  now  a lawn,  and  60  or  70 
years  ago  when  this  land  was  a turnip  field  it  was  a couple  of 
feet  lower,  but  was  still  about  7ft.  above  the  choir  floor. 

We  come  now  to  the- question  of  the  length  of  this  chapel. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  year  whilst  looking  up  the  various 
authorities  who  have  written  upon  the  Abbey,  I had  occasion 
to  examine  Phelps’s  work  in  which  a copy  is  given  of  an  in- 
ventory made  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  This  invent- 
ory gives  the  total  length  of  the  Abbey,  followed  by  the  length 
of  each  main  division  given  in  series  from  east  to  west  as 
follows  : — “ The  great  Church  in  the  Aby  wase  in  length  594 
foott  as  followeth  : Chapter  House,  90  foott  in  length  ; Quier 
in  length  159  foott  ; in  breadth  75  foott.  The  bodie  of  the 
Church  in  length  228  foott.  Joseph’s  Chapel  in  length  117 
foott.” 

It  appears  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  modern  antiquaries 
that  there  was  something  very  peculiar  about  this  entry,  seeing 
that  the  Chapter-house  was  in  a totally  different  part  of  the 
Abbey  and  could  not,  therefore,  rationally  be  included  in  any 
series  of  measurements  of  the  total  length,  but  in  the  light  of 
our  previous  convictions  it  appeared  clear  to  myself,  and  to 
Mr.  Allen  Bartlett,  who  assisted  me  in  these  investigations, 
that  a strange  clerical  error  had  been  made  by  the  Chronicler, 
and  that  for  Chapter-house  we  must  read  Retrorchapel.  More 
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recently  my  friend,  the  Rev.  F.  W.  W eaver,  has  pointed  out  that 
in  Warner’s  Glastonbury  (of  which  we  were  unfortunately  only 
able  to  consult  a mutilated  copy)  the  same  inventory  is  con- 
tained, together  with  a note  referring  to  the  plan,  and  showing 
that  in  W arner’s  mind  at  all  events,  the  idea  of  a Retro-chapel 
of  length  corresponding  to  the  inventory,  did  suggest  itself. 
Warner  and  Phelps  give  a plan  of  the  Abbey  in  which  a 
Retro-chapel  is  shewn  by  dotted  lines  and  an  apsidal  ending  is 
suggested.  They  also  give  a second  plan  of  a Retro-chapel  in 
which  a much  greater  length  is  shewn,  and  these  are  noted 
respectively  as  being  the  Retro-chapel  and  the  same  according 
to  its  original  dimensions.  Now,  the  curious  part  of  the  affair 
is  this,  that  the  rectangular  chapel  which  has  now  been  ex- 
cavated does  not  fulfil  the  requirements  of  length  necessary  to 
bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  inventory.  It  has  certainly 
added  greatly  to  the  length  of  the  Abbey,  increasing  the  total 
over  all  from  about  510  to  580  feet,  but  the  inventory  says 
594  feet,  and.  that  is  an  inside  measurement,  so  that  some 
further  extension  must  be  looked  for.  My  present  theory  is 
that  the  rectangular  chapel  was  the  chapel  built  by  Abbot 
Beere,  and  that  the  additional  length  which  has  yet  to  be  un- 
covered corresponds  with  the  part  of  the  work  which  Abbot 
Whiting  performed.  It  seems  to  have  been  known  to  Warner 
and  other  writers  that  the  chapel  had  an  apsidal  ending, 
though  unfortunately  they  do  not  give  the  source  of  their 
ideas. 

Not  only  they,  however,  but  numerous  other  people  seem 
to  have  had  knowledge  of  this  extension  of  the  Abbey,  as 
certain  guide  books  published  in  1800,  and  republished  in  1810 
and  1814,  all  give  the  total  length  of  the  Abbey  buildings  as 
580ft.,  and  I find  this  statement  is  repeated  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  XIX  Century  in  another  guide  book  written  by 
a clergyman,  and  again  in  a more  recent  guide  still  current. 
Yet  these  hints  of  traditional  knowledge  have  not  been 
regarded  by  those  antiquaries  who  have  studied  the  subject 
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during  later  years,  and  it  is  perhaps  natural  that  they  would  be 
unwilling  to  endorse  popular  statements  of  this  sort  which 
could  not  be  corroborated. 

So  Professor  Willis  starts  afresh  without  any  reference  to 
this  great  Retro-chapel  and  following  him  comes  the  theory 
that  there  never  was,  and  never  could  have  been,  any  extension 
whatever  beyond  the  east  wall  of  the  choir. 

The  interest  which  has  been  manifested  in  the  re-discovery 
of  this  chapel  has  led  the  trustees  to  arrange  for  the  per- 
manent opening  up  of  its  whole  area,  and  this  work  is  now 
being  undertaken  by  our  workmen  with  the  help  of  the  students 
of  the  Wells  Theological  College,  who  have  already  performed 
some  excellent  work  in  this  direction  ; but  much  remains  to  be 
done,  and  there  is  an  enormous  accumulation  of  soil  to  be 
cleared  away  before  the  proportions  of  the  chapel  can  be 
properly  manifested.  Meanwhile  the  Abbey  fence  has  been 
removed  70ft.  further  back,  so  as  to  include  the  lower  portion 
of  the  lawn  within  the  Abbey  grounds,  and  the  road  which  at 
present  traverses  this  part  of  the  site  will  be  diverted. 

A trial  shaft  has  been  sunk  further  to  the  eastward,  and 
just  outside  the  line  of  the  presumed  extension  of  the  chapel 
walls.  This  has  revealed  the  presence  of  building  stone  lying 
in  the  trench  at  a depth  of  I Oft.  or  so  under  the  lawn.  There 
is  at  this  point  a deep  clay  filling,  and  right  underneath  it, 
just  upon  the  top  of  the  virgin  soil,  the  edge  of  a curious 
deposit  of  wood  and  bones  has  been  touched.  Small  portions 
of  this  wood  have  been  examined  and  appear  to  consist  of 
twigs,  or  small  stakes,  interlaced  hurdlewise ; they  are  blackened 
to  the  appearance  of  charcoal,  but  there  is  conclusive  proof 
that  the  blackness  which  penetrates  to  the  heart  of  the  wood 
is  not  the  result  of  fire,  but  is  simply  a peculiar  stain  resulting 
from  long  subnaergence,  as  the  bark,  which  is  in  some  cases  left 
perfect,  retains  its  colour  of  pale  brown  or  yellow.  One  or 
two  rib  bones,  believed  to  be  human,  were  found  associated 
with  the  wood  and  these  were  also  blackened.  The  wood 
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showed  traces  of  vivianite, — the  peculiar  blue  substance  which 
is  found  when  vegetable  and  animal  remains  of  great  antiquity 
are  unearthed.  It  is  felt  that  some  further  investigation  at 
this  point  wdll  be  well  worth  while,  as  it  is  quite  possible  that 
we  have  here  traces  of  very  early  habitations. 

The  remainder  of  the  summer’s  work  1 hope  to  deal  with 
more  fully  next  year,  as  to  do  so  at  any  length  now  would 
occupy  too  large  a space  in  the  pages  of  this  volume. 

Briefly  the  results  are  as  follows 

Excavations  have  been  made  in  the  centre  of  the  body  of 
the  Church  which  have  revealed  the  footings  of  the  two  large 
piers  at  the  west  of  the  crossing,  and  attached  to  each  of 
these  footings  have  been  found  certain  remains  of  masonry  of 
a very  different  character,  being  much  rougher  in  construction 
and  inferior  in  composition.  It  is  too  soon  to  say  definitely 
what  these  old  walls  denote  ; they  may  be  either  the  remains 
of  footing  walls  of  an  earlier  church,  or  they  may  be  footings 
of  a later  date  placed  in  this  position  to  form  the  sleeper  walls 
for  the  ends  of  the  great  flight  of  steps,  which  would  mark 
the  difference  in  level  between  the  nave  floor  and  the  transepts, 
and  would  in  this  case  have  acted  also  as  a support  for  a 
parapet  wall  fencing  in  the  higher  level.  But  they  present  many 
unexplained  problems,  and  the  excavations  must  be  carried 
further  before  it  is  safe  to  launch  any  positive  theory.  From 
the  inner  angle  of  the  south-west  pier  a trench  was  carried 
diagonally  towards  the  centre  of  the  crossing  and  beneath 
it  was  found  a portion  of  ancient  pavement  of  lias  stone  lying 
roughly  at  about  the  level  of  the  nave  floor,  and  cut  to  a line 
making  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  with  the  general  line  of 
the  Church.  From  certain  appearances  it  is  conjectured  that 
the  apsidal  termination  of  one  of  the  older  churches,  either 
that  of  Turstin  or  Herlewin,  may  have  ended  at  about  this 
point.  There  is  evidence  of  a rough  foundation,  and  of  a 
channel  course  for  water,  about  a foot  wide,  following  the 
diagonal  line  for  a certain  distance,  and  then  turning  to  the 
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west  parallel  with  the  south-west  pier  footing.  Beneath  the 
level  of  this  old  pavement,  and  almost  in  the  centre  of  the 
crossing,  were  found  the  broken  remains  of  a stone  coffin, 
apparently  of  early  date ; the  bones  had  been  thrown  out  and 
lost,  and  all  that  could  be  recovered  of  the  stone  coffin  has 
been  put  together  above  ground.  Close  to  some  of  the  rough 
footing  walls,  in  the  north  cutting,  there  came  to  light  a small 
medallion  of  baked  clay.  On  the  obverse  is  seen  the  hand  of 


FIG.  5. 
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TEREA-COTTA  MEDALLION  FOUND  IN  TRENCH  NEAR 
N.W.  PIER  OP  CROSSING. 

ACTUAL  SIZE. 


Our  Lord  stretched  out  in  blessing,  shewing  an  incision  repre- 
senting the  Sacred  wound,  and  this  has  the  appearance  of 
having  at  one  time  contained  a jewel.  Beneath  it  are  the 
letters  M.C.V.,  possibly  numerals  indicating  the  date  1105, 
with  four-pointed  stars  over  the  initial  and  terminal  letters. 
This  date  would  correspond  very  nearly  to  the  time  at  which 
Abbot  Herlewin  inaugurated  his  building  scheme,  as  he  became 
Abbot  in  1101.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  in  this  little 
medallion  we  may  see  a token  struck  to  commemorate  the 
date  of  the  founding  of  his  Abbey.  On  the  reverse  side,  of 
which  the  greater  part  is  chipped  away,  may  still  be  seen  the 
feet  of  three  letters  and  the  lower  end  of  a foliated  cross. 
The  letters  very  readily  suggest  the  I.H.S. 
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It  has  been  suggested^  that  these  letters  are  not  i.H.S.  hut 
I.H.V. — a contraction  of  STesii’  (l.H.S.V.)  whilst  those  on  the 
obverse  are  M.C.Y — a shortened  ‘ Mercy,’  the  whole  forming 
the  petition  ‘Jesu  Mercy’  upon  a pilgrim’s  medal  or  sacra- 
mental token  of  the  XIY  Century. 

The  difficulty  in  accepting  this  view  lies  in  the  absence  of 
any  mark  over  the  M.C.V.  suggestive  of  the  elision  of  letters, 
unless  the  four-pointed  stars  can  be  thus  regarded. 

The  character  of  the  letters  themselves  would  seem  as 
readily  referable  to  the  XII  as  to  the  XIV  Century,  whilst  on 
the  reverse  the  pointed  termination  is  quite  as  proper  for  an 
‘ S ’ as  a ‘ V ’ since  the  angular  S may  he  seen  upon  some  of 
our  coins  from  the  IX  Century  downwards.  With  regard  to 
the  V on  the  obverse,  a careful  inspection  of  the  original  shews 
that  the  letter  is  slightly  longer  than  the  others,  hut  is  forked 
nearly  to  the  bottom,  as  a V. 

It  has  also  been  suggested^  that  the  two  supposed  stars  above 
the  M and  V are  not  stars,  hut  nails,  and,  with  the  letters, 
hear  relation  to  the  hand  outstretched  above,  thus 

Sl^anu0  ®ulneratu0. 

The  remainder  of  the  work  undertaken  this  year  has  been 
chiefly  on  the  site  of  the  supposed  western  towers,  and  will 
he  detailed,  it  is  hoped,  next  year. 

To  summarise  its  results,  it  may  be  said  that  they  strongly 
support  the  theory  that  the  aisles  were  terminated  with  two 
massive  towers,  having  square  turrets  of  large  size  containing 
stone  newel  staircases  flanking  the  great  west  gable  of  the 
nave.  (Fig.  6). 

The  projections  on  the  western  face  are  very  marked — being 
some  six  or  seven  feet  for  the  base  of  these  turrets.  A but- 

.3.  The  present  opinion  of  Mr.  St.  John  Hope,  (based  upon  a sketch  publish- 
ed in  the  ‘ Guardian).’  The  British  Museum  authorities  also  seem  inclined  to 
consider  that  the  letters  M.C.V.  represent  words,  not  numerals,  and  that  the 
date  of  the  token  is  a late  one. 

4.  Dr.  J.  A.  Goodchild,  of  Bath. 


FiG.  6.  GLASTONBURY  ABBEY. 

PLAN  OF  WEST  END  OF  NAVE,  WITH  GALILEE  AND  CHAPEL  OF  ST,  MARY,  SHEWING  PROBABLE  FORMS 

OF  WESTERN  TOWERS,  ETC. 
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Position  of  Skeleton  (Fig.  7)  is  shewn  against  s.  wall  of  Nave. 
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tress  footing  of  equal  projection  has  been  exposed  on  the 
western  face  of  the  south-west  tower,  nine  feet  south  of  the 
turret  above-mentioned. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  nave  the  footing  of  the  tower  pro- 
jects about  two  feet  beyond  that  of  the  aisle  wall  further  east ; 
and  here,  in  the  angle  between  this  projection  and  the  position 
of  the  old  west  wall  of  the  cloister,  there  came  to  light  a very 
curious  interment. 

At  a depth  of  three  feet  or  thereabouts  below  the  present 
grass  level,  just  alongside  the  footing  of  the  aisle  wall,  on  the 
south  side,  the  skeleton  of  an  elderly  man  was  found  imbedded 
in  the  clay. 

There  was  no  sign  of  a coffin,  nor  had  the  bones  ever  been 
disturbed.  The  skeleton  was  in  good  condition  and  in  perfect 
order.  It  lay  close  to  the  wall,  the  left  shoulder  being  less 
than  12ins.  from  the  rough  stone  footing.  The  head  was 
towards  the  west,  and  was  encircled  by  a headpiece  of  freestone, 
in  the  shape  of  a square  block,  with  circular  hole  in  the  centre, 
and  a necking  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  head  of  the 
skeleton. 

A sketch  is  appended  shewing  this  very  unusual  feature. 
(Fig.  7).  The  skull  was  finely  developed,  the  body  well-pro- 
portioned. The  total  height  was  approximately  6ft.  Sins. 
Over  the  feet  was  a stone  slab  laid  slantwise,  and  another  was 
placed  on  edge  beyond  it,  making  the  end  of  the  grave. 

There  were  signs  of  longitudinal  pressure  down  each  side  of 
the  body,  as  though  from  the  weight  of  the  sides  of  a hollow 
superincumbent  monument,  and  the  bones  had  risen  down  the 
centre  line.  Consequently  the  sacrum  and  spine  were  unduly 
prominent,  and  the  wdngs  of  the  pelvis  and  shoulders  appeared 
as  though  forced  back. 

Strangely  enough,  a broken  skull  was  seen  lying  just  below 
the  leg-bones,  and  with  it  some  other  fragments  of  what  w^as 
presumed  to  have  been  an  older  interment.  These  bones  were 
very  much  decayed. 


FIG. 7.  SOUTH  WA«..L.  OF  IM AV C . ( OH  FOOTIHC) 
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From  its  position,  the  interment  could  hardly  be  earlier  than 
the  latter  part  of  the  XIII  Century,  as  the  Abbey  was  not 
completed  until  about  that  period.  The  acceptance  of  an 
earlier  date  for  the  interment  would  argue  a greater  antiquity 
for  the  wall-footings  adjoining  it.  The  slanting  stones  at 
head  and  foot  of  grave  are  roughly  parallel,  and  appear  to 
follow  the  line  of  a wall  abutting  on  the  nave  on  the  eastward 
or  cloister  side  of  this  interment,  the  footings  of  which  have 
yet  to  be  excavated  (see  D,  fig.  6). 
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II. — Roman  Remains  found  at  Taunton. 

R.  HAVERFIELD  does  not  regard  Taunton  as  a 


Romano-British  site.  The  idea  that  Taunton  had  a 
Roman  name,  Thonodunum,  is  unfounded.  This  name  is  ap- 
parently a modern  invention,  appearing  firstly  in  Collinson, 
and  Mr.  Haverfield  considers  it  a latinization  of  Camden’s 
“ Thonton  ” ( Viet.  Co.  Hist.  /Som.,  I,  367). 

However,  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  various  remains  of  the 
Roman  period  have  been  found  in  Taunton  and  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  A great  hoard  of  silver  coins,  extending 
from  Constans  to  Honorius,  was  found  in  1821  near  two  skele- 
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tons  in  a field  called  Ten  Acres,”  at  Holway,  close  to  the 
town  on  the  S.E. ; some  of  these  are  in  Taunton  Museum.  It 
is  probable  that  there  was  a small  Romano-British  settlement 
there.  Many  other  coins  were  found  in  1870,  and  subsequent- 
ly ; including  coins  as  early  as  Domitian,  Trajan  and  Antoni- 
nus Piusb 

Amongst  other  local  Roman  things  in  the  Museum  are  ; — 
The  greater  part  of  the  rim  of  a large  black  earthenware 
vessel  found  in  Fore  street  in  1861  ; several  fragments  of  pot- 
tery found  in  Bishop’s  Hull  cemetery,  in  1858  ; and  a large 
perfect  urn  of  thick,  grey  earthenware,  feet  high,  found  in 
the  parish  of  Staplegrove  in  making  the  G.  W.R.  Roman  coins 
and  “ divers  other  antiquities  ” are  recorded  to  have  been  found 
near  Taunton  Castle  about  1643  ; a denarius  of  Y espasian  with 
the  JUDAEA  CAPTA  legend  on  the  reverse  was  found  about 
1750  in  pulling  down  a house  in  the  parish  of  St.  James^ ; 
another  coin  of  Vespasian,  with  the  JUDAEA  CAPTA  reverse, 
was  found  in  a garden  at  Priory  Yilla^,  about  1856  ; a coin 
of  Magnentius  was  discovered  on  the  south  side  of  the  town^ ; 
the  Gentleman’ s Magazine  of  1825,  states  that  a gold  coin  of 
V alens  was  found  in  the  garden  of  J.  Champante  ; and  a gold 
coin  of  Constantins  II  was  found  near  Taunton,  in  the  second 
half  of  the  XYIII  Century.  Only  this  year  a second  brass 
Roman  coin,  much  defaced,  was  dug  up  in  the  churchyard  at 
Trull.  There  are  other  alleged  Roman  remains,  which  are 
unauthentic®. 

Certain  authorities  on  the  Roman  period,  including  Dr. 

1.  — See  “Roman  Coins  lately  found  at  Taunton,”  by  J.  H.  Pring,  M.D., 
Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc.,  Vol.  XXVII,  pt.  ii,  pp.  51-9. 

2.  — Op.  cit.,  XXVII,  pt.  ii,  52;  and  Jeboult’s  “ West  Somerset,”  p.  3 of  the 
Taunton  section. 

3.  — This  information  was  obtained  from  Mr.  A.  J.  Monday,  who  was  present 
at  the  discovery.  He  thinks  it  was  a Sestertius,  or  “ first  brass  ” coin. 

4 — This  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  H.  Franklin,  who  also  had  a first  brass 
of  Maximian  found  near  Taunton  in  1886. 

5. — The  majority  of  the  above-mentioned  records  of  the  finding  of  Roman 
remains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Taunton  are  included  in  Mr.  Haverfield’s  list 
in  the  “Victoria  History  of  Somerset.” 
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Haverfield,  do  not  regard  Bathpool  lane,  on  the  n.e.  of  the 
town,  Hoveland  lane  and  Ramshorn  bridge  on  the  S.w.,  or 
Silver  street,  as  being  in  any  sense  Roman. 

III. — Notes  on  Noeton  Camp. 

Norton  Camp  is  about  2^  miles  to  the  w.n.w.  of  the  centre 
of  Taunton,  and  somewhat  under  200  feet  above  mean  sea- 
leveP.  Geologically  it  is  on  the  Keuper  Marls,-— the  upper 
portion  of  the  New  Red  sandstone.  The  earthworks  of  Norton, 
enclosing  an  area  of  about  13  acres,  encompass  the  top  of  a 
hill,  having  slopes  on  all  sides,  none  of  which  are  very  steep  ; 
occupying  therefore,  a commanding  but  not  very  strong 
position.  There  is  no  definite  evidence,  in  the  somewhat  mu- 
tilated condition  of  the  earthworks,  that  more  than  one  vallum 
surrounded  the  camp,  and  it  is  not  clear,  from  a superficial 
inspection  of  the  ground,  whether  a fosse,  or  ditch,  extended 
round  the  whole  of  the  camp.  If  it  did  it  has  been  obliterated 
in  most  parts.  On  the  w.N.w.,  however,  there  seemed  to  be 
little  doubt  that  an  ancient  ditch  existed  between  the  vallum 
and  the  small  outer  bank,  and  partly  to  prove  that  point  I 
made  a trial  excavation  there.  In  the  case  of  a camp  it  is 
highly  desirable  to  re-excavate  parts  of  the  fosse  to  get  the 
best  possible  evidence  of  the  date  of  construction. 

There  is  little  need  for  me  to  describe  the  general  form  and 
features  of  this  camp,  as  Mr.  C.  W.  Dymond,  in  1872  made 
an  excellent  plan  of  it^.  The  enclosed  area  is  roughly  oval, 
with  a maximum  interior  diameter  from  N.w.  to  s.E.  of  about 
900  feet,  and  a minimum  diameter  from  w.s.w.  to  e.n.e.  of 
700  feet.  There  are  three  main  entrances,— on  the  N.,  s.E.  and 
W.S.W.,  which  are  usually  styled  “ covert  ways,”  or  “ hollow- 
Avays.”  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  the  western  entrance  ; 

6. — This  comparatively  slight  height  did  not  favour  the  assumption  that  the 
Camp  -was  of  Bronze  Age  construction.  On  the  other  hand  the  form  is,  of 
course,  not  typical  of  a stronghold  constructed  by  the  Romans,  who  adopted  a 
rectangular  system  of  fortification. 

7-— Reproduced  in  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc.,  XVIII. 
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it  projects  some  400  feet  beyond  the  camp  proper,  and  would 
enable  the  occupants  to  leave  the  camp  unseen.  As  a pro- 
tection against  an  attacking  enemy  coming  up  the  hollow,  a 
barrier  or  rampart  was  thrown  across  it  close  up  to  the  camp, 
with  narrow  paths  on  either  side  for  ingress  and  egress.  The 
entrance-way  on  the  north  is  much  prolonged,  and  ‘‘terminates 
in  a narrow  lane  leading  in  the  direction  of  a place  called 
‘ Conquest  ’ on  the  Bishop’s  Lydeard  road.”^  It  has  been 
recorded  on  more  than  one  occasion  that  a large  hoard  of 
Roman  coins  was  found  in  1666  at  Conquest  Farm  “in  the 
parish  of  Bishop’s  Lydeard  and  close  to  Norton  Fitzwarren.” 
As  a matter  of  fact  Conquest  is  IJ  miles  N.w.  of  Norton 
camp.  Dr.  Haverfield  has  shown  that  these  coins  were  not 
discovered  at  Conquest,  but  that  there  were  two  hoards  found 
at  Lydeard  St.  Lawrence  and  Stogumber  respectively.^ 

Mr.  T.  Leslie  was  in  the  habit  of  searching  over  the  inter- 
terior  space  of  this  camp  when  under  the  plough,  and  he  found 
half-a-dozen  nice  little  flint  scrapers  and  a flint  borer ; also  a 
few  fragments  of  grey  Roman  pottery.  These  are  in  our 
Museum,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  best  scrapers  which 
are  flgured  on  p.  135,  nos.  2 and  3.^®  In  1905,  Mr.  J.  Cook  found 
a flint  flake,  length  3^ins.,  having  three  dorsal  ridges  and 
slight  saw-like  serrations  at  one  end,  in  his  garden  at  the 
School  House,  Norton^h  A flint  celt  of  Neolithic  type  was 
found  by  Mr.  Charles  Morris,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Norton 
Camp,  sticking  out  of  a bank.  It  is  pointed  at  the  butt-end, 
and  although  rather  roughly  chipped  shows  excellent  examples 
of  conchoidal  fractures ; length  4|-  ins.,  maximum  width 
1 j^^ins.,  maximum  thickness  about  fin.^^  It  is  figured  in  the 
accompanying  illustration,  no.  1. 

8.  — Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc.,  XLIV,  ii,  199. 

9.  — Arch.  Journ.,  LIX,  342-5. 

10.  — The  larger  scraper,  with  a finely-chipped  bevelled  edge,  is  of  a yellow- 
ish-brown colour,  and  was  found  by  Mrs.  Leslie,  on  August  1st,  1900.  The 
other,  also  finely  chipped,  has  a worked  notch,  or  hollow,  at  the  top. 

11.  — This  is  in  Taunton  Castle  Museum. 
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Fig.  1. — Flint  Celt  and  two  flint  Scrapers  found  at  Norton  Camp  previously 
to  the  1908  excav^ations. 


A quantity  of  potsherds  of  the  Komano-British  period, 
perhaps  from  a kiln  in  the  parish,  were  found  in  1861-2,  in 
making  the  Minehead  railway  line,  much  of  which  was  pre- 
sented to  our  Museum  by  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Jones.  They 
came  from  gravel  beds  worked  for  ballast.  Many  of  the 
fragments  (some  making  nearly  complete  pots)  were  distorted 
and  cracked,  probably  spoilt  in  manufacture  and  cast  aside 
where  they  were  made.  Judging  from  the  quality  and  texture 
of  the  large  urn  from  Staplegrove,  it  would  appear  probable 
that  it  was  fabricated  at  the  Norton  kiln. 

IV. — Excavations  at  Noeton  Camp. 

The  digging  began  on  July  24th,  being  continued  until  July 
29th,  1908,  in  anticipation  of  the  visit  of  the  Somersetshire 
Archaeological  Society  to  the  camp  on  August  19th.  The 
owner  of  the  property,  the  Hon.  Francis  Bowes-Lyon,  kindly 
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gave  permission  for  the 
ground  to  be  opened,  and 
the  tenant,  Mr.  J.  Summer- 
hayes,  readily  acquiesced 
in  the  carrying  out  of  the 
work,  and  gave  us  useful 
assistance.^^ 

The  part  of  the  fosse 
chosen  for  excavation  is  on 
the  w.N.w.  of  the  camp, 
the  s.  margin  of  the  cutting 
being  55  feet  to  the  N.  of 
the  foothpath  leading  from 
the  interior  of  the  camp  to 
Norton  Rectory  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill.  An  area 
26  feet  long  and  12  feet 
wide  was  pegged  out  at 
the  foot  of  the  outer  slope 
of  the  vallum,  across  the 
surface  of  the  silting  of 
the  fosse,  and  half-way 
across  the  outer  bank, 
which  latter  is  only  clearly 
defined  in  this  part  of  the 
carnp^^.  It  was  not  evident 
whether  this  short  length 
of  outer  bank  was  of 
natural  or  artificial  form- 
ation. 

12.  — ^Th.e  following  men  were 
employed  for  the  work  : Robert 
Fox,  Frederick  Toogood  and 
Henry  Waiter  (all  of  Taunton), 
and  James  Coles  (Norton). 

13.  “-It  is  very  difficult  to  in- 
spect some  of  the  earthworks  en- 
circling the  camp,  owing  to  the 
great  quantity  of  trees  and  under- 
growth. 
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During  the  early  stages  of  the  digging  a section  was  plotted 
across  the  vallum  and  fosse  along  the  S.  margin  of  the  12-feet 
cutting.  The  result  is  given  in  the  accompanying  diagram, 
Fig.  2,  from  which  it  is  seen  that  the  vallum  in  this  part  has  a 
basal  width  of  about  50  feet  at  the  present  time.  Owing  to 
the  undergrowth  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  the  relative  level 
of  the  cornfield  just  inside  the  vallum,  but  this  having  been 
ascertained  satisfactorily  it  could  be  estimated  that  the  crest  of 
the  rampart  is  about  6 J feet  high  above  the  original  surface  of 
the  ground.  The  diagram  shows  the  approximate  original 
ground  level  from  the  interior  of  the  camp  across  the  vallum, 
fosse,  and  outer  bank. 

The  turf  and  turf-mould  measured  6ins.  thick,  and  produced 
only  a few  modern  shards  of  glazed  pottery.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a fine  light-coloured  silting  (called  “ surface  silting,”) 
consisting  of  mould  and  Keuper  marl  mixed.  This  extended 
to  about  2 feet  from  the  surface  in  the  middle,  tapering  to 
about  1 foot  deep  at  the  sides.  From  2 feet  to  4*5  feet,  a 
tenacious  red  marl  silting  was  met  with,  very  much  com- 
pressed. Below  4*5  feet,  the  silting,  of  the  same  general 
character,  became  rather  looser,  being  mixed  more  thickly 
with  nodules  of  gravel-flint  and  other  stones.  At  6 feet 
deep,  especially  at  the  N.  of  the  cutting,  a more  sandy  marl  of 
a lighter  colour  occurred  ; and  it  changed  to  no  great  extent 
from  here  to  the  bottom,  which  was  reached  approximately  at 
a depth  of  9*2  feet  from  the  surface  on  the  s.  side  of  the  cut- 
ing,  and  8*7  feet  on  the  N.  side.  The  average  depth  therefore, 
was  9 feet  below  the  present  surface  of  the  silting,  and  about 
12  feet  below^  the  original  level  of  the  ground  in  this  part. 
The  width  of  the  bottom  of  the  fosse  appeared  to  be  about 
2*5  feet. 

This  marl  is  a most  troublesome  material  in  which  to  trace 
the  original  outline  of  a fosse,  and  in  this  respect  I have  never 
experienced  such  difficulty  in  the  excavating  of  ancient  ditches. 
Owing  to  the  colour  and  nature  of  the  deposit,  it  was  impos- 
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sible  to  distinguish  silting  from  undisturbed  marl  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  On  the  escarp  side,  especially  in  the 
upper  part,  I do  not  think  we  reached  the  ■ undisturbed  side, 
but  on  the  counterscarp  our  digging  appeared  to  penetrate  a 
little  into  the  natural  marl,  exposing  large  patches  of  grey 
marl  in  places.  On  more  than  one  occasion  the  men  thought 
they  had  reached  the  bottom  of  tbe  fosse,  but  the  digging  of 
another  “ spit,”  revealing  shards  of  pottery,  soon  disposed  of 
their  assumption.  The  approximate  width  of  the  fosse  at  the 
top  was  estimated  as  13  feet. 

As  shown  in  the  diagram  the  outer  bank  was  partly  ex- 
cavated, but  no  pottery  or  other  object  was  found,  and  the 
marl  was  so  firm,  especially  on  the  inner  slope  of  the  bank, 
that  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  that  part  at  least  was 
natural,  although  it  is  probable  the  highest  parts  of  the  bank 
had  been  thrown  up  from  material  obtained  in  excavating  the 
fosse  originally.  The  diagram  distinctly  shows  what  part  of 
the  outer  bank  may  have  been  built. 

The  object  of  this  digging  was  firstly  to  prove  the  existence 
of  an  ancient  ditch  ; and  secondly  we  hoped  to  find  pottery 
and  possibly  other  relics  which  would  afford  reliable  evidence 
of  the  date  of  construction  of  the  camp.  This  evidence  was 
forthcoming,  but  we  were  disappointed  in  finding  no  relic  of 
antiquity  of  bronze  or  flint.  The  pottery,  however,  which 
was  plentiful,  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

Pottery. — No  less  than  120  fragments  of  pottery  of  the 
Roman  period  were  found  at  depths  varying  from  0*8  foot  to 
2 feet.  They  included  two  thin  pieces  of  grey  fluted  ware, 
and  one  piece  of  thin  brown  ware  wdth  raised  ridge  and  a line 
of  small  indented  dots  precisely  similar  to  a fragment  from 
Ham  Hill,  Somerset,  in  Taunton  Museum. 

At  depths  ranging  from  2 feet  to  3*3  feet,  about  132  frag- 
ments of  pottery  of  the  same  character  were  gathered  together, 
including  a few  bits  which,  although  of  a rather  coarse  British 
type^  yet  doubtless  belonged  to  the  Roman  period.  Most  of 
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this  pottery  found  at  a less  depth  than  3*3  feet  consisted  of 
well-baked,  lathe-turned,  grey  and  brown  ware,  probably  of 
local  manufacture.  There  was  a large  proportion  of  bases  and 
rims  of  vessels  ; and  the  thick  grey  ware  belonging  to  large 


Fig.  3. — Roman  Pottery  found  in  the  Fosse  of  Norton  Camp,  1908. 


pots  was  observable.  From  2 feet  3*3  feet,  several  small 
pieces  of  one  pot  were  found,  too  fragmentary,  however,  to  be 
worth  restoring  ; a fragment  of  rim  with  raised  vertical  band, 
a feature  sometimes  met  with  in  the  s.w.  and  other  parts  of 
Britain  ; rim  of  a thick  grey  pot  ornamented  on  the  inside  of 
the  lip  with  finger-tip  and  nail  marks  (Fig.  3,  no.  4).  A piece 
of  rough  ware  of  the  Roman  period  was  also  found,  much 
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broken  bj  the  pick-axe,  from  which  a spout  projects,  |in.  long 
and  IJ  ins.  external  diameter  (Fig.  3,  no.  5).  Two  similar 
but  longer  spouts  of  the  same  period  were  found  at  W adeford, 
Somerset.  The  projection  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  handle 
of  a cover  of  a vessel,  as  the  curvature  of  the  piece  to  which 
it  is  joined  is  rather  considerable.  But  the  knobs  of  lids  of 
Roman  pots  often  take  a similar  form,  some  being  cylindrical  ; 
othei-s  solid.  See  examples  from  Norton  Fitzwarren  and 
Charterhouse-on-Mendip,  in  Taunton  Museum. 

From  3*3  feet  downwards  the  pottery  changed  and  was  of  a 
coarser  description.  From  3*3  feet  to  4 feet  two  fragments 
only  of  Romano-British  pottery  were  found.  On  the  other 
hand  ten  fragments  of  pottery  of  pre-Roman  character  were 
discovered.  They  are  small  and  difficult  to  classify  definitely, 
and  might  be  Late-Celtic,  or  late  Bronze  Age.  From  4 feet  to 
5 feet  thirteen  early  British  shards  were  gathered ; a few  of 
these  are  possibly  of  the  Late-Celtic  period. 

From  5 feet  downwards  the  pottery  was,  without  exception, 
pre-Roman,  and  all  can  safely  be  assigned  to  the  Bronze  Age. 
From  5 feet  to  6 feet  fourteen  fragments  of  Bronze  Age  pot- 
tery were  found,  and  from  6 feet  to  7 feet  five  pieces. 

At  a depth  of  6*8  feet  a most  important  “ find  ” was  made, 
consisting  of  a piece  of  the  rim  of  a large  Bronze  Age  ciner- 
ary urn,  (Fig.  4,  no.  6)  about  3|ins.  by  3^ins.  ; maximum 
thickness,  16  mm.  It  has  a straight  rim  with  squared  lip. 
The  clay  contains  a small  proportion  of  -grains  of  quartz,  and 
is  black  all  through.  The  ornamentation  consists  of  twelve 
lines  of  impressions  of  twisted  cords,  in  pairs,  below  which 
vertical  lines  of  the  same  pattern  can  be  traced.  The  pick 
unfortunately  shattered  the  left-hand  bottom  corner  of  the 
piece.  This  twisted  cord  pattern  is  also  seen  on  the  small 
ornamented  fragment,  18  mm.  thick,  found  at  a greater  depth 
in  the  Norton  fosse  (Fig.  4,  no.  7)  ; also  on  a cinerary  urn 
from  Whitefield,  Wiveliscombe,  and  a fragment  of  another 
found  at  Willett,  in  1834,  both  in  Taunton  Museum.  This 
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decoration  is  common  on  cinerary  urns,  and  typical  of  the 
Bronze  Age.  The  Hon.  John  Abercromby  has  figured  many 
examples  in  V ol.  xli  of  the  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  Scot. 


Fig,  4.— Bronze  Age  Pottery  found  deep  in  the  Fosse  of  Norton  Camp,  1908. 


From  7*2  feet  to  8 feet  thirteen  fragments  of  Bronze  Age 
pottery  were  found,  including  a piece  of  rim  of  a blackish- 
brown  vessel  (Fig.  4,  no.  8),  and  the  fragment  above-mention- 
ed (Fig.  4,  no.  7).  The  deepest  fragment  of  pottery  was 
found  at  a depth  of  8*2  feet  from  the  surface,  and  about  a foot 
above  the  bottom  of  the  fosse.  About  310  fragments  of  pot- 
tery were  found  in  all. 
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Animal  Remains. — Y eiy  few  animal  remains  were  found  in 
tlie  cutting,  and  they  were  mostly  in  very  poor  condition. 
From  2 feet  to  3*3  feet  several  teeth  of  horse,  ox  and  sheep 
were  found,  and  one  of  dog.  Another  dog’s  tooth  (second 
upper  molar)  was  found  at  a depth  of  7*5  feet.  Besides  the 
teeth  of  ox  above  mentioned,  hos  longifrons  was  represented  by 
an  acetabulum  at  a depth  of  5*5  feet ; and  the  shaft  of  a 
radius  showing  marks  of  gnawing  (?  by  a dog)  at  a depth  of 
6*6  feetik 

Concluding  Remarks. — Here,  then,  we  have  a camp  which 
was  constructed  in  the  Bronze  Age  (a  period  extending  ap- 
proximately from  B.c.  1700  to  B.c.  350,  according  to  the 
generally  accepted  chronology  of  the  British  Bronze  Age). 
Norton  Camp  may  have  been  thrown  up  during  the  middle  of 
that  period.  It  is  thought  that  cremation  was  not  generally 
practised  in  Britain  before  B.c.  1000,  and  seeing  that  the  por- 
tion of  a cinerary  urn  was  found  in  the  fosse  of  Norton  camp, 
at  a depth  of  6*8  feet  (the  total  depth  of  the  silting  being 
9 feet),  and  that  the  fosse  would  till  up  very  rapidly  to  that 
level,  the  urn  fragment  cannot,  I think,  be  regarded  as  much 
later  than  the  date  of  the  construction  of  the  camp,  and  there- 
fore it  would  be  practically  of  the  time  when  the  fosse  was 
allowed  to  silt  up  from  natural  causes. 

W e have  no  positive  proof  that  the  Late-Celtic  population  of 
the  s.w.  of  Britain  (roughly  from  b.c.  300  to  the  Roman  Con- 
quest) overran  or  used  Norton  Camp  as  a habitation ; but  it 
is  very  evident  that  the  Romans,  or  the  Britons  of  the  Roman 
period,  occupied  the  camp  very  considerably.  In  this  com- 
paratively small  cutting  the  Romano-British  stratum  was 
found  to  be  2*5  feet  thick,  and  it  produced  no  less  than  252 
fragments  of  pottery  undoubtedly  of  that  period,  and  of  a 
fabric  which  probably  came  from  the  Roman  kiln  a short  dis- 
tance off  on  the  west  (see  p.  135).  The  24  feet  of  silting  and 

. — Two  or  three  of  these  items  were  kindly  identified  by  Prof.  Boyd 
Dawkins,  F.R.S. 
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pottery  must  have  taken  the  greater  part  of  the  period  of  the 
Roman  Occupation  to  accumulate. 

In  conclusion,  I would  add  that  this  camp  and  Small  Down 
camp,  near  Evercreech,  which  I partly  excavated  in  1904^^, 
were  almost  certainly  constructed  about  the  same  time,  but  it 
is  a question  if  the  Romans  used  Small  Down  as  much  as  they 
did  Norton  Camp. 

The  drawings  of  the  Pottery  and  Flint  Implements  were  executed  hy  Mr. 
Ernest  Sprankling  of  Taunton. 

Donations  to  the  Excavation  and  Illustration  EuND.~The  Very  Rev. 
The  Dean  of  Wells,  F.S.A.,  £1 ; Messrs.  F.  J.  Fry,  A.  F.  Somerville,  H.  H,  P. 
Bouverie  and  C.  Tite,  10/6  each  ; Messrs.  T.  H.  M.  Bailward  and  H.  J.  Bad- 
cock,  10/-  each  ; Rev.  W.  T.  Reeder,  Messrs.  J.  B.  Braithwaite,  W.  de  C. 
Prideaux,  A.  G.  Chater,  A.  F.  Major,  H.  Franklin  and  Edwin  Pearce,  5/-  each ; 
Messrs.  J.  B.  Paynter,  A.  E.  Goodman,  W.  H.  Fisher  and  J.  E.  Kingsbury, 
the  Revs.  H.  H.  Winwood,  C.  H.  Heale,  A.  E.  Fenton  and  L.  H.  Court,  and 
Mrs.  Hook,  2/6  each ; Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Hunt,  2/-  each.  Total,  £7  3s  6d. 

The  Hon.  F.  Bowes-Lyon,  the  owner  of  the  property,  has  kindly  promised 
to  defray  the  cost  of  fencing  the  excavations  and  filling  them  in. 


15. — Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc.,  L,  pt.  ii,  32-49. 
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BY  F.  BLIGH  BOND,  F.K.I.B.A. 


The  small  group  of  churches  whose  screenwork  is  the 
subject  of  this  year’s  contribution  to  the  Proceeding s., 
lies  within  a short  radius  of  the  county  town. 

The  ecclesiastical  woodwork  in  this  district  offers  a great 
diversity  of  pattern.  This  is  peculiarly  evident  in  the  remains 
of  screenwork,  w^hich  differ  so  markedly  in  general  design,  as 
well  as  in  detail,  that  they  must  be  attributed  in  most  cases  to 
quite  independent  schools  of  design. 

The  woodwork  is  usually  of  a richer  and  more  elaborate 
description  than  that  met  with  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
county,  and  a great  deal  of  it  dates  from  the  Tudor  period 
(Henry  VII  and  VIII),  when  so  many  of  our  local  churches 
underwent  alteration  on  an  extensive  scale,  frequently  amount- 
ing to  a rebuilding  of  their  fabric. 

The  graceful  towers  which  are  so  notable  a feature  of 
the  churches  of  this  district  are  paralleled  by  fine  woodwork 
within,  and  seem  often  contemporaneous.  A great  number  of 
the  churches  are  aisled  beyond  the  chancel  limit,  and  the 
rood-screens  were  thus  often  continuous,  as  they  were  in  the 
churches  of  the  Minehead  district. 

Some,  like  the  church  at  Trull,  follow  the  west-country 
model  in  having  no  stone-built  chancel-arch,  whilst  on  the 
other  hand  many  shew  this  feature.  At  Trull,  a tympanum  of 
lath  and  plaster  is  visible  over  the  rood-loft,  and  against  this 
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the  rood  and  images  would  almost  certainly  have  stood  in  the 
old  days.  The  tympanum  sometimes  co-existed  with  the 
chancel-arch,  the  latter  being  rebated  for  the  reception  of  the 
boarded  partition. 

The  earliest  remains  of  screenwork  in  the  district  are  those 
at  Curry  Rivel  and  at  Staple  Fitzpaine,  but  probably  neither 
of  these  possess  the  same  degree  of  antiquity  as  some  of  those 
early  and  simple  works  which  have  been  referred  to  in  the 
foregoing  numbers  of  this  essay.  That  of  Curry  Rivel  is  the 
older,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  massiveness  of  its  parts  and 
the  rudeness  of  their  execution — also  by  a certain  sense  of  the 
experimental  which  a study  of  its  design  engenders.  But  it  is 
a fan-vaulted  screen,  and  as  such,  goes  into  the  later  class  of 
screens.  The  remains  at  Staple  Fitzpaine,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  of  the  earlier  or  rectangular-headed  type.  The  detail, 
however,  is  of  well-developed  XV  Century  character  in  both 
the  screens  in  that  church. 

Quite  the  most  remarkable  screenwork  in  the  district  is  that 
of  Trull,  as  it  offers  a peculiarity  of  arrangement  which,  so  far 
as  I am  aware,  is  visible  nowhere  else  in  the  county. 

I will  now  proceed  to  detail  under  their  separate  headings 
the  screens  chosen  for  notice. 

Curry  Rivel  (Plate  1). — Originally  it  would  appear 
that  the  rood-screen  ran  continuously  across  nave  and  aisles. 
Xow  the  aisle  sections  alone  remain.  These  are  of  similar 
character,  and  consist  each  of  four  bays  or  divisions,  standing 
perfect  with  their  vaulting  and  cornices.  The  lights  are 
arcaded  and  are  traceried  in  the  heads,  each  light  being  sub- 
divided by  a stout  central  mullion  running  to  the  apex  of  the 
arch,  as  is  seen  in  the  screen  at  Banwell,  and  in  some  of  the 
Devonshire  screens.  There  are  lighter  mullions  further  sub- 
dividing each  opening  into  four. 

The  tracery,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  illustration,  Plate  I 
(which  represents  the  northern  section  of  the  screen),  is  of  a 
Decorated  order,  but  is  strangely  irregular  in  execution,  being 
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in  some  places  quite  wildly  uneven.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
lights  are  transomed  in  a most  unusual  way.  The  transom 
pieces  are  like  square  tablets,  pierced  with  quatrefoils  (a 
carved  patera  between  their  cusps)  let  in  between  the  mnllions 
and  recessed  a little  behind  them.  These  also  are  very 
irregular  in  shape. 

The  screens  are  enormously  massive—  another  proof  of  their 
early  date.  The  vaulting  also  does  not  spring  from  the  main 
standards,  but  from  a series  of  turned  shafts  standing  clear  in 
front  of  the  screen.  These  rest  at  foot  upon  the  projecting 
dado-rail,  which  here  stands  out  far  in  advance  of  the  screen- 
panels  and  framework  generally.  The  whole  of  the  execution 
is  heavy,  and  suggests  the  work  of  a man  accustomed  to  design 
of  a coarser  order  than  wood  screenwork.  But  on  the  other 
hand  the  fan-vaults  are  skilfully  developed  and  have  a very 
graceful  sweep.  The  cornice  enrichment  has  a large  vine-leaf 
of  an  early  character. 

Altogether  the  indications  go  to  shew  that  these  screens 
would  not 'be  likely  to  date  much  later  than  the  last  quarter  of 
the  XI Y Century,  and  they  might  well  be  earlier  than  this. 

The  church  contains  also  some  fine  oak  benches  with  poppy- 
heads,  and  some  ancient  stalls  in  the  chancel. 

Worth's  “ Guide  to  Somerset." 

Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc.,  XI,  pt.  i,  p.  21 ; and  XL,  pt.  i,  p.  28. 

Norton  Fitzwarren. — There  are  three  screens  in  this 
church — a chancel  screen,  another  in  the  north  aisle,  and  a 
parclose  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  The  two  former 
are  fan-vaulted,  and  designed  for  a continuous  rood-loft. 
The  vaulting  remains  in  a fairly  perfect  condition  on  the 
Avest  side,  but  on  the  east  it  has  been  removed.  The  screens 
have  undergone  a great  deal  of  alteration  and  patching. 

The  tracery  is  remarkable,  and  quite  unlike  anything  else 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Attached  to  the  face  of  the  mullions 
are  small  pinnacled  buttress-form  standards  supporting 
crocheted  canopies,  forming  a series  of  little  gables  between 
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the  upright  divisions  in  lieu  of  tracerj  proper.  These  have  a 
very  good  appearance.  At  Aldenham,  Herts,  is  a similar 
design,  and  others  might  be  instanced,  but  no  examples  of  this 
design  are  to  be  found  in  the  district.  All  the  details  and 
forms  in  these  screens  are,  in  fact,  different  from  local  work. 
The  vaulting  ribs,  contrary  to  the  usual  rule,  are  not  mitred, 
and  the  filling  panels  run  right  out  to  the  bressummer  without 
intersection  of  any  spandrel  pieces.  The  conoids  or  fans  of 
the  vaulting  do  not  rise  in  elevation  towards  their  outward 
edge,  and  this  gives  a peculiarly  heavy  and  shadowy  appear- 
ance to  the  vaulting.  The  fillings  have  a plain  surface,  re- 
lieved with  small  embossed  suns  or  stars,  once  probably  gilt. 
This  feature  is  rare,  and  may  be  seen  elsewhere,  at  Bishop’s 
Lydeard  and  on  the  parclose  screens  at  Trull ; but  perhaps 
these  are  the  only  other  local  examples. 

The  cornices  are  a striking  feature  of  these  two  screens,  and 
shew  four  rows  of  rich  ornament,  the  lowest  of  which  is  cut  in 
the  solid,  and  exhibits  the  legend  of  the  Dragon  of  Rhodes 
and  his  victims.  Above  this  come  three  rows  of  foliage  en- 
richments, the  first  and  third  being  vine-leaf,  and  the  inter- 
mediate a water-crowfoot  or  some  similar  plant.  The  lower 
vine-leaf  band  is  of  exceptional  beauty  and  originality,  free 
in  design,  and  well  cut. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  dragon  carving  really 
belongs  to  this  screen.  A local  antiquary  has  stated  that  the 
ornament  was  placed  there  by  a former  vicar,  who  bought  it 
in  an  old  furniture  shop  at  Taunton.  The  screen  at  Old 
Cleeve  is  said  to  have  possessed  a similar  feature,  and  as  this 
disappeared  many  years  ago  from  the  church,  together  with  all 
the  upper  part  of  the  screen,  it  is  just  possible  that  it  went  to 
enrich  the  screen  at  Norton  Fitzwarren.  But,  if  so,  this 
must  have  taken  place  a very  long  time  ago,  for  it  is  certain 
that  this  ornament  has  been  on  the  screen  at  Norton  for  sixty- 
six  years  past,  since  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Camden  Society’s 
publications  of  that  period. 
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There  is  further  an  old  legend  or  fable  anent  this  Dragon 
which  I am  informed  is  current  among  the  villagers  of  the  place. 

The  date  of  the  screen  is  late  XV  or  early  XVI  Century  ; 
1500  is  quite  a probable  date  for  it.  The  name,  “ Ealphe 
Harris.  Churchwarden”  (^see  accompanying  illustration^,  is 
carved  upon  the  cornice,  and  has  been  thought  to  be  evidence 
of  local  execution. 

A restoration  of  these  screens  took  place  in  1870,  and  there 
has  been  another  and  more  recent  renovation.  Mentioned  in 
1842  as  having  a magnificent  rood-loft,  it  was  one  of  those  listed 
by  the  Camden  Society  as  a model  to  future  screen-builders. 

The  rood-loft  stair,  which  was  on  the  north  side,  seems  to 
have  been  removed  during  some  XV HI  Century  alterations. 

Until  some  time  in  the  XIX  Century  the  screens  were 
covered  with  an  oak  graining.  They  have  since  been  cleaned, 
and  shew  traces  of  original  gold  and  colour. 

The  rood-screen  shews  a peculiarity  in  its  divisions,  wEich 
are  five  in  number.  The  two  extreme  openings  are  each  of 
two  lights,  whilst  those  next  the  door  are  four-light  : the  doors 
remain.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  lower  panels  of  the  screen 
are  quite  plain,  without  any  tracery.  This  is  rather  unusual, 
but  may  be  seen  also  at  Long  Sutton,  Chew  Magna,  and  some 
of  the  earlier  screens.  The  doorway  has  a very  beautiful 
head,  a depressed  ogee  in  form,  richly  crocheted  above. 

A carved  rood  with  the  crucified  figure,  and  the  traditional 
attendant  images  of  SS.  Mary  and  John,  has  been  placed  over 
the  screen  within  recent  years. 

Jeboulfs  “ West  Somerset^  II,  p.  67. 

Worth’s  “ Guide  to  Somerset." 

Hints  to  Church  Builders.  {Camden  Soc.,  1842.) 

Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc.,  XVI II,  pt.  i,  p.  42,  with  legend  of  dragon. 


Plate  11. 


Fig.  I.— Detail  of  Tracery-heads  in  Chancel  Screen. 


Fig.  2.— Detail  of  Tracery-head  from  Screen  (now 

FORMING  THE  BACK  OF  THE  CLERGY  SEAT).  TWO  MORE 
SECTIONS  FORM  THE  ENCLOSURE  TO  VESTRY. 


SCREENWORK,  STAPLE  FiTZPAINE  CHURCH. 


CENTRE  LINE 
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Staple  Fitzpaine.  St.  Peter.  (Plate  II). — (1)  The 
screen  now  standing  beneath  the  chancel  arch  is  not  the 
original  rood-screen  of  the  church.  It  has  an  unsightly  gap  in 
the  centre,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  never  intended  to  fill 
so  wide  an  arch.  The  two  halves  of  this  screen,  which  still 
contain  the  doors,  have  been  drawn  apart,  and  the  space 
bridged  over  by  a lintel,  and  a continuation  of  the  cornice, 
which  is  a plain  piece  of  work  consisting  of  a row  of  mouldings 
about  11  inches  deep,  containing  a pierced  tracery  band, 
battlemented  above,  as  a cresting. 

The  tracery-heads  of  the  lights  are  interesting  and  rather 
pretty.  A sketch  is  given  (Plate  II,  fig.  1).  They  are  very 
small,  their  total  height  being  only  10  inches  from  the  spring- 
ing, and  the  width  of  the  minor  divisions  6|  inches  from 
centre  to  centre.  The  lower  panels  are  of  the  Dunster 
pattern.  The  framework  of  the  screen  is  mostly  modern. 
This  little  screen  is  said  to  have  come  from  Bickenhall  Church 
— a small  Norman  structure  demolished  by  a late  incumbent, 

(2) .  Another  and  more  interesting  piece  of  screenwork  now'^ 
furnishes  a partition  to  the  vestry  from  the  chancel.  It  con- 
sists of  two  divisions  only,  in  dark  oak,  each  having  a well 
designed  tracery-head  of  Early  Perpendicular  character,  and 
both  heads  are  different.  They  are  arched  with  a four-centre 
curve,  set  in  a rectangular  framework  with  pierced  tracery 
spandrels.  Each  division  is  subdivided  into  four  tracery- 
lights  by  small  mullions.  The  screen  is  on  a rather  larger 
scale  than  the  other,  and  it  seems  fairly  evident  that  it  repre- 
sents almost  all  that  is  left  of  the  original  rood-screen  of  this 
unfortunate  church,  which  has  been  vandalised  in  a shocking 
manner  some  time  during  the  past  century. 

(3) .  There  is  a third  tracerj-head  of  this  screen  surviving, 
and  it  now  forms  the  back  of  the  rector’s  seat  behind  the 
reading-pew.  Its  tracery  again  is  different  from  the  other 
two  heads,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  original  screen  must  have 
been  singularly  varied  in  its  design,  since  these  three  are  all 
quite  different.  One  is  illustrated  in  Plate  II,  fig.  2. 
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Trull  (Plate  III). — There  are  invaluable  remains  of  old 
screenwork  and  other  mediaeval  fittings  in  this  church. 

(1)  The  Rood  Screen. 

This  fine  example  is  unfortunately  to  some  extent  mutilated, 
being,  like  that  of  Brushford,  despoiled  of  its  tracery,  which  has 
been  cut  away  from  its  arched  framework.  It  is  of  three  bays, 
spanning  the  nave.  These  are  of  extraordinary  width,  and 
look  depressed  without  the  stout  central  standard  or  main 
mullion  which  at  one  time  divided  them,  running  up  into  the 
head  like  those  of  Curry  Rivel,  Banwell,  and  other  screens. 
This  is  needed  to  restore  to  the  openings  their  proper  propor- 
tion. 

The  screen  is  very  massive,  and  retains  its  fan- vaulting,  the 
ribs  of  which  are  multiplied  (seven  free  ribs  to  each  fan). 
The  fillings  of  the  fan-vaulting  are  exceedingly  rich  and 
effective,  being  covered  with  embossed  foliations  and  other 
ornament  like  some  of  the  best  Devonshire  screens  {e.g.  Hart- 
land  or  Burrington).  The  cornices  are  among  the  best  in  the 
county,  and  consist  (on  the  west  side)  of  four  tiers  of  mag- 
nificent vignette  enrichment,  held  by  single  beads,  the  lower 
or  pendent  cresting  remaining,  though  the  upper  is  missing. 
Similar  cornices  are  to  be  found  in  the  county  at  Brushford 
(near  Dulverton),  Halse,  Withy  combe,  and  Bicknoller. 

The  unique  feature  of  this  screen  is  this,  that  although 
placed  in  a church  of  the  true  west-country  type,  without 
chancel-arch,  and  with  aisles  continued  without  a break  to  the 
eastward,  yet  it  was  never  designed  to  go  across  the  aisles 
themselves,  and  the  rood-loft  was  confined  to  the  nave.  Not 
only  is  there  no  provision  in  the  aisle  walls  for  a rood-loft 
staircase  such  as  we  find  in  other  churches,  but  within  the 
thickness  of  the  pier  on  the  north  side  of  the  screen  (which 
stands  between  two  flat  piers)  is  contrived  a most  curious  and 
steep  little  staircase  for  approaching  the  loft.  The  very  con- 
stricted proportions  and  extreme  steepness  of  this  stair  render 


Plate  111. 


From  a Photograph  by  J.  Reginald  H.  Weaver. 
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it  improbable  that  anyone  larger  than  a mere  boy  could  have 
made  use  of  this  loft.  Above  the  screen  is  a beam  filled  up  to 
the  roof  of  tbe  church  by  a solid  tympanum.  This  now  shows 
a plain  plaster  face,  but  in  the  medieBval  period  it  probably 
supported  the  rood  and  figures,  and  displayed  a painted  back- 
ground representing  the  “ Doom,”  after  the  traditional 
manner. 

(2).  Side  by  side  with  the  rood-screen  stand  two  screens 


Detail  in  Parclose  Screen,  South  Aisle,  Trull  Church. 


of  a widely  different  type  to  the  last.  These  are  of  the  nature 
of  parcloses,  and  are  not  constructed  to  carry  a loft,  but 
merely  to  fence  the  chancel  chapels,  which  here,  as  in  so  many 
cases,  occupied  the  eastward  extremity  of  north  and  south 
aisles  in  the  XV  Century  church. 
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These  screens  are  not  of  local  design.  They  correspond 
more  nearly  with  a type  of  work  found  in  East  Anglia.  This 
is  the  case  in  respect  of  the  tracery,  and  in  the  divided  dado- 
rail,  with  its  beautifully  traceried  perforation,  we  have  a 
feature  most  rare  in  this  locality.  The  early  XV  Century 
screen  now  in  the  south  transept  of  Dunster  Church  exhibits 
a like  feature,  but  the  detail  there  corresponds  far  more  closely 
with  local  work.  A slight  sketch  of  this  member  is  given  in 
the  accompanying  illustration  (p.  151). 

Over  the  head  of  the  doorway  in  the  northern  screen  is  the 
following  obscure  inscription  : 

Camaes  ^e'het)Qy'  Doan  ‘feien 


The  lower  panels  of  both  screens  are  refined  examples  of 
the  linen-fold  panelling  of  the  latter  part  of  the  XV  Century. 

Unfortunately  a great  deal  of  wanton  damage  has  lately 
been  done  to  them  by  the  schoolboys  who  have  been  seated  in 
the  pews  which  abut  against  the  screens.  This  church  is 
situated  in  a growing  district,  and  is  overfull  of  pews — which 
have  choked  the  gangway  that  should  have  been  preserved  in 
front  of  the  screens. 

The  rest  of  the  woodwork  in  this  church  is  described  in  the 
excursion  notes  for  the  current  year,  and  will  not  require  fur- 
ther mention  here. 

The  foregoing  by  no  means  exhausts  the  list  of  screens  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Taunton,  but  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  space  in  the 
present  volume,  the  mention  of  others  is  held  overfor  a future  number 
of  the  Proceedings.  The  beautiful  examples  surviving  at  Bishop’s 
Lydeard,  Halse,  and  Fitzhead,  are  further  examples  of  the  richness 
and  variety  of  design  in  the  locality,  and  may  be  advantageously  com- 
pared with  those  we  have  already  described. 


3n  reference  to 

C&e  ©ar0ens  or  (®regtoetl)er=0anDstone0  at 
Staple  jTit^paine,  near  Caunton. 


BY  A.  C.  G.  CAMEKON5 
H.M.  Geological  Survey  (retired). 

Ontology  or  Saxology.- — By  the  side  of  the  main 
road  from  Tannton  to  Chard,  and  just  out  of  Staple 
Fitzpaine,  there  lies  a large  weather-beaten  sarsen-stone,  locally 
known  as  “ Devil’s  Stone,”  and  engraved  on  the  Gin.  ordnance 
map.  Its  dimensions  above  the  natural  soil  of  the  ground  are 
6ft.  by  oft.  4in.  by  5ft.  The  stone  is  a hard  sandstone  or  grit, 
unlike  in  texture  and  colour  any  rock  of  the  surrounding  forma- 
tions. It  is  of  irregular  shape,  somewhat  hollowed  out  on  its 
sides,  and  partly  smoothed  and  rounded  at  top.  There  are 
several  holes  or  cavities  worn  away  in  it  on  its  upper  side — 
whether  natural  or  artificial  1 cannot  say. 

I was  told  on  the  spot  by  an  intelligent  native  of  the  neigh- 
bouring parish  of  Curland,  that  Owd  Nick  himself  put  his 
hands  in  the  holes  when  he  gripped  the  stone  and  flung  it 
there,”  intending  no  doubt  to  damage  the  church,  which  stands 
near.  Another  and  a longer  tale  is  : “ The  devil  having 
knowledge  of  the  intended  building  of  a church  there,  gathered 
a few  rocks  as  he  came  thither,  but  getting  tired,  slept  on  the 
bank  until  he  woke  in  the  morning,  and  to  his  astonishment 
saw  the  fine  tower  of  the  church  already  up  and  finished.  In 
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his  hurrj  to  get  up,  his  satchel  broke,  the  stones  fell  out,  and 
one  in  particular  remains  there  now.”^ 

The  material  composing  the  Devil’s  Stone  is  quartz-sand, 
grains  of  quartz  of  various  sizes  in  a siliceous  cement,  the 
silica  having  been  held  in  solution  bj  percolating  water  and 
deposited  among  the  grains.  Smaller-sized  blocks  of  the  same 
sort  of  stone  and  evidently  brought  from  the  fields  around  are 
to  be  seen  at  the  road-crossing  in  the  village  and  at  field  gates, 
as  boundary  stones  and  the  like.  Several  slabs  and  blocks 
lie  alongside  the  new  road  leading  out  of  the  village  towards 
Staple  Fitzpaine  farm  that  were  excavated  when  the  road  was 
being  made.  Quartz  pebbles  and  small  stones  occur  in  these 
specimens  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  breccia  or 
conglomerate. 

Altogether  there  are  about  a dozen  sarsen-stones  at  Fitz- 
paine ; hut  there  may  be  more  which  have  escaped  observation, 
hidden  by  the  grass  which  has  grown  over  them. 

The  following  are  occurrences  of  sarsen-stones  which  were 
probably  brought  from  Fitzpaine.  Two  or  three  lie  where  the 
Thurlbear  and  Fitzpaine  parish  boundaries  cross  the  main  road 
just  south  of  Badger  Street,  as  the  hamlet  is  called.  One, 
3ft.  loins,  by  3ft.  by  2ft.  2ins.,  rests  by  the  corner  of 
Broughton  lane,  close  to  the  second  milestone  from  Taunton 
to  Staple  Fitzpaine. 

A sarsen-stone  well  known  to  this  Society  to  have  come 
from  Fitzpaine,  is  set  up  in  the  historic  grounds  of  Taunton 
Castle.  A tablet  affixed  to  it  records  that  the  Castle  Grounds 
were  purchased  by  the  friends  of  the  late  W.  A.  Jones,  m.a., 
for  twenty  years  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Somersetshire 
Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society,  as  a tribute  to 
his  memory  and  esteem  for  his  talents.  There  is  also  this  in- 
scription : “ This  stone  was  brought  from  Staple  Fitzpaine.” 

1 , It  is  interesting  to  record  here  that  Mrs.  Marler,  Almshouses,  Magdalene 
Lane,  Taunton,  now  (1908)  98  years  of  age,  says:  “The  stone  was  in  her 
younger  days  called  ‘ the  Double  Stone,’  and  she  believes  there  were  then  two 
stones.” — Communicated  by  Mr.  C.  Tite. 
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There  is  a great  cuboidal  block  of  this  kind  of  stone, 
3ft.  7in.  by  3ft.  4in.  by  2ft.,  in  the  yard  at  Stone,  or  Stone’s 
Farm,  Corfe.  It  is  massive  and  noticeably  square-shaped  and 
possibly  may  have  been  roughly  dressed  for  building  purposes. 
Such  stones  are  well  known  to  have  been  used  in  the  building 
of  churches,  castles,  and  houses,  being  almost  indestructible 
to  weather.^  Much  of  Windsor  Castle  is  built  of  sarsen- 
sandstone. 

Geology. — These  phenomena  are  of  great  geological  in- 
terest, and  to  that  science  we  must  turn  for  an  answer  to  the 
questions  as  to  what  these  Staple  Fitzpaine  boulders  are,  and 
whence  they  came  ? The  material  composing  them  must  have 
existed  somewhere  at  a time  when  the  whole  physical  geo- 
graphy of  this  district  was  different.  They  are  considered  to 
be  consolidated  portions  of  Bagshot  sand,  or  of  sand  of  the 
Reading  beds,  both  belonging  to  the  Eocene  deposits— -but  our 
local  grey  wethers  probably  belong  to  the  Bagshot  beds,  which 
once  spread  with  the  chalk  over  the  greensand  of  the  Black- 
down  Hills.^  They  are  the  relics  of  Tertiary  beds,  which  as 
the  tableland  was  intersected  and  slowly  receded  through  the 
denudation  of  rivers,  streams,  and  the  disrupting  frosts  of 
many  centuries,  gradually  subsided  to  lower  levels,  in  some 
cases  being  found  in  the  valley  bottoms,  as  in  the  New  Bed 
Marl  Valley  of  Corfe.  They  therefore  testify  to  the  recession 
of  the  escarpment  and  to  the  former  extension  both  of  the 
Cretaceous  and  Eocene  over  the  Taunton  area.  So  far  from 
these  stones  having  come  from  off  the  Blackdown  Hills — as 
might  fairly  be  supposed — it  is  the  Blackdowns  which  have 
receded  from  the  Taunton  plain  and  from  the  lias  escarpment 
of  Staple  Fitzpaine  and  left  the  stones  behind  because  of  their 
indestructible  composition  and  of  their  bulk  which  prevented  a 
distant  transport. 

In  Galmington  village,  a mile  west  of  Taunton,  there  are 

2.  Whitaker,  Mem.  Geol.  Survey,  Vol.  I,  p.  500,  Geology,  London. 

3.  Woodward,  “ Geology  of  England  and  Wales,”  p.  449, 
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two  boulder  stones.  One  is  a small,  rounded  sarsen  sandstone  ; 
the  other,  a large  slab-like  block,  thirteen  inches  thick,  consists 
of  coarse,  pebbly  sandstone,  with  pebbles  and  fragments  (some 
of  large  size)  of  white  quartz  and  fibrous  vein-quartz.  It  is 
slightly  calcareous,  effervescing  feebly  with  acids.  It  does 
good  service  in  the  village  as  a marginal  stone,  though  too 
bulky,  seemingly,  for  man  to  have  brought  it  for  any  purpose 
into  Galmington.  It  may  have  come  from  the  calcareous  grit 
which  occurs  at  the  base  of  the  Lower  Chalk  of  East  Devon 
and  now  reaches  nearly  to  Sidmouth  on  the  coast.^  This  grit, 
with  the  greensand  and  the  chalk,  and  also  the  Eocene,  must 
originally  have  spread  over  the  Blackdown  Hills,  and  must  all 
have  extended  over  this  village. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conjure  romance  from  objects  so 
familiar  to  us,  yet  in  viewing  our  sarsens,  subsided  where 
they  lie,  they  become  invested  with  unusual  interest.  Are 
they  not  very  lasting  memorials  in  the  changing  conditions  of 
time — recalling  in  our  minds  those  deposits  which  once  com- 
pletely covered  our  district,  but  have  long  since  gone  away — 
and  these  blocks  alone  remain  to  tell  the  tale. 

The  history  of  the  sarsens  generally  has  been  pretty  well 
written  by  Prof.  T.  Rupert  Jones,  in  the  Geological  Magazine 
for  1901.^  Therein  he  refers  to  these  particular  stones  near 
Taunton. 

Philology. — As  to  the  origin  of  the  word  “sarsen,”  there 
are  various  conjectures.  The  most  probable  solution  is  from 
saresyn  (saracen),  the  Saxon  designation  for  heathens,  or 
pagans,  the  presumptive  argument  (according  to  the  Rev.  J. 
Adams)  being  that  “ as  the  principal  specimens  of  these  blocks 
were  perceived  to  be  congregated  into  temples,  popularly 
attributed  to  heathen  worship,  it  naturally  came  to  pass  that 


4.  Jukes-Browne,  “ Cretaceous  Rocks,  Great  Britain,”  Vol.  I,  p.  203. 

5.  “Geol.  Mag.,”  1901,  pp.  54-115.  “Wilts  Arch.  Mag.,”  Vol.  XXIII, 
p.  12.3. 
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the  entire  formation  acquired  the  distinctive  appellation  of 
saresjn,  or  heathen-stones.”® 

The  fact  that  in  Scotland  the  Banff  people  call  such  isolated 
stones  heathens,^  seems  a strong  argument  in  favour  of  sarsen 
being  a corruption  of  “ saresjn,”  meaning  heathen,  or  pagan. 

There  is  still  another  derivation  offered  for  the  word  sarsen, 
one  that  seems  probable  to  the  Rev.  J.  Adams,  as  given  in  his 
paper  quoted  above,  on  the  “ Sarsen-stones  of  Wiltshire  and 
Berks.”8 

Commenting  on  the  very  sore  and  troublesome  work  it  must 
have  been  breaking  up  and  clearing  awaj  such  impediments  to 
the  plough,  when  the  downs  were  first  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion, he  observed:  “The  Saxon  word  for  troublesome,  grevious, 
is  sar^  best  expressed  in  the  Scotch  bj  the  word  ‘ sair,’  mean- 
ing painful.  Likewise  in  the  Saxon  a stone  is  stan,  and  in 
pronunciation  they  would  naturally  become  sarsen®  or  sassen.” 

Some  writers,  however,  consider  the  word  to  be  derived  from 
sesan,  or  seseii,  meaning  “ rocks  ” (Anglo-Saxon  plural  of  ses, 
a rock).  In  support  of  this  opinion,  sarsen  is  said  to  be  pro- 
nounced sasen,  or  sassens  (without  the  r)  by  the  country  people 
in  Wiltshire  and  Berks,  where  on  the  chalk  downs  these  par- 
ticular stones  abound.^® 

Where  many  of  these  stones  are  congregated  together —and 
they  lie  together  in  scores  on  the  chalk  downs — they  look  at  a 
distance  like  a flock  of  sheep  lying  down.  Because  of  this 
resemblance,  sarsens  are  more  frequently  called  greywether- 
sandstones,  or  simply  greywethers. 

The  larger  stones  used  in  the  building  of  Stonehenge  are 
sarsens  or  greywether-sandstone,  as  are  also  the  prehistoric 

6.  Eev.  J.  Adams,  “ Geol.  Mag.,”  1873,  p.  198. 

7.  I am  indebted  to  Mr.  Ledingham,  Scboolhouse,  Boyndie,  Banff,  and 
Dr.  John  Mill,  of  Aberdeen,  for  information  on  this  subject. 

8.  Ibid.,  p.  179. 

9.  The  Scotch  “ stane,”  meaning  stone,  is  not  likely  to  have  been  corrupted 
into  “ sen.” 

10.  Ibid.,  1874,  p.  96. 
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remains  of  Avebury.^^  Other  examples  are  Kit’s  Coty  House, 
the  cromlech  between  Maidstone  and  Rochester,  in  Kent,  and 
those  circles  of  great  stones  in  the  centre  of  the  parish  of 
Stanton  L)rew,  in  Somerset. 

Though  we  can  trace  the  source  from  whence  these  great 
stones  came  the  wonder  remains  how  they  were  moved  and  set 
up  in  the  vast  downland  I What  tales  they  could  tell  if  they 
could  speak ! 

Mythology.^ — For  want  of  other  records  to  tell,  the  un- 
tutored Saxon  reads  in  relics  such  as  these  the  work  only  of  the 
malicious  or  evil  genius,  the  pagan,  or  heathen.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  people  of  a thousand  years  ago  epithets  such  as 
these  had  much  the  same  meaning  as  diabolic,  or  belonging  to 
the  devil.^^  Supernatural,  moreover,  must  have  appeared  many 
remarkable  natural  phenomena,  familiar  to  us  as  undoubted 
results  of  natural  causes — as  for  instance  many  great  frag- 
ments of  rocks  left  in  unusual  or  isolated  positions. 

Agglestonology. — One  of  the  best  examples  is  alForded 
in  the  famous  “ Agglestone  Rock,”  on  Agglestone  Heath,  in 
Dorset,  and  not  far  from  Studland — about  a mile  to  the  north. 
There  in  the  heart  of  a moorland  waste,  overshadowed  by  the 
Purbeck  hills,  this  immense  mass  of  rock — it  is  18ft.  high — 
stands  sentinel  on  the  top  of  a conical  hill,  or  knoll,  which 
rises  sheer  to  an  elevation  of  some  ninety  feet.  In  shape,  it  is 
roughly  like  an  inverted  cone — that  is  to  say  it  rises  from  a 
narrow  neck,  or  base,  and  regularly  enlarges  (with  rather  a 
jagged  outline)  to  a great  circumference  at  top.  The  outside 
is  ferruginous  sand-rock,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  centre 
is  true  greywether  or  sarsen-sandstone. 

It  is  thought  to  have  been  an  idol  or  rock-deity.’^  It  is  not 
a mass  set  up  by  man,  nor  is  it  an  erratic  block,  but  a consoli- 

11.  Reid,  “ Geology  of  Salisbury,”  1903,  p.  69. 

12.  Holmes,  “Essex  Naturalist,”  Vol.  XIII,  p.  197- 

13.  Hutchins’  “ History  of  Dorset,”  1774,  Vol.  I,  p.  217.  The  origin  of  the 
word  Agglestone,  or  Haggerstone,  has  been  referred  to  the  Saxon  haelig, 
meaning  “holy.”  Hence  haelUj -stone,  or  “holy-stone.” 
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dated  mass  of  Lower  Bagshot  sand,  the  loose  material  around 
having  been  removed.  Mr.  C.  Beid,  who  examined  that 
ground  for  the  Geological  Survey,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Agglestone  is  actually  in  place,  although  it  may  have  settled  a 
little.  Similarily  to  the  Agglestone,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  adjacent  mounds  of  grey  wether  blocks,  known  as 
‘‘  Stoney-barrowe  ” and  the  “ Puckstone,”  are  not  detached 
from  the  principal  mass  below  them—merely  that  the  loose 
sand  has  been  denuded  and  one  or  more  of  the  blocks  have 
toppled  and  fallen. 
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3iame0  Eoget  TBramble, 


BY  JOHN  E.  PKITCHARD,  F.S.A. 


Ij^lROM  the  time  o£  his  school  days  James  Roger  Bramble 
was  an  antiquary,  for  a MS.  book  found  in  his  library 
after  his  decease  shows  that  when — at  about  the  age  of  14  — 
he  was  copying  in  his  translation  of  Horace  he  was  also 
writing  descriptions  of  the  various  architectural  styles,  as  well 
as  making  lists  of  monumental  brasses  and  effigies. 

This  early  fascination  developed  into  a life  study  of  church 
architecture,  armour,  costume  and  effigies,  and  especially  of 
heraldry,  in  all  of  which  he  became  an  excellent  authority. 

He  was  born  at  Devizes  in  1841,  being  a son  of  James 
Roger  Bramble,  whose  family  had  previously  long  been  settled 
at  West  Parley,  in  Dorsetshire.  He  was  educated  at  Marl- 
borough Grammar  School,  and  on  leaving  entered  the  law 
office  of  Mr.  James  George  Hobbs  at  Bristol,  being  admitted 
a solicitor  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He  commenced  practice 
immediately  (1862)  in  the  same  city,  only  retiring  in  1900. 

Before  he  had  concluded  his  articles  he  enrolled  in  the 
Bristol  Artillery  Volunteers,  receiving  a Commission  in  1865  ; 
but  subsequently  retired,  as  Lieut.-Colonel  Commandant  of 
the  1st  Gloucester  Engineers,  in  1881. 

He  also  became  enthusiastic  in  Freemasonry.  As  his  por- 
trait to  these  notes  depicts  him  as  a mason  it  is  well  to  record 
that  he  was  initiated  in  1863,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
holding  the  highest  local  rank  of  Grand  Master  of  the 
Province  of  Bristol,  to  which  he  was  installed  in  1906. 


Lieut. -Colonel  James  Roger  Bramble,  F.S.a., 

Hon.  Genl.  Secretary  of  the  Som.  i^rchgeol.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Society,  1891-1905; 
President  of  the  Weston-super-Mare  Meeting,  1905;  V.P.,  1906-8;  Trustee,  1897-1908. 


From  a Photograph  by  L.  R.  Protheroe,  Bristol. 
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It  is,  however,  as  an  antiquary  that  we  have  to  speak  of 
him.  As  far  back  as  1867  we  find  him  joining  in  the  welcome 
given  to  this  Society  in  Bristol ; in  w^hich  year  he  was  elected 
a member. 

He  was  appointed  a Local  Secretary  for  the  district  of 
Yatton,  where  he  resided,  in  1888  ; and  in  1891  he  became  one 
of  the  General  Secretaries  of  the  Society,  a post  for  which  he 
was  naturally  suited.  For  several  years  he  directed  the  annual 
summer  meetings  with  consummate  skill.  He  w^as  an  excellent 
guide  and  always  by  his  delightfully  chatty  descriptions  of 
the  antiquities  visited  charmed  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  in  his  party  ; in  particular  was  his  power  felt 
when  describing  the  churches  of  Somerset. 

Owing  to  ill-health  he  resigned  his  secretaryship  in  1905, 
but  happily  was  well  enough  to  accept  the  annual  Presidency 
for  that  year,  when  the  Society  visited  Weston-super-Mare, 
where  he  had  been  residing  for  sometime.  In  proposing 
Colonel  Bramble  as  President  the  Dean  of  Wells  (Dr.  J ex- 
Blake)  said  : “He  thought  no  man  had  done  more  for  the 
general  interests  of  the  Society  than  Colonel  Bramble,  and  his 
well-known  business  facility,  his  knowledge  of  law,  his  peculiar 
grasp  of  all  that  belonged  to  armour  and  heraldry,  his  keen 
interest  in  our  churches  and  ancient  buildings,  made  him  not 
only  a 6t  but  a most  distinguished  president.” 

He  had  been  elected  a Trustee  in  1896  and  was  made  a 
Vice-President  on  retiring  from  the  Presidency  in  1906.  He 
was  also  President  of  the  Axbridge  Branch  of  the  Society  for 
the  year  1902. 

The  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archgeological  Society 
claimed  him  as  an  original  member,  and  he  acted  as  Treasurer 
for  one  year,  but  his  studies  and  sympathies  were  undoubtedly 
directed  to  the  Somersetshire  side  of  the  Avon.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  members  of  the  Clifton  Antiquarian  Club,  and 
President  from  1894  to  1899. 

Colonel  Bramble  w'as  elected  a fellow  of  the  Society  of 
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Antiquaries  in  1887,  and  was  a local  secretary  for  some  years. 
He  was  also  a fellow  of  the  Huguenot  and  Royal  Numismatic 
Societies,  and  a member  of  many  other  learned  societies. 

He  had  the  distinction  of  being  an  honorary  associate  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  being  elected  in 
1894,  and  had  contributed  to  their  journal. 

His  earliest  paper,  contributed  to  the  Journal  of  the  British 
Archceological  Association,  in  1877,  was  on  the  “Recently- 
discovered  pavement  at  the  Abbey  of  Old  Cleeve.”  For  the 
Clifton  Antiquarian  Club  he  wrote  on  Mediaeval  Armour 
(1885)  and  on  various  subjects  of  local  interest.  He  also  con- 
tributed an  attractive  paper  on  Mediaeval  Bristol  to  the 
Axbridge  Branch  in  1897. 

But  his  principal  literary  work  was  the  compilation  of  the 
“Heraldic”  section  of  the  valuable  Index  to  Collinson’s 
History  of  Somerset,  upon  which  he  was  engaged  a long 
time. 

In  strong  contrast,  however,  to  his  all-round  knowledge  his 
written  contributions  were  not  numerous  ; but  as  the  writer 
and  many  others  can  testify,  it  was  one  of  his  greatest 
pleasures  to  help  younger  students  in  ArchaBology—no  trouble 
was  too  great  : besides  which  much  of  his  leisure  was  taken  up 
in  archasological  correspondenee.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  he 
was  a man  of  many  parts  and  strong  personality  : remarkably 
well-read  he  could  instantly  give  an  opinion  on  most  subjects 
submitted  to  him. 

He  possessed  a good  library  which  was  at  the  service  of  all 
students  in  archaeology,  and  in  his  later  years  he  collected 
local  coins  and  tokens.  His  Bristol  section  has  been  gen- 
erously presented  to  the  Bristol  Museum  by  his  widow. 

Colonel  Bramble  was  greatly  interested  in  the  old  churches 
of  St.  Mary-le-Port  and  St.  Nicholas,  Bristol,  and  his  loss 
archaeologically  will  be  keenly  felt. 

He  was  appointed  a Magistrate  for  the  County  of  Somerset 
in  1902,  and  was  elected  a County  Councillor  for  Somerset  in 
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the  same  year,  but  retired  in  1906.  During  that  period  he 
served  on  the  Education  Committee,  and  also  on  the  Elemen- 
tary Schools  Management  Committee,  of  which  he  was  chair- 
man. He  died  at  Seafield,  Weston-super-Mare,  on  February 
3rd,  1908,  leaving  a widow,  one  son  and  four  daughters. 


iRei).  ^urrap  a.  ^at&eto,  ^.a.,  JFX.®. 

The  Rev.  Murray  Alexander  Mathew,  formerly  vicar  of 
Bishop’s  Lydeard,  and  of  Buckland  Dinham,  passed 
away  in  July  last,  after  a long  illness.  He  had  been  an  ardent 
naturalist  and  a keen  observer  from  boyhood.  As  a lad  he 
formed  a fine  collection  of  butterflies  and  moths,  and,  later  on, 
he  was  equally  successful  in  getting  together  a large  and  valu- 
able collection  of  British  birds  and  eggs,  including  some  of  the 
rarer  specimens  found  in  Somerset  during  recent  years.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  the  British  Ornithologists’  Union.  He 
read  extensively  and  had  a splendid  memory  ; and  made  good 
use  of  his  knowledge  when  he  became  joint  author  (with  Mr. 
W.  S.  M.  D’ Urban)  of  The  Birds  of  Devon.  Subsequently, 
during  a residence  in  South  Wales,  he  wrote  Birds  of  Pembroke- 
shire and  its  Islands^  and  also  contributed  numerous  articles  to 
the  volume  of  British  Birds^  published  by  Messrs.  Horace 
Marshall  and  Son. 

Mr.  Mathew  was  a member  of  our  Society  for  some  years, 
and,  in  1893,  he  contributed  a paper  to  the  Proceedings.,  entitled 
“ A Revised  List  of  the  Birds  of  Somerset,”  which  formed  an 
admirable  supplement  to  Mr.  Cecil  Smith’s  well-known  work. 
It  was  carefully  and  charmingly  written,  and  gave  ample 
evidence  of  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  of  the 
county.  Moreover,  it  contained  many  hints  that  may  yet  be 
useful  to  young  and  zealous  naturalists,  as  to  fields  of  research 
that  still  require  investigation.  This  list  gave  the  names  of 
thirty  birds  not  recorded  by  Mr.  Cecil  Smith,  details  as  to 
locality  and  other  valuable  notes  being  given  in  each  case. 

Although  Mr.  Murray  Mathew  was  born  in  Middlesex,  and 
lived  in  Devon  during  his  early  years,  he  dearly  loved  Somerset 
and  its  j^eople,  and  he  was  buried  at  Buckland  Dinham,  where 
he  had  passed  some  of  his  happiest  and  most  useful  years. 

C.T. 


<EDU)in  3Iot)n  Eatole. 


R.  E.  .1.  Rawle,  who  came  of  a good  old  West  Somerset 


-EW-L  stock,  and  had  been  a member  of  our  Society  some 
years,  died  at  Streatham  on  October  10th,  1908.  He  had  spent 
his  leisure  hours  during  many  years  in  looking  up  the  historical 
and  literary  associations  of  Exmoor  and  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. The  principal  results  of  this  loving  labour  were 
embodied  in  a volume  issued  in  1893,  entitled  Annals  of  the 
Ancient  Royal  Forest  of  Exmoor.  In  this  he  deals  with  the 
extent  of  the  forest,  and  its  administrative  system  in  feudal 
and  later  times ; and  quotes  extensively  from  documents  in  the 
Record  Office.  In  the  preface  Mr.  Rawle  says  : “ My  father, 
who  was  born  at  Oare  in  1805,  was  the  representative  of  the 
eleventh  generation,  in  direct  line,  of  a yeoman  family  which 
had  settled  in  that  parish  before  the  Reformation,  and  v/as 
continuously  located  there  down  to  the  second  decade  of  the 
present  century.”  This  most  interesting  chapter  of  family 
history  was  carefully  followed  up  in  Records  of  the  Rawle 
Family^  a portly  volume  of  over  three  hundred  pages,  which 
he  published  in  1898.  Five  years  later  he  gathered  together 
the  facts  and  theories  respecting  the  Doones,  who  have  become 
so  familiar  to  us  through  R.  D.  Blackmore’s  delightful  romance, 
Lorna  Doone.  These  details  he  embodied  in  The  Doones  of 
Exmoor ; and,  as  a result  of  his  study,  he  ventured  to 
suggest  that  the  tradition  respecting  the  famous  outlaws  had 
its  origin  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  King  Alfred  the  Great. 
In  1894,  Mr.  Rawle  contributed  a paper  to  the  Proceedings  of 
our  Society,  on  the  Final  Perambulation  of  Exmoor.” 


C.T. 


jl3otices  of  IBoofeg. 


“ Earthwork  of  England,”  by  A.  Hadrian  Allcroft,  m.a.  (Macmillan 
and  Co.,  1908;  pp.  xix,  711  ; 224  illustrations;  18s.  net.) 

Under  the  comprehensive  term  “ earthwork  ” Mr.  Allcroft  has  in- 
cluded any  structure  of  earth  or  stone  or  both,  so  long  as  it  shews  no 
traces  of  mortar.  The  wide  range  covered  by  his  handsome  book 
may  therefore  be  at  once  appreciated,  and  his  work  is  likely  to  be  the 
accepted  standard  on  the  subject  relating  to  England  for  many  years 
to  come.  It  has  been  brought  fully  up  to  date  with  references  to  the 
latest  possible  reports  of  excavations  available,  and  in  this  respect  the 
footnotes  bear  evidence  of  very  extended  research,  and  are  most 
valuable  in  their  fulness,  which  renders  it  for  the  first  time  possible  to 
identify  the  records  of  any  special  exploration  of  which  fuller  par- 
ticulars are  desired. 

A suggestive  statement  in  the  introductory  chapter  will  perhaps  give 
an  idea  of  the  lines  on  which  the  book  is  written.  Mr.  Allcroft  says 
(p.  20)  “ Of  the  many  thousands  of  earthworks  found  in  England 
those  about  which  anything  is  known  are  very  few,  those  of  which 
there  remains  nothing  more  to  be  known  scarcely  exist.  Each  in- 
dividual example  is  in  itself  a new  problem  in  history,  chronology, 
ethnology,  and  anthropology ; within  every  one  lie  the  hidden  possi- 
bilities of  a revolution  in  knowledge Within  them  lie  hidden 

all  the  secrets  of  time  before  history  begins,  and  by  their  means  only 

can  that  history  be  put  into  writing Heretofore  the  alphabet 

has  been  regarded  as  the  key  of  knowledge ; to-day  it  is  the  spade.” 

The  chapter  following  points  out  the  various  influences  on  the  mover 
ments  and  habits  of  the  makers  of  ancient  earthworks  which  have 
come  about  through  climatic  and  cultural  changes,  and  is  full  of  infor- 
mation. Chapter  III  and  those  following  have  been  arranged  according 
to  the  list  of  defensive  earthworks  drawn  up  by  the  Earthworks 
Committee  of  the  Congress  of  Archaeological  Societies,  and  under  each 
division  Mr.  Allcroft  has  given  many  examples,  with  outline  plans  not 
only  of  the  well-known  works,  but  also  of  almost  every  structure  on 
which  he  has  commented.  Most  of  these  plans  are  from  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  but  supplemented  in  many  cases  by  sectional  outlines.  The 
author  has  however  relied  almost  entirely  on  his  own  personal  know- 
ledge and  examination  of  the  works  selected  as  examples  illustrating 
each  chapter  and  section. 

Very  wisely  also  he  has,  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  our  know- 
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ledge,  refrained  from  entering  very  deeply  into  the  vexed  questions 
which  surround  both  origin  and  use  of  the  majority  of  our  earthworks, 
but  has  fairly  and  fully  stated  the  theories  which  have  been  made  by 
the  best  authorities,  and  has  pointed  out  those  which  have  definitely 
been  proved  either  correct  or  mistaken  by  actual  exploration.  He  has 
given  a very  good  idea  of  the  possibilities  of  application  of  such 
known  results  to  yet  unexplored  structures,  and  the  book  is  full  of 
most  valuable  hints  and  warnings  to  the  theorist,  whether  beginner  or 
advanced  student  of  his  subject.  I7o  small  part  of  the  value  of  the 
work  lies  in  its  record  of  proved  mistakes,  and  in  the  many  indications 
of  the  lines  on  which  further  work  is  needed. 

hfaturally  the  camps,  etc.,  of  the  south  and  south-west  of  England 
furnish  very  many  of  the  best  examples,  the  results  of  the  work  of 
General  Pitt-Rivers  being  made  full  use  of ; but  Mr.  Allcroft  evidently 
knows  our  own  county  well,  and  a large  proportion  of  the  earthworks 
illustrated  and  mentioned  are  from  Somerset,  some  twenty  plans  being 
given,  and  perhaps  as  many  more  examples  referred  to,  from  the  great 
structures  at  Worlebury  to  the  less  known  fosse  and  vallum  at  Pouter’s 
Ball.  In  this  connection  a statement  at  the  end  of. the  chapter  on 
“ The  Transition  Period  ” has  perhaps  its  full  interest  and  value  for 
Somerset  archaeologists.  The  author  considers  that  the  earthworks 
west  of  the  Parrett  seem  to  belong,  together  witli  those  of  Wales  and 
Scotland,  to  the  period  which  lies  between  the  departure  of  the 
Romans  and  the  final  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Saxons.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  ruling  at  that  time  is  most  scanty,  and 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  old  frontier  line  between  Dyvnaint 
and  Wessex  may  yield  most  valuable  information  under  systematic 
exploration  such  as  that  which  has  so  lately  settled  the  date  of  Norton 
Camp,  and— though  for  once  Mr.  Allcroft  here  seems  to  have  missed 
Mr.  H.  St.  G.  Gray’s  record  of  the  excavations — the  question  of  the 
builders  of  Castle  Neroche. 

A full  description  of  the  small  “ amphitheatre  ” at  Charterhouse-on- 
Mendip  is  given,  but  the  author  has  wisely  refrained  from  stating  a 
definite  theory  as  to  its  origin  and  use.  Possibly  he  might  have  had 
more  to  say  on  this  subject  had  Mr.  Gray’s  work  at  Avebury  and 
Maumbury  been  available  at  the  time  of  writing,  and  that  these  two 
important  works  with  their  results  could  not  have  been  included  in  the 
book  is  one  of  the  very  few  regrets  to  be  expressed  in  reviewing  it. 

Apart  from  the  actual  descriptions  of  earthworks  the  general  chapters 
are  most  interesting  and  full  of  suggestion,  dealing  as  they  do  with 
the  several  periods  and  peoples  of  the  earthwork  ages.  Those  on 
the  Roman,  Transition,  and  Saxon  periods,  with  their  impression  of 
work  waiting  to  be  undertaken,  are  especially  so.  Three  final  chapters 
are  descriptive,  and  the  author’s  apology  for  including  them  was  by  no 
means  required.  He  has  told  us  how  to  look  at  such  a district  of  pre- 
historic work  as  the  South  Downs,  and  then,  as  a complete  contrast, 
has  described  our  own  great  camp  at  Dolebury,  which  has  a chapter 
to  itself.  His  sketch  of  its  probable  origin  and  intention,  its  outlook 
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in  the  early  days  and  at  the  present,  and  the  picture  he  gives  of  its 
condition  to-day  is  engrossing,  and  should  he  almost  enough  in  itself 
to  tempt  the  least  interested  to  further  study  of  what  is  to  so  many 
the  most  fascinating  branch  of  archaeology.  There  could  be  no  more 
satisfactory  or  safe  guide  than  the  present  work. 

If  it  is  allowable  to  express  one  personal  regret,  it  would  be  that 
jMr.  Allcroft’s  attention  has  not  been  attracted  to  the  very  curious 
little  stone-walled  hill-fort  at  Cannington  Park.  He  has  noticed  it  in 
a note  on  p.  391,  but  only,  and  rightly,  to  suggest  that  it  could  not  be 
of  Danish  construction.  But  that  it  was  made  or  even  held  by  them 
has  never  been  claimed  for  it,  and  it  is  known  from  several  “finds” 
of  pottery  made  there  to  have  been  much  used  in  Late-Celtic  times, 
even  if  it  was  not  constructed  in  that  period.  It  was  in  existence  in 
the  time  of  Alfreil  therefore,  and  is  probably  the  camp  into  which  the 
Danes  drove  the  Saxons  who  afterwards  made  their  successful  sortie 
on  the  force  whose  remains  lie  before  the  walls. 

C.  W.  WHISTLER. 


Wells  and  Glastonbury,”  by  Canon  T.  Scott  Holmes.  Illustrated 
by  E.  H.  Xew.  (Ancient  Cities  Series.  Methuen  and  Co., 
1908  ; pp.  xvi,  308  ; 60  illustrations;  4s.  Qd.  net.) 

This  book  belongs  to  the  new  t^'pe  of  local  literature  that  has 
sprung  up  of  late  years.  People  like  to  be  talked  to  about  a place 
generally  ; to  have  its  character,  its  history,  its  associations  suggested 
to  them  by  one  who  has  the  requisite  knowledge  and  imagination. 
This  taste  was  nourished  by  a great  master  of  historical  topography; 
whose  home  lay  almost  too  near  Wells  for  his  spirit  to  suffer  willingly 
the  changes  that  seem  inevitable  to  all  buildings  raised  by  hands. 
Canon  Holmes  has  absorbed  the  teaching  of  Freeman  as  he  has  also 
kept  in  mind  the  words  of  Green,  that  “ to  bring  back  the  past  life  of 
England  there  is  nothing  better  than  to  set  a man  frankly  in  the 
streets  of  a simple  English  town,  and  to  bid  him  work  out  the  history 
of  the  men  who  had  lived  and  died  there.”  In  a series  of  chapters  we 
have  brought  before  us  the  buildings  and  their  makers,  the  town  and 
its  inhabitants,  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  and  the  rulers  thereof. 
It  is  right  that  the  history  of  the  Chapter  should  come  first,  for  the 
origin  of  Wells  is  to  be  sought  in  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries  who 
in  the  days  of  Aldhelm  and  Iiia  settled  beside  the  spring  of  St.  Andrew. 

But  Wells  is  a thing  of  yesterday  compared  with  Glastonbury  ; and 
Canon  Holmes  brings  together  history,  tradition,  myth,  in  tracing  back 
the  story,  until  we  are  landed  in  the  Origmes  Celtics  on  the  site  of  the 
Lake  Village.  The  pen  gives  way  to  the  spade  and  by  its  means  the 
civilisation  of  two  millenia  back  can  be  recovered.  Unfortunately  it 
has  not  been  found  possible  to  give  an  account  of  the  remarkable  dis- 
coveries made  by  ]\Ir.  Bligh  Bond  in  the  summer  of  1908  beyond  the 
east  end  of  the  Abbey  ruins.  The  right  position  of  the  chapel  of  St. 
Edgar  has  been  identified  ; and  now  that  the  Abbey  has  passed  into 
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the  care  of  trustees  a systematic  exploration  of  the  site  may  yield 
another  chapter  in  its  history.  Canon  Holmes  has  found  little 
material  for  the  history  of  the  town,  for  as  he  sadly  records  in  the 
preface,  the  records  of  its  life  have  effectually  disappeared.  But  he 
has  done  his  best,  and  deserves  thanks.  The  illustrations  provided 
are  helpful  for  both  places. 

E.  H.  BATES. 


“ Screens  and  Galleries  in  English  Churches,”  by  Erancis  Bond, 
M.A.  (Henry  Frowde,  1908;  pp.xii,192;  152  illustrations ; Qs.net). 

The  author  tells  us  in  the  preface  “ That,  as  in  his  larger  work  on  the 
Gothic  Architecture  of  England,  it  has  been  his  aim  in  this  present  work 
to  present  the  subject  from  an  evolutionary  point  of  view.  The  story 
therefore  commences  with  the  Kood  and  Rood-beam  of  the  Early 
Christian  churches ; it  follows  their  gradual  development  on  the  one 
hand  into  the  chancel-screen  of  the  parochial  and  collegiate  churches  ; 
on  the  other  hand  into  the  quire-screen  and  rood-screen  of  the  churches 
of  the  monks  and  the  regular  canons.  Finally  it  traces  to  the  trans- 
position of  the  rood-lofts,  the  galleried  churches  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  It  is  a story  of  growth  and  development  con- 
ditioned by  doctrinal  and  ritualistic  changes  spread  over  sixteen 
centuries.” 

The  work  is  beautifully  illustrated — note  the  fine  photograph  of 
St.  George  on  the  Eanworth  screen,  facing  p.  70.  It  has  two  very 
exhaustive  indexes,  one  of  places  and  one  of  things.  The  author  gives 
on  p.  70  the  following  list  of  important  Somerset  screens:  Brimpton 
(stone),  Banwell,  Bicknoller,  Brushford,  Queen  Camel,  Carhampton, 
Congresbury,  Croscombe,  Crowcombe,  Dunster,  Fitzhead,  High  Ham, 
Low  Ham,  Milborne  Port,  Minehead,  Norton  Eitzwarren,  Pilton,  Pad- 
dington, Timberscombe,  Trent,  Trull  and  Withycombe. 

F.  W.  WEAVER. 

“Fonts  and  Font  Covers,”  by  Francis  Bond,  m.a.  (Henry  Frowde, 
1908  ; pp.  XV,  347  ; 426  illustrations.  12s.  net.) 

This  is  an  excellent  book,  well  printed  and  well  illustrated.  It  is 
divided  into  four  parts.  Part  I deals  with  the  original  import  and 
methods  of  administration  of  the  Rite  of  Baptism,  with  a chapter  on 
“ The  Baptistery  and  its  Piscina.”  Part  II  treats  of  the  Classification 
and  Position  of  Fonts.  Part  III  begins  with  Pre-Conquest  Fonts  and 
describes  those  of  the  succeeding  centuries.  Part  IV  treats  of  Font 
Covers.  The  last  chapter  in  Part  II  is  headed  “ Inscribed  Fonts  : ” 
Somerset  possesses  a very  beautiful  one  at  Lullington,  near  Fronie. 
This  font  is  late  Norman,  and  has  round  the  bowl  in  large  letters  : 

“ Hoe  fontis  sacro  jjereunt  delicta  lavero,'’ 
i.e.  “ Sins  perish  in  this  holy  font  bowl.”  It  is  figured  at  page  114. 
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The  first  chapter  in  Part  III  deals  with  Pre-Conquest  Fonts  : Somerset 
apparently  does  not  contribute  a single  example,  but  very  quaint  ones 
are  figured  from  Berrington  (Salop),  p.  136,  11am  (Staffs),  p.  137, 
Kirkby  (Lancs.),  pp.  141,  164,  and  Oxhill  (Warw.),  p.  141.  There 
are  no  less  than  six  photographs  of  the  unique  one  at  Curdworth 
(Warw.),  pp.  132,  133,  134.  Other  illustrations  of  Somerset  Fonts 
are  Banwell,  p.  92,  Congresbury,  p.  310,  Cothelstone,  p.  32,  He 
Abbots,  p.  32,  Lilstock,  p.  152,  Locking,  p.  188,  Queen  Camel,  p.  254, 
Bodney  Stoke,  p.  310,  Bowberrow  (stone),  p.  103,  Taunton  St.  James, 
p.  256,  Ubley,  p.  40,  Wells  Cathedral,  p.  312,  Wraxall,  p.  65,  and 
Yatton,  p.  65.  Of  these  by  far  the  most  interesting  is  the  fine  late 
Norman  font  at  Locking.  It  consists  of  an  archaic  bowl  on  modern 
supports  ; the  knights  at  the  corners  wear  the  flat-topped  helmet  that 
was  ill  fashion  in  the  last  half  of  the  XII  Century ; their  hands  are 
“locked”  together  : by  way  of  a pun,  it  has  been  suggested,  on  the 
name  of  the  parish,  but  the  author  says  that  there  is  another  instance 
of  clasped  hands  at  Kilpeck,  in  Herefordshire.  He  goes  on  to  mention 
Loxton,  or  Loki’s  town,  which  he  locates  in  Devonshire— of  course  it 
is  in  our  own  county.  This  is  the  only  slip  we  have  noticed,  except 
that  the  reference  to  Wrington  is  apparently  wrong  (p.  249). 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  extremely  useful  Index  Locorum ; 
it  is  in  five  columns,  and  gives  Place,  County,  where  mentioned  in  the 
text,  Illustration  (if  there  is  one)  and  Source  of  the  Illustration. 
There  is  also  an  Index  Rerum,  and  a Bibliography.  With  regard  to 
XV  Century  fonts,  the  author  points  out  (p.  249)  that  in  the  best 
examples  there  is  a band  of  ornament  intermediate  and  serving  as  a 
transition  between  enriched  pedestal  and  enriched  bowl,  and  adds  that 
a band  of  angels  is  a favourite  motif  in  Somerset. 

Sometimes  near  the  door  of  the  church  there  is  a mysterious  niche 
or  recess — one  occurs  at  Portbury  (Somerset)  ; the  author  suggests  that 
it  may  have  been  used  as  a stand  on  which  the  cruets  for  the  holy  oil 
could  be  placed  during  the  ceremony  of  baptism.  This  is  a valuable 
hint. 

In  conclusion  we  congratulate  Mr.  Francis  Bond  on  his  excellent 
book,  and  venture  to  assert  that  by  bringing  out  a scholarly  work  like 
this  he  has  laid  the  whole  archaeological  world  under  a great  obligation. 

F.  W.  WEAVEB. 

“English  Folk-Song:  Some  Conclusions,”  by  Cecil  J.  Sharp. 

(Barnicott  and  Pearce,  Taunton,  1907  ; pp.  xvi,  143  ; 7s.  Qd.  net.) 

INIr.  Cecil  Sharp,  who  for  some  years  past  has  so  zealously  and  suc- 
cessfully collected  the  Folk-Songs  of  Somerset,  has  published  a volume 
with  the  above  title.  It  is  a work  of  great  interest  to  the  student  of 
local  life,  and  of  much  value  to  lovers  of  English  music.  Mr.  Sharp 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  folk-music  is  generically  distinct  from 
ordinary  music,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  the  composition  of  the  in- 
dividual, but  “a  communal  and  racial  product,  the  expression,  in 
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musical  idiom,  of  aims  and  ideals  that  are  primarily  national  in 
character.”  He  says  : “ It  is  eight  years  since  I began  to  note  down 
and  collect  English  traditional  music.  During  the  last  half  of  that 
period  I have  spent  every  available  moment  of  my  leisure  in  country 
lanes,  fields,  and  villages,  in  quest  of  folk-singers  and  folk-dancers. 
Chance,  in  the  first  instance,  guided  my  footsteps  into  Somerset,  to 
which  county  my  labours  for  the  past  four  years  have  been  almost 
exclusively  confined.  . . . My  collection  contains,  in  round  numbers, 
fifteen  hundred  tunes.  Between  twelve  and  thirteen  hundred  of 
these  have  been  captured  in  Somerset.  . . . These  tunes  consist 
mainly  of  song  and  ballad-airs,  the  remainder  being  made  up  of  sailors’ 
chanties,  children’s  singing  games,  dance-tunes,  carols,  and  nursery- 
rhymes.  These  have  been  noted  down  from  upwards  of  350  singers 
and  instrumentalists.”  Mr.  Sharp  adds:  “Now  that  English  folk- 
songs are  being  collected  and  published  and  brought  within  the  reach 
of  everyone,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  popularize  them  once 
again  amongst  all  classes  of  society.”  Mr.  Sharp  has  done  much  to 
make  this  possible,  for  he  has  already  published  four  volumes  of 
“ Folk-Songs  from  Somerset,”  and  another  will  soon  be  issued. 

C.  TITE. 
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Eules. 


This  Society  shall  be  denominated  “The  Somersetshire 
Archeological  and  Natural  History  Society;'’  and  its 
object  shall  be  the  cultivation  of,  and  collecting  imformation  on, 
Archaeology  and  Natural  History  in  their  various  branches,  but  more 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  County  of  Somerset,  and  the 
establishment  of  a Museum  and  Library. 

II. — The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a Patron  and 
Trustees,  elected  for  life  ; a President ; Vice-Presidents  ; General  and 
District  or  Local  Secretaries ; and  a Treasurer ; elected  at  each 
Anniversary  Meeting  ; with  a Committee  of  twelve,  six  of  whom 
shall  go  out  annually  by  rotation,  but  may  be  re-elected.  No  person 
shall  be  elected  on  the  Committee  until  he  shall  have  been  six  months 
a Member  of  the  Society. 

III. — Anniversary  General  Meetings  shall  be  held  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  the  Officers,  of  receiving  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
for  the  past  year,  and  of  transacting  all  other  necessary  business,  at 
such  time  and  place  as  the  Committee  shall  appoint,  of  which  Meet- 
ings three  weeks’  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  Members. 

IV. — There  shall  also  be  a General  Meeting  fixed  by  the  Com- 
mittee, for  the  purpose  of  receiving  reports,  reading  Papers,  and 
transacting  business.  All  Members  shall  have  the  privilege  of  intro- 
ducing one  friend  to  the  Anniversary  and  General  Meetings. 

V.™ The  Committee  is  empowered  to  call  Special  Meetings  of  the 
Society  upon  receiving  a requisition  signed  by  ten  Members.  Three 
weeks’  notice  of  such  Special  Meeting  and  its  objects,  shall  be  given 
to  each  Member. 

VI. — The  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  directed  by  the  Committee 
(of  which  the  Officers  of  the  Society  will  be  ex-officio  Members), 
which  shall  hold  monthly  Meetings  for  receiving  Reports  from  the 
Secretaries  and  sub-Committees,  and  for  transacting  other  necessary 
business ; three  of  the  Committee  shall  be  a quorum.  Members  may 
attend  the  Monthly  Committee  Meetings  after  the  official  business  has 
been  transacted. 

VII. — The  Chairman  at  Meetings  of  the  Society  shall  have  a 
casting  vote,  in  addition  to  his  vote  as  a Member. 
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VIII — One  (at  least)  of  the  Secretaries  shall  attend  each  Meeting, 
and  shall  keep  a record  of  its  proceedings.  The  property  of  the 
Society  shall  be  held  in  Trust  for  the  Members  by  twelve  Trustees, 
who  shall  be  chosen  from  the  Members  at  any  General  Meeting. 
All  Manuscripts  and  Communications  and  other  property  of  the 
Society  shall  be  under  the  charge  of  the  Secretaries. 

IX.  — Candidates  for  admission  as  Members  shall  be  proposed  by 
two  Members  at  any  of  the  General  or  Committee  Meetings,  and 
the  election  shall  be  determined  by  ballot  at  the  next  Committee  or 
General  Meeting;  three-fourths  of  the  Members  present  balloting 
shall  elect.  The  Rules  of  the  Society  shall  be  subscribed  by  every 
person  becoming  a Member. 

X.  — Ladies  shall  be  eligible  as  Members  of  the  Society  without 
ballot,  being  proposed  by  two  Members  and  approved  by  the  majority 
of  the  Meeting. 

XI.  — Each  Member  shall  pay  Ten  Shillings  and  Sixpence  on 
admission  to  the  Society,  and  Ten  Shillings  and  Sixpence  as  an 
annual  subscription,  which  shall  become  due  on  the  first  of  January 
in  each  year,  and  shall  be  paid  in  advance. 

XII.  — Donors  of  Ten  Guineas  or  upwards  shall  be  Members  for 
life. 

XIII.  — At  General  Meetings  of  the  Societ}’^  the  Committee  may 
recommend  persons  to  be  balloted  for  as  Honorary  and  Corresponding 
Members. 

XIV.  — When  an  office  shall  become  vacant,  or  any  new  appoiut- 
ment  shall  be  requisite,  the  Committee  shall  have  power  to  fill  up 
the  same  : such  appointments  shall  remain  in  force  only  till  the  next 
General  Meeting,  when  they  shall  be  either  confirmed  or  annulled. 

XV.  — The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  Subscriptions  and  Donations 
made  to  the  Society,  and  shall  pay  all  accounts  passed  by  the  Com- 
mittee ; he  shall  keep  a book  of  receipts  and  payments,  which  he 
shall  produce  whenever  the  Committee  shall  require  it ; the  accounts 
shall  be  audited  previously  to  the  Anniversary  Meeting  by  two 
Members  of  the  Committee  chosen  for  that  purpose,  and  an  abstract 
of  them  shall  be  read  at  the  meeting. 

XVI.  — No  change  shall  be  made  in  the  laws  of  the  Society  except 
at  a General  or  Special  Meeting,  at  which  twelve  Members  at  least 
shall  be  present.  Of  the  proposed  change  a month’s  notice  shall 
be  given  to  the  Secretaries,  who  shall  communicate  the  same  to  each 
Member  three  weeks  before  the  Meeting. 

XVII.  — Papers  read  at  Meetings  of  the  Society,  may  (with  the 
Author’s  consent  and  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Committee)  be 
published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society. 

XVIII. — No  religious  or  political  discussions  shall  be  permitted  at 
Meetings  of  the  Society. 
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XIX.  — Any  person  contributing  books  or  specimens  to  the  Museum 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  resume  possession  of  them  in  the  event  of  a 
dissolution  of  the  Society.  Persons  shall  also  have  liberty  to  deposit 
books  or  specimens  for  a specific  time  only. 

XX.  — In  case  of  dissolution,  the  real  property  of  the  Society  in 
Taunton  shall  be  held  by  the  Trustees,  for  the  advancement  of 
Literature,  Science  and  Art,  in  the  Town  of  Taunton  and  the  county 
of  Somerset. 


nules  for  tJje  (®o&ernment  of  tjje  S^tbrarg. 

1.  — The  Library  shall  be  open  for  the  use  of  the  Members  of  the 
Society  daily  (with  the  exception  of  Sundays,  Good  Friday  and 
Christmas  Day),  from  Ten  in  the  Morning  till  Five  in  the  Afternoon, 
from  April  to  August  inclusive,  and  during  the  remaining  months  of 
the  year  until  Four  o’clock. 

2.  — Every  Member  of  the  Society  whose  annual  subscription  shall 
not  be  more  than  three  months  in  arrears  may  borrow  out  of  the 
Library  not  more  than  two  volumes  at  a time,  and  may  exchange 
any  of  the  borrowed  volumes  for  others  as  often  as  he  may  please, 
but  so  that  he  shall  not  have  more  than  two  in  his  possession  at  any 
one  time. 

3.  — Every  applica,tion  by  any  Member  who  shall  not  attend  in 
person  for  the  loan  of  any  book  or  books  shall  be  in  writing. 

4.  — So  much  of  the  title  of  every  book  borrowed  as  will  suffice  to 
distinguish  it,  the  name  of  the  borrower,  and  the  time  of  borrowing 
it,  shall  be  entered  in  a book,  to  be  called  the  “ Library  Deliverj'^ 
Book  and  such  entry,  except  the  application  be  by  letter,  shall  be 
signed  by  the  borrower  ; and  the  return  of  books  borrowed  shall  be 
duly  entered  in  the  same  book. 

5.  — The  book  or  books  borrowed  may  either  be  taken  away  by  the 
borrower,  or  sent  to  him  in  any  reasonable  and  recognised  mode 
which  he  may  request,  and  should  no  request  be  made,  then  the 
Curator  shall  send  the  same  to  the  borrower  by  such  mode  as  the 
Curator  shall  think  fit. 

6.  — All  cost  of  the  packing,  and  of  the  transmission  and  return  of 
the  book  or  books  borrowed,  shall  in  every  case  be  defrayed  by  the 
Member  who  shall  have  borrowed  the  same. 

7.  — ^No  book  borrowed  out  of  the  Library  shall  be  retained  for  a 
longer  period  than  one  month  if  the  same  be  applied  for  in  the  mean- 
time by  any  other  member ; nor  in  any  case  shall  any  book  be 
retained  for  a longer  period  than  three  months. 
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8.  — Every  Member  who  shall  borrow  any  book  out  of  the  Library 
shall  be  responsible  to  the  Society  for  its  safety  and  good  condition 
from  the  time  of  its  leaving  the  Library ; also  if  he  borrow  any  book 
or  manuscript  within  the  Library,  till  it  shall  be  returned  by  him. 
And  in  case  of  loss  or  damage,  he  shall  replace  the  same  or  make  it 
good  j or,  if  required  by  the  Committee,  shall  furnish  another  copy  of 
the  entire  work  of  which  it  may  be  part. 

9.  — No  manuscript,  nor  any  drawing,  nor  any  part  of  the  Society’s 
collection  of  prints  or  rubbings  shall  be  lent  out  of  the  Library 
without  a special  order  of  the  Committee,  and  a bond  given  for  its 
safe  return  at  such  time  as  the  Committee  shall  appoint. 

10.  — The  Committee  shall  prepare,  and  may  from  time  to  time  add 
to  or  alter,  a list  of  such  works  as  shall  not  be  lent  out  of  the  Library, 
on  account  of  their  rarity,  value,  or  peculiar  liability  to  damage  j or 
on  account  of  their  being  works  of  reference  often  needed  by 
Members  personally  using  the  Library,  and  a copy  of  such  list  for  the 
time  being  shall  be  kept  in  the  Library. 

11.  — No  book  shall  be  lent  out  until  one  month  after  the  acquisition 
of  it  for  the  Library. 

12.  — Extracts  from  the  manuscripts  or  printed  books  are  allowed 
to  be  made  freely,  but  in  case  of  a transcript  being  desired  of  a whole 
manuscript  or  printed  book  the  consent  of  the  Committee  must  be 
previously  obtained. 

13.  -^Persons  not  being  Members  of  the  Society  may  be  admitted 
for  a period  not  exceeding  one  week,  to  consult  printed  books  and 
manuscripts  not  of  a private  nature  in  the  Society’s  Library,  for  any 
special  purpose,  on  being  introduced  by  a Member,  either  personally 
or  by  letter. 

14.  — No  book  shall  be  lent  to  any  person  not  being  a Member  of 
the  Society  without  a special  order  of  the  Committee. 

15.  — Before  any  Member  can  borrow  a book  from  the  Library  he 
must  acknowledge  that  he  consents  to  the  printed  Buies  of  the 
Society  for  the  Government  of  the  Library. 

Jt  is  requested  that  contributions  to  the  Museum  or  Library  be 
sent  to  the  Curator,  at  the  Taunton  Castle. 


UtiUs  for  tljE  jFormation  of  S.ocal  JSranclj  SoctEtics. 

1. — On  the  application  of  not  less  than  Five  Members  of  the 
Society  the  Council  may  authorize  the  formation  of  a Local  Branch 
in  any  District,  and  may,  if  considered  advisable,  define  a specific 
portion  of  the  County  as  the  District  to  such  Branch. 
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2.  — Societies  already  in  existence,  may,  on  application  from  the 
governing  bodies,  be  affiliated  as  Branches. 

3. — -All  Members  of  the  Parent  Society  shall  be  entitled  to  become 
Members  of  any  Branch. 

4.  — A Branch  Society  may  elect  Local  Associates  not  necessary 
Members  of  the  Parent  Society. 

5.  — Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Parent  Society,  being  Members 
of,  and  residing  within  the  District  assigned  to  any  Branch,  shall  be 
ex-officio  Members  of  the  Council  of  such  Branch. 

6.  — A Branch  Society  may  fix  the  rates  of  Subscription  for  Mem- 
bers and  x\ssociates,  and  make  Buies  and  Bye-Laws  for  the  government 
of  such  Branch,  subject  in  all  cases  to  the  approval  of  the  Council  of 
the  Parent  Society. 

7.  — A Branch  Society  shall  not  be  entitled  to  pledge  the  credit  of 
the  Parent  Society  in  any  manner  whatsoever. 

8.  — The  Authority  given  by  the  Council  may  at  any  time  be  with- 
drawn by  them,  subject  always  to  an  appeal  to  a General  Meeting. 

9.  — Every  Branch  Society  shall  send  its  Publications  and  the  Pro- 
grammes of  its  Meetings  to  the  Parent  Society,  and  in  return  shall 
receive  a free  copy  of  the  Parent  Society’s  Proceedings. 

10.  — -If  on  any  discovery  being  made  of  exceptional  interest  a 
Branch  Society  shall  elect  to  communicate  it  to  the  Parent  Society 
before  themselves  making  it  a matter  of  discussion,  the  Parent  Society, 
if  it  adopts  it  as  the  subject  of  a paper  at  one  of  its  ordinary  Meetings, 
shall  allow  the  Branch  Society  to  make  use  of  any  Illustrations  that 
the  Parent  Society  may  prepare. 

11.  — Any  Officer  of  a Branch  Society,  or  any  person  recommended 
by  the  President,  Vice-President,  Chairman  or  Secretary,  or  by  any 
Two  of  the  Members  of  the  Council  of  a Branch  Society,  shall  on  the 
production  of  proper  Vouchers  be  allowed  to  use  the  Library  of  the 
Society,  but  without  the  power  of  removing  books  except  by  the 
express  permission  of  the  Council. 

12.  —Branch  Societies  shall  be  invited  to  furnish  Reports  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Parent  Society  with  regard  to  any  subject  or  discovery 
which  may  be  of  interest. 

December,  1908. 
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May  be  obtained  from  the  Assist  amt- Secretary  by 
Members  of  the  Society^  at  the  following 
Nett  Prices  (postage  extraj 


VOL. 
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PLACES  OF  MEETING.  | 

i 

i 

PPJCE. 

1* 

1849-50 

Taunton-— Wells 

12/6 

lit 

1851 

Weston-super-Mare 

12/6 

III 

1852 

Bath 

5/- 

IV 

1853 

Yeovil  ... 

3/6 

vt 

1854 

Taunton 

15/. 

VI 

1855 

Dunster 

5/. 

VII 

1856-7 

Bridgwater— Bruton 

5/. 

VIII 

1858 

Bridgwater 

■ 3/6 

IX 

1859 

Glastonbury 

3/6 

X 

1860 

Clevedon 

51- 

XI 

186T2 

Langport— W ellington 

5/- 

XII 

1863-4 

Wells— -Burnham 

3/6 

XIII 

1865-6 

Shepton  Mallet—Ilminster 

4/. 

XIV 

1867 

Bristol  ... 

6/- 

XV 

1868-9 

Williton— Axbridge 

3/6 

XVI 

1870 

Wincanton, 

6/6 

XVII 

1871 

Crewkeme 

4/. 

XVIII 

1872 

Taunton 

51- 

XIX 

1873 

Wells  ...  

3/6 

XX 

1874 

Sherborne 

3/6 

XXI 

1875 

Frome  ... 

7/6 

XXII 

1876 

Bath 

3/6 

XXIII 

1877 

Bridgwater  ...  ...  ... 

3/6 

XXIV 

1878 

Bruton 

3/6 

XXV 

1879 

Taunton 

31- 

XXVI 

1880 

Glastonbury 

6- 
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XXVII  ... 

1881 

Clevedon 

7/6 

XXVIII  ... 

1882 

Chard  ... 

5/- 

XXIX 

1883 

Wiveliscombe 

5/- 

XXX 

1884 

Shepton  Mallet  ... 

5/6  , 

XXXI 

1885 

Weston-super-Mare 

6/6 

XXXII  ... 

1886  ■ 

Yeovil 

3/6 

XXXIII  .. 

1887 

Bristol  ... 

3/6 

XXXIV  ... 

1888 

Wells 

3/6 

XXXV  ... 

1889 

Minehead 

3/6 

XXXVI  ... 

1890 

Castle  Cary 

1 3/6 

XXXVII  ... 

1891 

Crewkerne 

1 .3/6 

XXXVIII  ... 

1892 

Wellington  ...  ...  . 

51- 

XXXIX  ... 

1893 

Frome  ... 

4/6 

XL 

1894 

I Langport 

5/6 

XLI 

1895 

1 Bath 

5/6 

XLII 

1896 

1 Sherborne 

4/6 

XLIII 

1897 

Bridgwater 

5/6 

XLIV 

1898 

Taunton 

4/6 

XLV 

1899 

Clevedon 

4/6 

XLVI 

1900 

Dulverton 

5/6 

XLVII 

1901 

Bristol  ... 

61- 

XLVIII  ... 

1902 

Glastonbury 

61- 

XLIX 

1903 

Chard 

' 5/6 

L 

1904 

Gillingham 

61- 

LI 

1905 

Weston  super-Mare 

61- 

LII 

1906 

Minehead 

61- 

LIII 

1907 

1 Shepton  Mallet  ... 

8/6 

LIV 

1908 

, Taunton 

1 

8/6 

Some  details  of  the  Contents  of  Vols.  I — XLVIII  will  be  found  in  the 
Proceedings,  Vol.  XLVIII,  pt.  ii,  pp.  163-176  ; but  the  prices  given  there  have 
recently  been  revised. 

Two  General  Indexes  to  the  Proceedings  are  still  obtainable.  Vols.  I — XX, 
price  8/- ; Vols.  XXI — XL,  price  5/- 


* Most  of  the  remaining  copies  of  Vol.  I have  two  or  three  plates  deficient. 

+ The  few  remaining  copies  of  Vols.  II  and  V are  mostly  soiled.  No  absolutely  perfect 
copy  of  Vol.  V remains  that  can  be  sold  separately,  i.e.  apart  from  a complete  set  of  the 
volumes. 


